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BY Fe PiQOy Rod: 


One of the most important and the most difficult of the du- 
ties of a superintending school committee, in this State, is the 
preparation of their report. The opinions advanced and the 
sentiments inculcated, are liable to be circulated through the 
State, in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, and 
thus school committees are compelled to add their mite of influ- 
ence in moulding the educational system of the Commonwealth. 

A portion of every report contemplates the particular inter- 
ests and welfare of each school in town, and in this portion, it 
is the duty of the committee to state, without partiality and 
without concealment, the excellencies and the deficiencies of 
the several teachers. And the opinions of the committee, and 
‘the opinions of sincere and well meaning citizens, will some- 
times necessarily clash, from the fact that they measure by 
different standards. 

Hence there are few positions more trying to a sensitive and 
faithful man, than that in which a school committee is placed in 
making their annual report. It is not without anxiety, there- 
fore, that we have been gradually approaching, and have at 
length reached, the performance of this duty. 

Your committee are called to report under circumstances 
somewhat peculiar and not uninteresting. We are a new town. 
We have just commenced our existence. Every step we now 
take is of the utmost importance. Our present conduct is in- 
separably connected with our future prosperity, and every vote 
we pass affects the heritage of our children. 

We have been, from the first, jealous of the reputation of the 
town. We have been the watchful and unflinching opponents 
of narrow and selfish views. We have been jealous of the first 
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pages of our book of records, that they might be fair and pure 
and unstained,—the history of our wisdom, not of our folly,— 
those pages to which, in after years, we shall turn back with 
so much interest and pleasure, and in which our children will 
look for the deeds of their fathers, and note the origin of those 
institutions, for which we hope they will have reason to bless us. 

We have been jealous of the honor of the name we bear, and 
have had respect to the memory of the dead. 

In the discharge of our responsible duties, we have sought 
the virtue and the praise of the whole town, irrespective of in- 
dividual preferences and personal interests. And if, in any 
respect, there has been apparent or real neglect, on the part of 
the committee, it is certainly no more than ought to be expected 
in the circumstances of the case. Three men, all of whom 
have labors enough in their permanent vocation to occupy all 
their time and strength, sent out by a new town into a perfect 
chaos of matter, endowed with creative and plastic power, and 
clothed with the cheering prerogative of performing a multi- 
plicity of difficult and disagreeable duties, for which they re- 
ceive no reward, but the anathemas of unthinking and selfish 
men. 

We are aware that many complaints have been entered 
against the committee, and we are aware that many of them 
have been unfounded and unjust. They have been blamed 
for the existence of evils over which they had no control, and 
have been impeached by the citizens for a state of things which 
the citizens themselves had voted into existence, and to the 
removal or amelioration of which the powers of the committee 
did not extend. But the committee are very far from laying 
the charge of such injustice upon the citizens generally. It 
belongs toa few. There will be rats in every house, even a 
new house. If injustice is done by the majority, it is through 
misunderstanding. There are in every place a few men whose 
profession and calling is misrepresentation. They are sure to be 
on the contrary side, and opposed to every generous movement. 
They get to be notorious, like bad oxen, for hanging off, and 
acquire the unenviable power of defeating any cause by advo- 
cating it. These men are the causes of all mischief. By misrep- 
resentation and untruth they deceive conscientious and well 
meaning citizens, and so succeed in creating some degree of 
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excitement, without which they can no more live than a tipler 
can live without his brandy and water. 

Our object in alluding to this, is to warn you against such 
men. ‘Their tongue is full of deceit. They profess to be your 
friends and are not, and they prejudice you against those who 
really are so. 

In our judgment, he is the true friend of the common citizen 
who labors to establish the best possible system of free schools, 
whither the children of the poor may resort as well as the chil- 
dren of the rich; whither the youth may come from cottage 
and from palace, like the equal Muses to the fountain of Helicon. 

But we do not propose to present you with a history of the 
labors of the committee, or to submit a defence of their pro- 
ceedings. We have only to say farther, whether anything has 
been done or not, we are ready to challenge the history of Mas- 
sachusetts to produce an instance in which, out of material so 
entirely ‘‘ without form and void,” a system of schools, so sym- 
metrical and complete, has been raised and put in motion in so 
short a time. é 

Having thus taken the liberty to speak of ourselves and of 
our duties, we feel it our privilege to speak of the conduct of 
the town in relation to schools. 

The readiness and good will with which the first appropria- 
tion of $1,500 for schools, was made, and the second appropria- 
tion of $2,000, with no dissenting voices, were indications of 
feelings uncommonly good, and of views remarkably correct. 
Equally ready and generous was the appropriation for the erec- 
tion of suitable schoolhouses. With an unusual promptness 
and wisdom, and a peculiar insight into the true causes of a 
town’s prosperity, you have established a system of schools, 
than which few towns in the Commonwealth can boast a 
better. Your High School is certainly superior,—we speak 
what we know,—both in the course of study adopted and in 
the degree of advancement among the pupils, to those of our 
immediate and much more wealthy neighbors, who have had 
the experience of years by which to perfect themselves in these 
things. We doubt if there is a town in the State, in whose 
high school so large a proportion of the pupils are studying the 
Latin and Greek, or urging their way to the university. And 
the name of Winchester, with which we are becoming familiar, 
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and which we are learning to love,—unless there should be 
quite a change for the better in other towns in the State, in the 
next Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion,—may be seen in the same column with the city of Boston, 
(a thing unparalleled, we think, in the history of new towns,) 
and quite as near her, perhaps, as nature has laid her soil, 
reaching over, as she does, and touching the hem of her gar- 
ments, for which she is none the meaner, for she has thereby 
drawn virtue out of her. 

We have felt it our privilege, being the first school committee 
of your choice, in making the First Annual Report, to pay 
this humble and well deserved tribute to our new town, unri- 
valled in enterprise as it is in scenery. And could our de- 
parted benefactor now look down upon it from his spiritual 
home, we think he would exclaim, with a smiling face, ‘‘ Well 
done, my fair and spirited namesake. ‘There was travail and 
sorrow at thy birth, but we remember no more the anguish, for 
joy that a man is born into the world.” 

The course the town has taken in relation to schools, is highly 
commendable. You have no districts. You are not a body 
with many heads. You are a symmetrical whole,—a unity. 
You have but one office in your school department. There is 
no clashing of prerogatives. There is no room for trespass, no 
chance for private interest to crowd out the common good. You 
hold the reins in your own hands. You have been taught wis- 
dom without experience. The district is fast becoming obsolete. 
You have escaped the painful trial through which other towns 
have passed, and in which many are still suffering. The law 
authorizing towns to divide themselves into districts, Mr. Mann 
pronounces the ‘‘most unfortunate law on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools ever enacted in this State.” This statement is 
corroborated by the present secretary of the Board, and by 
numerous reports from the best towns in the State. 

You have begun well. Your past history, turned round, be- 
comes a prophecy of future good. We believe you will go on, 
perfecting the system with which you have wisely commenced. 
The harmony existing in the present committee promises the 
best results. 

There is, in some places, a jealousy between those men who 
are liberally educated and those who are not, making discord 
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in school committees. And the same feeling is often manifest, 
also, on a wider sphere, between the educated and uneducated 
citizens, to the injury of both. There is no good reason con- 
ceivable, why this should be the case. 'They should work to- 
gether. ‘They may be mutually beneficial to each other. Eve- 
ry town needs educated men. No town is willing to be without 
them. You need them to answer your questions of law, to set- 
tle points of order, to examine books and teachers, to animate 
and encourage your children in the pursuit of study, to prompt 
and allure, and lead the young intellect to a conception of its 
high destinies. We are glad to see in this town so little of this 
unfounded jealousy, as mischievous as it is foolish. 

The establishment of the High School was a masculine move- 
ment. It is but a short time since it was put into operation, 
but the good fruits of it are already manifest. ‘The pupils who 
have enjoyed its privileges would give the most decided testi- 
mony in its favor; and some of them already give evidence, in 
themselves, of its enlightening and beautifying influence. 

Before proceeding to allude to some of the advantages which 
we conceive to be connected with the existence of the High 
School, we will record the names of the several schools, given 
them by the committee last chosen, and which we propose to 
adopt in this report. We shall hereafter designate each school 
by its new name. 


Old Name. New Name. 
Centre Grammar School, Gifford School, 
Church and Lane ‘ Rumford  ‘ 
Row a Washington “ 
Symmes Corner “ Mystic a 
West Side is Wyman + 
Hill i Hill ss 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


1. It exerts a good influence upon the teachers of the other 
schools. The pupils under the care of these teachers, are in a 
state of preparation for the High School. It will of course be 
much to their credit that the pupils whom they send up to be 
examined for admission to the High School, are found to be 
thoroughly prepared; and also that they hold a high rank 
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among their fellow students when they become connected with 
the higher institution. Our college professors form their opin- 
ions of the various high schools and academies in New England, 
by the manner in which they fit their pupils for college. So. 
here, we can judge of the several teachers by the manner in 
which they fit their pupils for the High School. Or, if the 
Gifford School is made a middle school between the Grammar 
School and the High School, then the same remark will be 
equally true when applied to that. ‘There will also be an 
anxiety on the part of the teachers to retain their pupils until 
they are thoroughly prepared for the next higher school. They 
will labor to make the schools so interesting that the pupils will 
be willing to remain. 

There will, therefore, be an influence emanating from the 
High School, advantageously affecting every school in town, 
and improving the whole system of instruction. 

2. The influence will be good upon the pupils. It is a stim- 
ulus to greater exertion. It is a cause of emulation. All are 
looking at it; all are aiming to be init. ‘It is the beautiful 
university of the town to them.” The place where they may 
associate with the muses and the graces. It has a classic as- 
pect. It awakens new thoughts, new expectations, new zeal. 
Already is the effect apparent. Already are there new aspira- 
tions in the pupils of the grammar schools. You may see them 
twinkling in their eyes, and meandering in their views. Their 
faces glow with enthusiasm when we speak of the privileges 
they will enjoy in the classic halls to which they are hastening. 

It will appear from what has already been said, that the ex- 
istence of the High School will elevate the standard of educa- 
tion in all the schools. It will secure greater thoroughness in 
the common branches. The time and attention of the teachers 
in the grammar schools will not be occupied with advanced 
pupils pursuing the higher branches of study. They will be 
able, therefore, to devote all their attention to the elementary 
parts of education. 

In those schools where all the branches of study are pursued, 
from the alphabet up to Cicero and Virgil, and from Emerson’s 
First Part, to algebra and geometry, those most important and 
fundamental, orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography and arithmetic, are generally too much neglected. 
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And the consequence is that even many students who enter 
college are very deficient in arithmetic and geography. English 
grammar, of course, they acquire by their study of the classics. 
The removal of the more advanced pupils from the grammar 
schools to the High School, or to the Gifford School, as the case 
may be, will prevent this evil, and secure a thorough course of 
instruction in the elementary branches. And while the High 
School is thus a gift and benediction to all the pupils in the 
lower schools, it, at the same time, affords the best means of 
discipline and true culture to the more advanced pupils. It 
will contain the best scholars the town can afford. It has 
already retained those pupils who have hitherto attended school 
out of town, the number of whom is such that their annual tui- 
tion and traveling expenses would nearly pay the salary of our 
High School teacher. 

During the past year, just before the commencement of the 
High School, we were inquired of by a prominent citizen, whose 
children had been pursuing their studies ont of town, if we in- 
tendeded to establish such a school, that we could conscien- 
tiously advise him to place his children in it, with the under- 
standing that he wished them to receive a thorough culture of 
mind and manners. ‘To which, without any hesitation, we re- 
plied in the affirmative. He accordingly patronized the High 
School, and has since told us that he had seen no reason to 
regret it, but, on the contrary, his children had made more 
rapid progress than before. This is a point gained which we 
shall hardly expect the citizens to appreciate at once. 

Many towns have suffered extremely by not raising their 
first schools to such a degree of excellence as to secure the 
patronage of the more wealthy and cultivated families. It has 
been an injury both to those who could not afford to send their 
children out of town, and to those who could. And it would 
be difficult to determine to which class the injury has been the 
greater. It is well for the rich and poor to ‘meet together” 
this side the narrow house. The influence is refining to the 
one, and corrective to the other. ‘‘The schools cannot be im- 
proved,” says the secretary of the board, ‘till the better fami- 
lies, so called, shall consent to patronize them as their own. It 
would seem superfluous to show how much better it would be 
for the community, if all would unite in the support of public 
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schools of a high order, than to attempt to sustain a twofold 
system of education,—Common schools for the children of the 
poor, and academies and private schools for the children of the 
rich. The children of the affluent ought, for their own sakes, 
to learn early, before their minds are vitiated with ideas of fac- 
titious distinctions, to take their position according to personal 
merit alone. As this is the standard by which every one must 
stand or fall, the sooner he takes his proper place upon the true 
platform of American society, the better will it be for him and 
his country. Itis equally important that the child of poverty 
early feel the genial influence of our free institutions; that he 
learn, even in the primary school, that the road to usefulness, 
honor and happiness, is alike free to the meritorious from every 
class of society.’’ 

In our colleges this feature is quite remarkable. Merit has 
its reward. ‘The good scholar gets the credit he deserves; the 
dullard has that name. It makes but little difference who his 
father is, or how much money he has. He must stand on his 
own merits. A name may have more influence with the popu- 
lace than talents, but it is not so with students, and the more 
discerning portion of community. The High School of Massa- 
chusetts, with the proper supervision, is the best school. ‘‘ The 
public schools have,” says the secretary, ‘from their nature, 
some peculiar advantages over ordinary academies and private 
schools.” This, we think, is true. ‘The pupils are more select 
in respect to scholarship. ‘The teacher has no temptation, and 
no power to draw in pupils of all ages, and of every degree of 
advancement. It is a beautiful gathering of young minds of 
nearly equal acquirement, and naturally emulous of the highest 
praise. 

The object of the High School is threefold. 1st. To give 
young men a thorough business education. 2nd. To prepare 
young men for college. 3d. To give young ladies that exact 
knowledge, that complete mental culture which will fit them 
to become teachers, and to fill and adorn any station into which 
they are liable to be called. The first object is one in which 
all are interested. ‘Those young men, who constitute the great 
majority, who do not obtain a liberal education, and who be- 
come book-keepers, engineers, and merchants, are the first to 
be cared for in our free schools. It is very important that the 
whole body of business men should receive as good an educa- 
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tion as the free schools can give, which ought to be, and may 
be, equal to that obtained by a thorough course in our best 
academies. 

The second object, the preparation of young men for college, 
is one that should never be forgotten. We wish to secure the 
interest of those citizens, and make the place attractive to those 
citizens, who can afford to send their sons to college, who are 
ordinarily among the greater tax-payers, that they may use 
their influence to secure liberal appropriations for the support 
and improvement of free schools. We thus make the wealthy 
pay for the education of the poor, by making it their interest to 
do so. And we likewise secure for the place that classic at- 
mosphere, which the presence of scholars always creates, and 
bring the children of the poorer classes into free and familiar 
companionship with those who have moved in circles of greater 
refinement, and have enjoyed superior advantages. And thus 
we rub out all factitious marks of distinction, and make per- 
sonal worth the price of praise. 

The third and last object, is one upon which we propose to 
speak more at length. We think we shall be indulged in some 
more extended remarks on this point, because it is so generally 
neglected. It is a common impression that young ladies can 
only obtain an education by spending two or three years at 
some female seminary. Our opinion is that they do not get an 
education at all. The facilities afforded them are poor. That 
which they receive in return for their time and money at our 
female seminaries, is often worse than nothing. 

We propose to express our views of this matter, and to make 
some statements in support of our opinion that our High School 
affords greater facilities for true culture, than the best female 
seminaries in the land. We doubt the beneficial influence of 
these seminaries. There is in many of them a most astonish- 
ing intellectual tyranny, and queenly usurpation of thought 
and opinion in the cathedra. It is almost heresy for a young 
Jady to think for herself; and to differ from her teacher is such 
an exhibition of irreverence and disrespect, as is sure to meet 
with a frown of disapproval from the chair, if it is not followed 
by suspension or expulsion. We would like to say to the 
young ladies in all our female seminaries, your teacher is 
doubtless an excellent person, and knows a great many things; 
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but unless you differ from her in many things, you will be sure 
to fall into error, for she is no more infallible than you, or I, or 
the pope. Your true respect for her will be manifested in giv- 
ing her opinions just what credit they deserve, no more, and 
no less. If she attempts to hamper your free thought, she de- 
serves your disrespect. Now we do assert that there is a re- 
straint over freedom of thought, and not only so, but a sup- 
pression of thought altogether, in our seminaries for ladies, 
which would not be tolerated for a moment in our academies. 
The boys would rebel, en masse. The object of the teacher is 
to bring out thought. 

And the rules of conduct in these schools are in many in- 
stances, extremely debilitating. One would suppose they were 
penitentiaries. Notice the laws and regulations; how awfully 
complimentary to the young ladies. They hang out like sig- 
nals of remarkable depravity. They are as expressive as 
some good old grandmother’s remark about her grandchildren, 
*‘'There is no doing anything with them,” 

There is another consideration. Our young ladies are sent 
forth from these schools fully impressed, and a good deal elated 
with the idea that they have got aneducation. They are what 
they call ‘‘ fitted for life.”” Let us consider thisa moment. When 
they leave the seminary they are about where our young men 
are when they leave the academy. Now these latter study on 
two, and some of them three years more before they find out 
that they are very ignorant. It is generally sometime in junior 
year in college that a young man makes this discovery. 'The 
ladies are stopped far short of this period; and they are sent 
out after a three years’ course, with the idea that they are edu- 
cated. Of course, to a full grown man, who has studied at 
least twenty years, and feels that he has just commenced his 
education, just got ready to learn, the idea is perfectly ludicrous, 
though, in some aspects, it is sad enough. 

We are convinced that the whole system, so far as there is 
any system, of the training and culture of the sex, is to their 
disadvantage. Now it is totally unreasonable to expect a 
healthy plant, with such nursing. ‘The complaint is too well 
founded that our young ladies are vain and affected. But stop 
our young men at the end of the first term of Sophomore year 
in college, and you might as well distribute so many bags of 
vanity wherewithal to bless mankind. 
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The question of woman’s culture lies at the very roots of the 
the tree of liberty. Her influence is great, either for good or 
evil. It has a moulding, plastic power on all it touches. 

It is her influence for the most part that bends the twig, 
and ‘‘just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” ‘The thing 
to be desired is that she have the privilege of a complete cul- 
ture, as woman. ‘That culture which will leave her all the pe- 
culiarities of her sex,—that will not trespass upon her feminine- 
ness, while it gives her the influence of an enlightened and en- 
larged soul. This, we contend, females do not have. ‘They are 
sent home with their diplomas at the close of their three 
year’s course, mere automatons. ‘Their book education even 
amounts to but little, and all that is genuine and true, and nat- 
ural in manners and feelings has been refined out of them. 
They do every thing artificially. They are themselves artificial. 
They affect you as a statue does. They sit down to the piano 
and you may sometimes be compelled to praise the execution,— 
but you are never moved. There is no soul in it. It is the 
work of machinery. You are pleased as you are with a music- 
box. It is rare that they have any true knowledge of them- 
selves, or any deep views of life. In matters of opinion, if you 
happen to differ from them, you are told at length as a clincher, 
that their teacher at Bradford or Holyoke thought as they do, 
which of course settles the question at once. Their very bear- 
ing and tone of voice are affected, and their whole manifestation 
is unreal. 

Their sweet and gentle teachers, who are in too many instances 
maiden ladies who have passed a certain corner, have infected 
their minds by frequent and lengthy lectures on themes which 
should never be touched, until every spiritwal conception is 
thoroughly eradicated. Many of these teachers would be bless- 
ings to the country by being exiled. In fact we do not believe 
much in female teachers, except for children. This is their 
true province. Here they succeed. ‘To train the intellect and 
the heart of young ladies they are wholly incompetent and unfit. 
We wish to have the reason we have given for this incompe- 
tency and unfitness borne in mind. They are not educated, 
and hence they cannot educate. They cannot give what they 
do not possess. Woman’s culture is little, poor and partial. It 
stops early. Generally they marry early, and after that they 
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find, or rather fake, but little time for intellectual culture. 
They are more confined than men. Men mingle more, they 
meet those who have been students for halfa century and more. 
They hear their words, conceive their thoughts, catch their 
spirit, and they are seduced into new regions of truth, almost 
forced upon new thoughts and contemplations, and being brave 
by nature, and delighting in adventure, they are pleased to 
catch the reins from the hand of Phcebus, and drive the horses 
of the sun into unknown regions. Woman wants courage ; she 
fears to mount the car, because she knows not whither it will 
take her,—for which man cares not, and while she pauses and 
trembles, Apollo passes in his pathway of light, and she is left 
only to wonder, while she hears the hoofs of his fiery steeds in 
the distance. 

We wish to see the real feminine soul under the influence of 
a complete and appropriate culture. We do not want rude na- 
ture without culture,—nor culture in the place of nature, but a 
cultivated nature. It is only a partial culture that produces a 
perpetual self consciousness. Thorough culture leaves the na- 
ture as spontaneous in its action as a child. 

Now we believe that the training which young girls receive 
at the schools adulterates their purest thoughts and feelings. 
Therefore we deprecate it. They are taught to think so much 
about propriety, that nothing in them is natural, nothing gen- 
uine, and hence, in the true sense of the word, nothing proper. 
We wish to have them put under the influence of a man of mind, 
whose clear and lucid thought will allure them, or if not, whose 
rigorous and intellectual discipline will compel them to forsake 
those dreamy musings which weaken and destroy their minds. 
They should have an instructor whose spiritual culture will 
bear them upward and onward until their communion with 
higher things will cause them to look with disdain upon the 
foolish notions drilled into them by their half-educated female 
teachers, and, we are compelled to add, too often by their moth- 
ers. We wish to sce woman more mind-like. We regret the 
dispensation under which an intellectual conversation will drive 
every female out of the parlor. It ought not so to be. We be- 
lieve that the high school will do more to remove the evil, than 
all the female seminaries in the State. Indeed we are inclined 
to the opinion that the latter are, on the whole, an evil, rather 
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than a good. One year spent at one of these institutions, for 
the purpose of observation merely, is doubtless an advantage to 
many young ladies,—inasmuch as they get all the good, with- 
out the evil which a three year’s course inflicts. But to name 
the discipline which these schools afford, mental culture, is a 
solecism. 

It is the design of the committee, and one in our opinion alto- 
gether practicable,—to make the high school superior for the 
education of females, to the best young ladies seminaries in the 
land. We have remarked on this subject at such length, to 
show those citizens who are particularly interested in it, that it 
has not been overlooked by the committee in moulding the 
character of the high school, and, if possible, to give a satisfac- 
tory answer once for all,--to such questions as that put to us 
before the opening of the high school, by one of our best and 
most wealthy citizens, to which allusion has before been made. 
It will be the object of the committee to fulfil these promises. 

The present standard of admission to the high school is the 
following: 

Arithmetic.—Greenleaf’s. ‘Through simple interest. Thor- 
ough mastery of the book thus far. 

Grammer.—Wells. To ‘‘rules of syntax with remarks.” 
And ability to parse readily in common prose. 

Geography.—Mitchell’s Large. ‘Through the book,—a thor- 
ough acquaintance with it. 

Reading, Writing and Spelling—good. Of these the com- 
mittee must make the standard in each case. 

General deportment of the pupils will be inquired into. 

In all ordinary cases, scholarship, proficiency, will be the 
only criterion. 

A course of study has been adopted for the high school, which 
is already in use. The school is divided into two distinct de- 
partments,—Classical and English. It is designed that no pu- 
pil shall be, at the same time, a member of both departments. 
‘Yhis does not mean that there can be only three recitations a 
day in each department, inasmuch as each class may be pur- 
suing two or more different studies. This arrangement secures 
a definite classification of the school which cannot be broken 
in upon. Of course there can be admission to the school only 
once a year, except in the case of advanced pupils. ‘The year 
commences in Angust. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Classical Department.—Junior Year.—First Term. Latin 
lessons, Weld’s; Latin Grammar, Andrews and Stoddard’s; 
Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s National, through square root. Second 
Term.—Latin Lessons, continued; Kreb’s Guide for Writing 
Latin; Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, completed. Third Term.— 
Latin Grammar, commenced; Arnold’s Nepos; Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic, thoroughly reviewed. 

Middle Year —First Term.—Cicero’s Orations, commenced ; 
Kihner’s lementary Greek Grammar, commenced; Russell’s 
American Elocutionist. Second Term.—Cicero’s Crations, com- 
pleted; Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Crosby’s edition) commenced ; 
Russell’s | American Elocutionist. Third Term. — Virgil, 
(Gould’s) commenced; Written Translations from Virgil; An- 
abasis continued. 

Senior Year.—First Term.—Virgil continued ; Anabasis con- 
tinued; Exercises in comparing the Latin with the Greek; 
Schmitz History of Rome. Second Yerm.—Virgil completed ; 
Owen’s Acts of the Apostles; Keightley’s History of Greece. 
Third Term.—Sallust; Owen’s Acts of the Apostles; ‘Transla- 
tions from Latin into Greek and from Greek into Latin; Alge- 
bra, (Day’s) to section tenth; Studies reviewed; declamations 
and compositions through the whole course. 

English Department.—Junior Year.—F ist Term.—Green- 
leaf’s National Arithmetic, through square root; Weld’s Gram- 
mar; Review Preparatory Part, and advance half through 
‘Rules of Syntax with remarks,’ with exercises in parsing. 
Second term.—Arithmetic completed; grammer completed; first 
part thoroughly reviewed; exercises in parsing in prose and 
poetry. Third Term.—Arithmetic, thoroughly reviewed, whole 
work; grammar, thoroughly reviewcd, whole work; exercises 
in analysis of Milton, Young, and other poets; Day’s Algebra, 
to section tenth. 

Middle Year.—First Term.—Algebra, through arithmetical 
progression ; Natural Philosophy, to optics; Russell’s American 
Hlocutionist. Second Term.—Algebra, reviewed; Legondre 
(Davies.) T'wo books; Philosophy completed; Russell’s Amer- 
ican Elocutionist. Third Term.—Algebra completed and re- 
viewed; Legondre; two first books reviewed; advance four 
books; Botany, (Wood’s.) ; First Lessons; exercises in parsing 
and Analysis of Language through the year. 
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Senior Year.—-First Term.—-Geometry, completed and re- 
viewed; Botany, half through Wood’s large work; Bookkeep- 
ing, complete single entry, commence double entry ; Intellectual 
Philosophy, commenced.—Second Term.—Bookkeeping com- 
pleted; Intellectual Philosophy, completed; Astronomy, (Olm- 
stead’s Large) commenced; Surveying, commenced; Cutter’s 
Anatomy and Physiology.—Third Term.—Astronomy, com- 
pleted and reviewed; Surveying, completed and reviewed ; 
Physiology, completed; Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory ; General review of the whole course; Declamations and 
Compositions through the course. 

Free instruction in the Elements of Music, two lessons a 
week. Reading, Orthography and Writing, through the course, 
in both departments. Pupils wishing to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits of this course, may do so in the English depart- 
ment, but not in the Classical, without special permission. 

It is impossible to arrange the members of the English de- 
partment in their proper places as yet. The standard was 
somewhat lowered by necessity at the opening of the school, 
and some of the pupils will be no more than well fitted to com- 
mence the course at the opening of the next year, which is in 
August. 

The classical department is already classified as follows: 
there will, perhaps, be occasion to make some changes in this 
department. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Middle Class. 
James H. Bridge, Oliver Rogers, 
Augustus Cutter, James Russell, 
Thomas Emerson, 


Junior Class. 


Judith Bolles, Edward Johnson, 
Lucy Bolles, Amanda Kimball, 
Elizabeth Chapin, Ozro Kimball, 
Georgiana Clapp, Sarah M. MclIntier, 
Francis Durivage, Sarah Rice, 

Henry Durivage, Ellen Richardson, 
Caroline Ford, Samuel M. Richardson, 
Louisa Goddard, Calvin White. 


Caroline Johnson, 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


John Eaton. Samuel Richardson. 
Mehitable Edgecomb. Stephen Thompson. 
Frances Gibson. Charlotte Symmes. 
John Hart. Sarah Walker. 
Florence Holbrook. Susan Warland. 
Elizabeth Hutchinson. George Whittemore. 
Margaret Mclntier. Maria Whittemore, 
Esther Richardson. Sarah White. 


Moses Richardson. 


GRADATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The system which the committee would recommend to the 
town, as the best on the whole for some years to come, is the 
following : 

We think that for the good of the whole town, there should 
be four grades. High school, Gifford school, Grammar schools, 
Primary schools. ‘The two upper schools should be for the use 
of the whole town, and be taught by males. We think thatthe 
best interest of the border division, demands this arrangemen t. 

The number of pupils is not sufficiently large in those divi- 
sions to admit of a classification into Grammar and Primary 
schools, as in the Gifford division; nor could the town afford to 
snake such a classification at present, were the number of pupils 
uffic iently large to admit of it. It will be necessary from the 
very nature of the case, to employ a more competent teacher for 
the Gifford school than for the Grammar schools in the other di- 
visions. The expectation that a teacher can be employed for 
that school for the same pay that the other teachers receive, is 
an unreasonable expectation, and one that never can be realized. 
The labor and skill necessary for instructing and governing that 
school, are twice as great as the Jabor and skill required to in- 
struct and govern the Rumford, Mystic, &c. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult, and in our opinion quite impossible, for a 
female to make the Gifford school what it should be. ‘The pop- 
ulation of the village is rapidly increasing. ‘The demand for a 
male teacher is growing more and more imperative every term. 
The expense would not be more than one third greater, and the 
advantage would be three times as great. It is the true policy 
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of the town to make this a school for the whole town, and em- 
ploy a male teacher. 

We are aware that the citizens in the Gifford division feel 
that the other divisions already have the advantage of them, 
inasmuch as the schools in those divisions are smaller, and the 
pupils have superior opportunities. 

And they think that to make the Gifford school common to 
all, would only increase the inequality which already exists. 
We are not ignorant that the proposed arrangement would be 
beneficial to the other divisions of the town, but we think also 
that it would be quite as much for the interest of the Gifford 
division. It is evident that another school of some sort will be 
required in that division before long. We would recommend 
that that school whenever it is established, be made a grammar 
school, corresponding exactly with the other grammar schools, 
preparatory to the Gifford school, as the latter is to the High 
school. We are fully persuaded that this is the best arrange- 
ment on the whole which can be made. We believe that what- 
ever is for the best interest of the whole, as a whole, will be for 
the best interest of each division separately. ‘This town is very 
favorably constituted,—it is compact, knit together into one 
body. It is a unity,—there are no parts,—-they are members, 
one of another. West side and east side are obsolete terms. 
They belong to the old dispensation of types and shadows. 
Winchester is one body,—well put together,—full of nerve, 
muscle, and strength. ‘There should be no schism in the body;— 
there is none. One heart pulsates for the whole. "The same 
blood keeps all the members alive. We have no outskirts. 
It is all one village. Messrs. Locke and Russell, Durivage 
and Bacon live in the centre. ‘The old objection against 
schools for the whole town,—arising from the distance which 
many pupils have to travel, cannot arise here. ‘The chil- 
dren are all near enough to the schoolhouse. ‘The only 
danger is that they are too near. It has been proved to the sat- 
isfaction of every body, that, as a general rule, those pupils 
who have the greatest distance to travel, are the best, the most 
prompt, and the most healthy. | 

The arrangement, however, should be such that the pupils 
in the Rumford, Washington, Mystic, Wyman, and Hill divisions, 
should have the privilege of fitting for the High school without 
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passing through the Gifford school, if such be their preference, 
and the committee approve. It would be well for such pupils 
always to consult the committee before making a decision,— 
because they may be ignorant of some considerations known to 
the committee, which would lead them to take a different course 
from that which they first contemplated. 

We have great confidence that the system recommended will 
work well, and to the satisfaction of the whole town. We find 
that all the best towns in the State have as many as three grades, 
quite a number have four,—and Cambridge, which has the best 
system on the whole, has five grades; the Alphabet, Primary, 
Middle, and Grammar schools, and the High school. In all 
cases, qualification and not age, should be made the condition 
of advancement from a lower to a higher school. There should 
be a regular course of study laid out for each grade of schools. 
A thorough mastery of this course should be made the standard 
of admission to the next higher. The pupils will then have a 
definite amount, of work to do, and a strong inducement to do 
it well. 

T’o secure this result, the committee should be rigorous and 
impartial in the examination of the candidates for promotion in 
all the schools. We think this way of inciting the pupils and 
rewarding the meritorious, is a good substitution for prizes. It 
is more effectual in securing the object, and has a better in- 
fluence in other respects. In the High school there will be a 
regular system of appointments. 

The thorough classification of the schools which we have 
proposed, is recommended by almost every consideration. Tf. 
It secures a division of labor. 

No teacher can do all things well. By attempting to do too 
much, he fails to do anything well. ‘A jack of all trades is 
good for nothing at any.” One teacher is adapted to little chil- 
dren, another to boys and girls, and a third to young men and 
women. In their proper sphere they will succeed to perfection: 
require them to change places and they will totally fail. 

“The ancient plan which brought together pupils of all ages 
and attainments under the same instructor,—from the child 
learning the multiplication table to the young man solving the 
problems of Euclid, —from the boy six years of age to the young 
woman of twenty, who, perhaps, the season before, had herself 
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taught school, and was come now as to acommon receptacle of 
knowledge to reinforce her own stock,—was as discouraging 
and ill suited to the /ess advanced, as it was fatal to much pro- 
gress in the more. We should hail with gladness, and seek to 
make more perfect still, the classification of schools. ‘True, it 
may be attended with slight inconvenience. 'The parent, who 
does not enough consider its great advantages, is disposed to 
complain that his youngest child must go in one direction to the 
alphabet or primary school,—unattended by its older brother or 
sister, registered, perhaps, in the grammar school,—while still 
another son or daughter, who, by means of this very division, 
has been enabled to make greater progress, already adorns the 
higher walks of learning, pursued in yet a third school. But 
that same parent, when visiting some extensive manufactory, 
where the modern system of the division of labor has been fully 
introduced,—will pass delighted and admiring from room to 
room, and acknowledge the excellence and wonderful results of 
the complicated plan, which brings out so beautifully and com- 
pletely, part by part, each in its own way and time, its ap- 
pointed work.” 

2. It is good economy. It is not good management to put 
your best workman on the rough work which cheaper hands can 
do justas well. Skill must be paid for. It is of various sorts. 
There should be care in applying it. ‘To pay a blacksmith to 
clean your watch, and a goldsmith to shoe your horse, is not 
good economy. ‘There is danger that one will spoil your horse, 
and the other your watch. A bill is then presented, and you 
must pay for the injury which has been done you. 

But this is precisely the style of economy which many per- 
sons would have employed in matters of education. They 
would not have a ‘“‘ blacksmith smith,”’ “whitesmith,” and ‘‘gold- 
smith,’’ but a smith in general, and would put the same hand to 
horse shoeing, silver plating, and diamond cutting. ‘lhe same 
wisdom should regulate the economy of every department. 
There is no reason why men should calculate in physics and 
go at hap-hazard in metaphysics. It is generally true in every 
sphere, that you cannot afford to put your finished workman 
upon that part of the work which can be done just as well by 
your apprentice. But we will here leave the question of classi- 
fication or gradation to be discussed by the abler pen of the 
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Secretary of the Board of Education, from whose last report, 
the following extract is taken. 


Tue GRADATION OF THE PuBLIC Scuooits.—The most obvious advantage 
resulting from such au organization of the schools, would be the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the teacher’s labors, without any increase of expense. * * * 
If we reckon the teacher’s wages at the rate of twenty-five cents an hour, two 
recitations a day for a single pupil, which should occupy a half an hour at each 
time, would cost the district twenty-five cents. If the same scholar were in a 
class of four, his two recitations a day would cost six cents and a. quarter. In 
a class of sixteen, it would cost but about a cent and a half. Or, to take 
another view, if the time of the teacher were to be so distributed that each 
member of the school should receive just his proportion, the one who should 
belong to a class of sixteen might, in conjunction with the other members, have 
thirty minutes each half day; the one who should belong to a class of four, 
seven minutes and a half, while the pupil who should belong to no class, would 
have less than two minutes of the teacher’s time. It is easy to perceive the 
superior economy of those schools whose pupils are arranged in convenient 
classes, over that of schools in which only a few pupils can be associated in the 
same class. In schools properly graded, classes consisting of twenty persons 
can be as well instructed as an individual could be in the same time. In the 
common district school, either one part must receive a disproportionate amount 
of attention, and the remainder suffer from neglect, or all must be taught in 
that hurried and superficial manner which is of but little values * * * 

If it should be discovered that, by a given improvement in machinery, a 
water power which now carries but a hundred spindles could be made to carry 
a thousand, every manufacturer in the country would adopt the improvement. 
And yet there are many schools in Massachusetts operating in a manner that 
wastes much time and money, where there is no natural obstacle in the way of 
a better system. 

Another argument, is that, in graded schools, the pupils are subjected to a 
better mental discipline. One of the chief aims of education is to promote the 
growth of the mind, Now, all growth must proceed in harmony with organic 
laws, and can be healthy only as it is gradual and regular. The evenness and 
exact measure of the successive steps of progress, in schools in which the 
classes move on in regular gradation, form of themselves a system of order, and 
give steadiness to the mental habits of the pupils. All the members of each 
class are habitually trained to regular duty. The work of to-day is but the 
continuation of the work of yesterday, by which the mind acquires the power 
and forms the habit of acting systematically and thinking consecutively. In 
schools that are destitute of this systematic arrangement of the studies, the 
clear perception, the steady contemplation, and the patient elaboration of truth, 
will be sacrificed just in proportion to the hurry and confusion occasioned by 
the multiplicity of recitations. The exact gauge of the capacities and acqui- 
sitions of the class cannot be taken; the precise boundary line between the 
known and the unknown, the well-digested and the ill-digested, cannot be as- 
certained. Neither the proper starting-point nor rate of progress can be deter- 
mined by examination. Consequently the instruction will not be adapted; and 
yet the routine teacher continues pouring out the usual quantity, without know- 
ing whether it falls into a vessel already running over, or into a sieve. Within 
the mind of pupils thus taught there is no continuous channel of thought, 
widening and deepening as it advances, but a succession of exercises is carried 
on, extrinsically to the mind, which the learner does not succeed in appropri- 
ating and making his own. The intellect is employed in receiving passively 
other men’s thoughts, and the memory in treasuring them up. The result, as 
everybody knows, is, that in the chain of instruction there are, so far as the 
pupil is concerned, many broken links; that the memory is freighted with a 
confused mass of ideas, some of which are well comprehended, some poorly 
comprehended, and some not comprehended at all. The teacher, not having 
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time to study the condition and wants of his classes, is driven by the multi- 
plicity and urgency of his duties from class to class, and thus necessarily pro- 
duces in their minds the same confusion which he feels in his own. As the 
mind of the instructor leaves its own impress on that of his pupils, it is impor- 
tant here to consider how unfavorable such circumstances are to a right state of 
mind inthe teacher. It is so quickly taken off from one exercise and directed 
to something else, and is so often recurring to the same study in its different 
stages, and perhaps with different books, that there is not time for exciting any 
high degree of ardor or enthusiasm ; and instead of kindling up a fire in other 
minds, it imparts a chill by its contact. The teacher, in such a state, works 
with but half his natural power, and often does the work go on externally after 
the mind has ceased to act. And still men complain of mental imbecility and 
stupidity in the schools, and wonder that the mind does not exhibit the same 
power in the schoolroom that the muscles and voice do on the play-ground. It 
is in vain to trust in the constant alternation of short summer and winter 
schools; it is not in the quantity, but in the quality of instruction, that the de- 
fect lies. 

In schools properly graded there are still other causes which favor a healthy 
intellectual excitement. That a certain degree of exhilaration, arising from 
companionship in study, is necessary to the highest success in teaching, is 
admitted by all. The influence of such association, which is of great utility 
with persons of all ages, operates with peculiar force upon the minds of the 
young. Every one must have observed with what a different spirit a child per- 
forms ahy kind of work alone, from that which it manifests in doing the same 
work in company with others. The mere bringing together of children into 
one room will not produce this excitement; the companionship must extend 
farther, and enter into the particular work in which they are engaged. Let 
twenty individuals, sitting side by side, be engaged in as many different studies, 
and that intellectual excitement, which is always produced by being employed 
together in the same way, instantly vanishes. Notonly in the preparation of the 
lesson, but in the class exercise, will the benefit of association appear. Each 
pupil is supposed to have gone through the process of the lesson in his own 
way. Now if, after one has detailed his own process, and others who have per- 
formed it in the same way have been called upon to manifest the coincidence, 
those who have taken a different course be requested to state and explain their 
work, every member of the class will feel the intellectual influence of every 
other member. The different modes of applying a principle, or of finding a re- 
sult, are multiplied, furnishing additional light from every new point of view. 
The teacher’s mind often moves in so higha sphere of thought, that his instruc- 
tions are not so effective with the class, as the less scientific but more easy and 
familiar thoughts and expressions used in recitation, by different members of 
the class. It is this addition of the action of the mind of the whole class, 
upon that of each member to the efforts of the teacher, that gives the most nat- 
ural, and, at the same time, complete development to the intellectual faculties. 
Nothing can better promote mental activity, or bring knowledge in closer con- 
tact with the intellect. This very fermentation of the mind, produced by the 
opening of so many new avenues to it, not only makes it more active, but, by 
elaborating the new ideas acquired, gives homogeneousness to them. Acquisi- 
tions thus made are wrought more deeply into the mind, and are converted, as 
it were, into its own substance. Now, what organization of the schools is most 
favorable to such a result? Only where the schools are graded will it be pos- 
sible to form the whole number of pupils into properly constituted classes; and 
only where there are such classes, can the effect above described be produced. 

Besides the intellectual excitement, resulting from studying together in reg- 
ular classes, there is one of a different kind, arising from a uniform gradation 
of the classes, and extending through all the grades of schools. In the ordi- 
nary district school, there is but little steady influence exerted upon the pupils, 
by the prospect of promotion. There is but one such school in the district; 
and this is entered by scholars promiscuously when the term begins, and left in 
the same way when it ends. ‘There is no examination at the close, which enti- 
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tles one to a certain place in the next school. ‘When he enters another school, 
he is disposed of, in a class or not, as the teacher finds it most convenient ; and 
then he has the prospect of remaining in that condition to the end, unless the 
shifting scene shall chance to throw open some other gap, which he can better 
fill, As the seasons revolve, the same scene is acted over and over again, as 
nearly in the same way, as the semiannual migration of the teachers will allow. 
The monotony of a ten years’ sojourn in such a district school, aside from the 
sports and adventures accidentally connected with it, is such as none can ade- 
quately conceive who have not experienced it. How different from all this 
sameness, and these endless repetitions, is that chain of advancement, with 
every link brighter and brighter, by which a child is conducted through a sys- 
tem of graded schools! As he enters the lowest class of the primary school, he 
sees an unbroken series of promotions before him, till he shall have finished his 
course in the high school. From beginning to end, his ambition, without re- 
sort to personal rivalry, is appealed to, and he is every moment made conscious 
that his rank is fixed by none but himself. To those who are fully aware of 
the degree of sluggishness and intellectual stupor there is to be overcome in 
the majority of our district schools, it cannot appear unimportant to employ 
those natural and healthy stimulants which, by the arrangement here suggested, 
can easily be introduced and made to extend through the whole period of 
attendance on the schools, 

The necessity of grading the public schools, wherever it can be done, will 
be still more apparent, if we consider that without such an arrangement, there 
can be no perfect adaptation of teachers to the schools under their charge. 
* * * 'To put young children under a male teacher, is, in almost every re- 
spect, undesirable. They are not so well governed. They are not so well 
taught. They are a great hindrance to those more advanced. They are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to the teacher. It is bad economy. They occupy part 
of the time of a teacher who is paid, it may be, at the rate of forty dollars a 
month, and are less benefited than they would be under a female teacher whose 
services could be had for half that sum. It is not necessary to repeat what has 
so often been said, in regard to the happier adaptation of the female mind, than 
that of the male, to the government and instruction of children. How many a 
tender child is injured by the stern administration of just the man required for 
full grown boys; by harsh decisions, formed in haste, when there was not time 
to weigh all the circumstances of the case; and by the ill treatment, rough 
language, and bad example in morals and manners of the older scholars! The 
intellect of children stands equally in need of the training which woman is best 
qualified to give. She is accustomed to take concrete views of things. Neither 
her mental constitution, nor her habits, have led her to contemplate things 
chiefly in the abstract. She paints to the imagination, where the male teacher 
defines and reasons. She gives form, and color, and life, to what the male 
teacher treats as an abstract principle. She can more easily bridge over the 
chasm between the natural life of infancy or childhood, and the artificial thing 
called a school. It is only by putting himself under an unnatural constraint, 
that the male teacher can, in this respect, perform what is easy and natural to 
the female. He is prone to take too long steps in his instruction, to which the 
minds of the pupils are not yet adequate. Not only has his mind been disci- 
plined by severe study, which may be as true of the female teacher, but it has 
received its masculine type with fixed habits of thought. He has not the pa- 
tience to graduate his elementary instructions by so minute a scale, and to ad- 
vance by so slow a pace as is required by the conditions of the young mind. 
He is full of energy and power, and wishes to rush forward with his pupils to 
the higher studies. The very same qualities of mind which unfit him to be a 
teacher of young children, qualify him both to govern and to teach boys of 
more advanced years. ‘This class of pupils, which always present themselves 
first to our minds when we think of a country winter school, are already feeling 
the power of those strong impulses which indicate the approach of manhood. 
Boldness, courage, and strength, which easily degenerate into recklessness and 
violence, are characteristic of that age. Female influence may be successfully 
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exerted upon them, and may subdue them; but this very thing may lead to ef- 
feminacy. We do not wish them to be made women, but men. Those powers 
do not so much need to be checked, as to have full scope given to them; for 
the exercise and growth of these are necessary to fit one for the perils and 
hardships of the business man’s life. The energy and fire of an intellectual 
male teacher, make him desire just such materials to work upon. The spirited 
and buoyant youth takes pleasure in trying their powers under sucha teacher. 
The intellectual strife which ensues, produces in them that inward satisfaction 
and sobriety, which prevent the breaking forth of their energy in a more excep- 
tionable form. I might add, in this connection, that the teacher of numerous 
classes in all branches of study, and in all stages of advancement, has no time 
for preparation on the different lessons, and must, therefore, enter upon the task 
of instruction in a state which totally unfits him for teaching skilfully. Not 
only are the lessons too numerous to admit of special and thorough preparation, 
and of too miscellaneous a character to excite in his mind a deep and abiding 
interest, but the labor of hearing them, even in a mechanical way, is so ex- 
hausting to one’s physical energies, as to preclude the possibility of daily and 
systematic preparation. In every point of view, therefore, the establishment of 
different classes of schools, with teachers adapted to each, is an object to be 
desired)». *\) *,* ‘ 

Such a system will, furthermore, be the means, both direct and indirect, of 
improving the supervision of the schools. Order and regularity, when intro- 
duced into one branch of administration, will naturally extend their influence 
to the rest. One of the first effects of classifying the schools, with reference 
to gradation, will be the necessity of fixing upon some common standard for all 
schools of the same grade. If there is a high school, there must be some 
terms of admission, and these terms must be the same for applicants from all 
the schools next below it in rank, and so of the relation of the grammar schools 
to the primary schools. If the requisitions are uniform, then all these schools, 
which dismiss classes and send them to the next higher school, must come up 
to the same standard, or their pupils would be rejected and they disgraced. 
The committees would not fail to maintain, by some means or other, such a 
uniformity. The importance of this result can easily be seen. In giving uni- 
formity to the schools of the same grade, the committee equalize the privileges 
of education to the citizens of all parts of the town. * * * 

In many parts of the State, the common schools languish in consequence of 
the patronage given to academies and private schools. The former are sup- 
ported by a moderate tax, for the sole benefit of the common and laboring 
classes. While the importance of the means of education for the children of 
those classes is acknowledged, there is no inducement for the tax-payers, whose 
children are educated elsewhere, to provide any but the most ordinary accom- 
modations for the common schools. In those places where such practice pre- 
vails, the schoolhouse is commonly old and dilapidated, the seats and desks 
inconvenient and disfigured, the teacher poorly qualified for his task, the man- 
ners of the pupils rude, and the whole condition of the school such that the 
children of a refined family would be more injured than benefited by being 
sent to it. Here the following dilemma presents itself. ‘The schools cannot be 
improved, till the better families, so called, shall consent to patronize them as 
their own. These families will not consent to send their children to the com- 
mon schools in their present condition. No other obstacle to the cause of pop- 
ular education is so great, in the places referred to, as this. Men, who have 
striven for a long course of years, to excite an interest in behalf of the public 
schools, have met with this difficulty wherever they have gone, and as yet, no 
means of overcoming it have been found. There the evil is, unabated by all 
the efforts that have been made, and those who have been most zealous in the 
work are beginning to despond. What, then, remains to be done? ‘The sys- 
tem itself must be changed; it is the interest of all classes in the community, 
to unite in changing it. Let those who now educate their children at private 
schools, and those who are obliged to edudate theirs in the common school, if 
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they educate them at all, confer together, and unite their influence in the 
annual town meeting, to bring about, for their mutual benefit, a new state of 
things. Let theschools be graded, and put under a good supervision. The 
same money that is now paid for private tuition and for board, added to the 
present amount of school money, would be sufficient to make the public schools 
superior to the best. private schools. Teachers of elevated character and 
refined manners could‘be employed, and a state of morals produced in the 
schools, which would render them as attractive as they have hitherto been 
repulsive to persons of pure taste and virtuous sentiment. If any are incred- 
ulous in respect to this statement, let them visit the public schools where the 
experiment has been most thoroughly tried, and they will find evidence that is 
irresistible even to the most sceptical. * "* 


Respecting the character of the several schools and their 
teachers, we shall not attempt to speak with much precision. 
They have all labored under some disadvantages from the va- 
rious changes which it was necessary to make, and from being 
obliged to occupy the old schoolhouses, which were wholly un- 
fit for the purpose. It was necessary that the schools should 
go into operation before the new houses could be erected, and 
in addition to this, the labors of the committee were so great 
that they found it utterly impossible to give that attention to 
the various schools which was necessary, in order to become 
thoroughly acquainted with their condition, and the character 
of the teachers. Our report, therefore, will be very general, 
that we may avoid being unjust. 

The High school, taught by Mr. Wm. A. Stone, has given, 
we believe, universal satisfaction. Mr. Stone has reduced the 
school to almost perfect order, and the pupils are making good 
progress in their studies. ‘There has been a great change for 
the better in punctuality, and regularity of attendance. ‘The 
discipline of the school is excellent. After what has been said 
in the former part of this report, we do not deem it necessary to 
say anything farther of the character of the High school, or of 
the qualifications of the teacher. Nothing we could say, would 
add to the reputation of Mr. Stone or his school, in this town. 
We will only add, that we hope the services of Mr. Stone, will 
be secured for a series of years. 

The Gifford school, instructed by Miss Edgell, labored under 
many disadvantages. Inconvenience was suffered from want of 
room, and frequent changes in the pupils who composed the 
school. We doubt not Miss Edgell made the school as good as 
it could be made by a female teacher, under the circumstances. 
Many of the boys were large, and indisposed to obey. ‘There 
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was not that progress made which might have been made, had 
the school been smaller, and the pupils more regular. The 
committee have great confidence in Miss Edgell as a teacher. 
We think, as we have before stated, that the school should 
be taught by a man, and made a school for the town. 

The Gifford school was taught in the summer, by Miss 
Church, with no good success. If we are rightly informed this 
was her first attempt. The school was a difficult one, and she 
failed to maintain order. Miss Church is an excellent scholar. 
We have never been called to examine a female teacher who 
was so thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental principles 
of grammar and arithmetic, and so familiar with the outlines, 
and even the minuter facts of geography. We sincerely hope 
she will be employed in some one of our schools. We doubt if 
her superior, as a scholar, can be found. 

In the Wyman school, taught by Miss Libbey, there has been 
a good degree of regularity and marked progress. ‘The school 
appeared well. ‘The order was good. ‘The lessons were recited 
with promptness. Although the schoolhouse was unpleasant 
and uncomfortable, yet the pupils and teacher seem to have 
made the best of it. The appearance and improvement of the 
Wyman school, was satisfactory to your committee. We think 
Miss Libbey is well adapted to the school which has been under 
her instruction. ‘This school is not large, with an average 
number of less than twenty-five pupils. It therefore enjoys 
some advantages over the schools in the Gifford division, which 
have been full to overflowing. ‘This school at the present time 
is under the special supervision of a sub-committee, and will 
doubtless be much better attended to than during the last year. 

The. Hill school, taught by Miss Harrington, was very unfa- 
vorably situated. ‘The house was not fit for a schoolhouse even 
in summer, much less in winter. It suffered also from a want 
of attention from the committee. Yet we found some very good 
scholars in school, and several, we think, hoping to enter the 
High school in August. , 

This school is small and must be for some years to come, 
which is, of course, an advantage. This division is the most 
distant from the High school. We would therefore suggest 
that the committee have a special care in the choice ofa teacher 
for this school. We were not altogether pleased with Miss 
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Harrington, but have heard no complaint from the citizens of 
that division. 

The Mystic school, taught by Miss Symmes, isa good school, 
and has made great progress. ‘There are several pupils nearly 
fitted for the High school, who seem to be quite ambitious, and 
studying hard to reach it. ‘There might be improvement in the 
discipline of this school, the order is not what it might be, 
though the improvement has been very good. Miss Symmes 
has taught this school for many years, and so far as we know, 
gives universal satisfaction to the citizens of the Mystic division. 
We would suggest to her, that she give some attention to the 
more modern style of instructing and governing a school, which 
may be done by visiting the other schools, as she may have op- 
portunity, and especially the High school. ‘This division needs 
a better house, located in a more central position. 

The Washington school, taught by Miss Chase, has been in 
operation for a shorter period than any other school in town. 
It is also the smallest school in town. Its pupils have had 
great opportunities to learn, and they have improved them well. 
We were particularly pleased with the reading and _ spelling, 
and the recitations in Colburn. Miss Chase is competent to 
take charge of a much larger school. We wish more of the pu- 
pils could come under her instruction. She understands her 
work, and does it well. 

The Primary school in the Gifford division, taught by Miss 
Christy, was examined in the presence of quite a number of the 
parents. ‘The committee were very much pleased with the 
whole appearance of this school. ‘There was perfect order, and 
an unusual readiness on the part of the pupils, in their recita- 
tions, and in performing the various duties assigned them. It 
was gratifying to observe the interest and intellectual excite- 
ment exhibited on the faces of the pupils. Notwithstanding 
the school was very much crowded through a greater part of 
the year, and experienced some considerable interruption by a 
change of rooms, it seems to have sustained an unusual degree 
of interest, and made a fine appearance on the day of examina- 
tion. We think Miss Christy is remarkably successful in inter- 
esting her pupils in their studies, and securing their affection 
for herself. We have no suggestions to make to her, except 
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that she do not suffer conscious success to diminish her vigi- 
lance and toil for the welfare of her school. 


CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


In deciding what text books should be used in the schools, 
the committee sought to make as little change as possible, con- 
sistent with the best good of the schools. In many instances 
those books were selected of which the greatest number of 
copies were found in use, inasmuch as they were also the 
best of the kind now published. One object in making the 
books uniform in all the schools is to prevent the frequent 
changes of which there has heretofore been so much complaint. 
The books introduced into all the Grammar and Primary 
schools, are the following : 

Readers and Spellers, Swan’s series; Written Arithmetic, 
Greenleaf’s series; Mental Arithmetic, Colburn; Grammar, 
Wells’s; Geography, Mitchell’s large and small. 

No other books are allowed to be used except for reference. 
This regulation is indispensable to any proper classification of 
the schools. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


There cannot be too much care on the part of committees in 
selecting teachers, and always, we think, there should be a per- 
sonal and rigorous examination. One cause of the shallow ed- 
ucation which our youth receive at the schools, is the fact that 
the teachers are not themselves well educated. ‘The bare pres- 
ence every day, and for six hours of the day, of a truly culti- 
vated mind, would do more to promote the mental culture of 
our youth, than the instruction given by many popular teachers. 
The former is like the influence of the arts, or the works of the 
great masters. ‘They have a silent power. They both allure 
and impel to great thoughts of great things. ‘That man does 
not make the best teacher, who has the most facts in his head. 

Familiarity with books does not constitute education. ‘The 
power of detecting and testing the principles of things, is a more 
certain evidence of culture, and a better quality in a teacher. 
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To be sure he that would feed others must always have baked 
bread, but flour cannot be sown, and seed corn ought not to be 
ground. ‘There is nothing more pitiful than a teacher who 
knows only what the taught are intended to learn. He who 
means to teach others, may often indeed suppress the best of 
what he knows, but he must not be half instructed. 
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EXPENDITURES, 


Schools, 


Appropriation, $1,500 00. 
Wm. A. Stone, High School, 


Miss Church, Grammar do. 


Miss Edgell, Gifford do. 
Miss Cristy, Primary do. 
Miss Libbey, Wyman do. 
Miss Harrington, Hill do. 
Miss Symmes, Mystic do. 
Miss Chase, Wash’n = do. 


Use of Vestry for Gifford School, 

Fuel and care of houses for all 
the Schooyjs, 

Book Cases, 


Remaining Undrawn, $246 71. 


285 00 
60 95 
97 11 

199 25 

164 00 

138 00 

141 78 
68 00 

9 50 


83 70 
6 00 


Building School Houses, 


Special Appropriation, $4,000 
Land for Hill School House, 
Building School House, 

Land for Rumford School House, 


Unexpended balance of Appro- 
priation, £2,970 00 


20 00 
800 00 
180 00 


1,030 00 


Incidental Expenses, 


Appropriation, 1,000 00 
Repairing Centre House for 


High School, 196 27 
os ae Gifford 157 37 
oc Engine House for 


Primary School, 157 27 


#510 91 
Support of the Poor, 112 9! 


$112 98 
Town Oifficers. 


N. B. Johnson, as Selectman, 50 00 


Loring Emerson, < cs 50 00 
Charles M’Intier, ‘“ se 50 00 
#150 00 
Use of room for Selectmen, 10 60 
Recording proceedings of ‘$ 10 00 
$20 60 
D. Youngman, Town Clerk, for 
preparing and copying prelim- 
inary documents, attending 
town meetings, and recording 
proceedings, 90 00 
For recording marriages, births, 
deaths, and making returns, 9 40 
#59 40 


Amount carried forward, $3,137 18 


) 
w 


Amount brought forward, $3,137 18 
Cyrus Bancroft, as Assessor, 98 00 
Ezekial Johnson, ‘“ a 40 25 
Gardner Symmes, ‘“ “s 98 00 
Marshall Wyman, ass’t ‘ 29 75 
Zach’h Richar son, “ “ 42.00 
Stephen Cutter, $5 a 43 75 
Marshall Symmes, “ ‘¢ 29 75 


S. B. White, as Treasurer, 25 00 
$25 00 
One Hearse, 188 00 
Stationery, 91 67 
Warning town meetings, 26 63 
Surveying, &c., 32 50 
County Tax paid W. Cambridge, 21 75 
es “Medford, 80 00 
Printing, 23 50 
Bills for lumber & labor on bridges, 33 40 
«Town Standard, 10 00 
« Sundries, 15 50 
Outstanding, about 50 00 
$572 95 
Totat Expense, $4,116 63 


Overdrawn, $833 34 


Treasurer's Account. 


B. Wurre. Treasurer. in account with the Town 
of Winchester, Dr. 


Cash received on account of 


Taxes. 2.550 00 
of town of Woburn, 1.370 00 
borrowed on ‘L'reasurer’s 


Notes, 1.400 00 
%5,320 00 
(it: 


Cash paid out on Selectmen’s 


warrants, &3,141 
Cash tn hands of Treasurer, 
March 1, 1851, $2,178 08 


5,320 00 


The Auditors of the Town of Winchester exam- 
ined the ‘l'reasurer’s Account and found it correct, 


and certified to the same. 


hed | 7 
Amount of Taxes assessed and com- 


mitted to the Collector, 3,001 96 


Amount paid ‘Treasurer by 

Collector, & 2,550 00 
Amount paid Woburn _ for 

County ‘Tax, 279 35 
Balance in Collector’s hands, 

including abatements and 

uncollected taxes, 172 61 


$3,001 96 
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Tue second year of our existence as a town, is drawing to 
a close. It has been a year of prosperity and progress, ‘The 
general aspect of the town is improved. ‘The new Depot and 
Lyceum Hall, completed within the last six months, are both 
ornaments and conveniences. A stranger alighting from the 
cars at our Depot, to-day, who had not visited us during the 
past year, would scarcely know the place. Lyceum Hall is a 
beautiful building, dedicated to religion and literature. The 
taste and beauty of the Hall, the gas-lights, the general ap- 
pearance of the audiences which assemble there on 'lhursday 
evenings, and at other times, and the high literary and reli- 
gious tone of the weekly lectures, with which we have been 
favored during the last winter, have led us to feel that we 
. unite, in no small degree, the advantages of the city and the 
country. Our well selected, chaste, and valuable library has 
been enlarged by a liberal donation from one of our enterpris- 
ing benevolent societies, and also from the funds of the Li- 
brary Association. 

Our tasty and convenient School Houses, built on a uniform 
plan, have been completed. Clocks have been placed in them, 
and other appendages that render them pleasant, Competent 
teachers have been employed. ‘The satisfaction of the citizens 
has been manifested. ‘The school system, so readily and wisely 
adopted by the town, has succeeded even beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who planned and proposed it. ‘The predictions 
of the last School Report have been more than fulfilled. 
Winchester not only stands, as was predicted, in the same col- 
umn with Boston, in the graduated seale of the Secretary’s 
Report, but within two of it, and is the fifth town in the State ; 
and in the next Annual Report it will stand higher still, unless 
there is quite an advance in some other towns. Our present 
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position in the scale, it will be remembered, indicates our rela- 
tive standing the first year of our existence, and not that of the 
year which has just expired. In the next Report, therefore, 
we shall occupy a still more elevated position, 

Our High School has obtained a reputation, even beyond the 
limits of our town, which it fully merits, as a school of peculiar 
excellence. ‘Through the whole of last year, there were pupils 
from out of town who were allured to the place solely by the at- 
tractions of the High School. The admission of such pupils 
has been wholly under the control of the Committee. It has 
been thought advisable to receive them. ‘The school is not 
large. ‘The presence of good scholars from abroad has a ten- 
dency to increase the interest and emulation of the pupils at 
home. ‘The tuition in such cases, goes into the town treasury, 
to be added to the school fund. The classification of the 
school is not affected by the admission of these pupils. They 
are required to enter the regular classes. The course of study 
is not interrupted. While, therefore, there is some gain, there 
is no loss in receiving them. On the whole, the Committee 
are highly gratified, and think they have reason to believe the 
citizens generally are gratified, with the past success, the 
present aspect, and the future promise and prospect of our ad- 
mirable school system. 

Having said these few words upon the condition and pros- 
pects of the town in respect to education and general im- 
provement and culture, we will proceed to give a more defi- 
nite account of the several schools. During the past year, the 
schools have been under the supervision of a larger Commit- 
tee, than during the year preceding, and have received more 
attention, We can, therefore, report with more precision and . 
definiteness. It will be the object of the Committee, in speak- 
ing of the schools, to say precisely what they think to be true. 
They believe this to be the wisest course. That tenderness 
which shrinks from the truth is neither good nor healthy. 
Wherever they make strictures or suggestions, it will be with 
the kindest intentions towards the teachers, and with the best 
interests of the schools in view. 


The whole number of scholars in the town of Winchester, 
on the first day of May, 1851, between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, was 216. The amount of money raised by the 
town, for the support of schools the past year, was $2,000. 
The amount received from the State was $39.77 ; making a 
total of $2039.77. This sum, if equally divided among the 
number of scholars stated above, would give nine dollars 
forty-four cents and three mills to each; an amount greater 
than that raised by any other town in the State, with two or 
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three exceptions. We have now in successful operation, eight 
schools, viz: one High School; ene Grammar School; one 
Primary School, and five mixed schools, or schoels combin- 
ing both Primary and Grammar departments. 

The number of school houses in the town is seven; five of 
which are new, and in geod condition. These five school 
houses, including the land and fixtures, have cost the town 
the sum of $7094.42. ‘The High Scheol reom and Grammar 
School room have recently undergone some necessary repairs, 
which make them very acceptable and pleasant rooms. ‘The 
location of this building is, however, decidedly unfavorable te 
the student, fromm its preximity to the public roads, and espe- 
cially te the Rail Road. And the Committee would here 
express the wish, that at no distant day, a commodious building 
may be erected in a more quiet and retired locality. The 
school house in the Mystic Division, is behind, both in its local- 
ity and internal arrangement, the spirit of improvement that 
has, thus far, so successfully prevailed in Winchester. And we 
learn, too, that members of that division are beginning to be 
dissatisfied with it; they feel, (and this is the fact) that this is 
the poorest school house in the town. They will probably ask 
the town to build them a new house in their own time. 

The salaries paid the teachers, during the past year, are as 
follows: To the teacher of the High School was paid the sum 
of 650 dollars for the year, or for 45 weeks; to the teacher of 
the Grammar School, 35 dollars per month; to a female teach- 
er of the same school, 26 dollars per month, for one term; to 
the teacher of the Primary School, 22 dollars per month; and 
to all the remaining teachers, 18 dollars per month. All the 
teachers pay their own board out of these respective sums. 

The number of months that all the schools were taught 
during the year was 753, making an average of nine months 
one week and three and three-fourth days to each school. The 
High School was taught 45 weeks, and it was the intention to 
have had all the ether schools continue 40 weeks, but as some 
of the school houses were not completed at the opening of the 
terms, only three out of the seven continued that length of 
time. ‘The whole number of scholars who have attended in 
all the schools in the summer terms was 246; the average at- 
tendance was 185. ‘The whole attendance in the fall term 
was 260; average attendance was 202. ‘The whole attend- 
ance in the Winter term was 265; average attendance 196, 
The average attendance for the year was 194. ‘The number 
of scholars under five years of age, who have attended the 
schools the past year was 21; the number over fifteen years 
of age was 54, making 75 scholars who have attended the 
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schools, that were not included in the number between five and 
fifteen years of age. 


The Mystic School was taught 40 weeks, foe the past 
year, with 30 different scholars, and an average of about 20. 
This school has long been under the instruction of Miss Pame~ 
hia Symmes, who has uniformly given perfect satisfaction to 
the members of that division. ‘The school was considerably 
broken up, during the last term, by sickness and bad travel- 
ling ; but atthe final examination it appeared as well as could 
have been expected, under such circumstances. Observa~ 
tions have been made, in another place, concerning the locality 
and other peculiarities of this house; and the Committee wilh 
only add, that, in their opinion, the interests of learning would 
be promoted i in this division by giving them a house similar to 
those in the other school divisions. 


The Wyman School has been attended by 42 scholars, dur- 
ing the past year, with an average of about 30. ‘The summer 
term was taught 14 weeks, by Miss J. F. Libbey, in the old 
school house. Miss Libbey had taught this school during the 
previous year, and was in most respects a good teacher. She 
was active and energetic—two very essential elements in the 
character of a teacher, and under her instruction the school 
made very good progress. At the close of this term she re-~ 
signed her situation. 

At the commencement of the fall-term, the school was re- 
moved to the new building erected for that purpose. This 
school house is more central, and possesses greater attrac~ 
tions than the old one. Miss Sarah H. Wentworth was ob- 
tained as teacher. -She came highly recommended to the Com- 
mittee, and sustained her examination in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. She taught during the fall and winter terms, of 13 
weeks each, and her school ranged from 39 to 42 scholars, with 
7 over fifteen years of age. Miss Wentworth is a good 
teacher, and the school has made fair progress. If, however, 
she could exereise more energy, and inspire her pupils with 
more promptness, and enforce a more decided system of order 
and discipline, her services would be by far more profitable, 
and her labors more fully appreciated. 


The Hill School was taught 40 weeks, during the past year ; 
the whole number of scholars was 20, the average 16. ‘The 
services of its former active and efficient teacher, Miss Elvira 
M. Harrington, were continued. Miss Harrington unites a 
good education with decision, energy and promptness, and 
withal an aptness to teach. The Committee, and we believe 
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the whole division, were much pleased with the general man- 
agement of the school. At the final examination, every thing, 
even to the time of the recess, was conducted in the prompt, 
business-like manner, that so peculiarly characterizes the pres- 
ent age, and that so certainly fits a person for the realities of 
life. In addition to the usual recitations, compositions were 
read, written by scholars from seven to ten years of age, that 
would reflect great credit on many of twice that age. ‘The 
finest specimens of penmanship, with the exception of those 
to be mentioned in the Grammar School, were here exhibited. 

There is, however, one serious fault that prevails in this 
school, and that is an indistinctness of utterance. The teacher 
has spent hours and days in trying to overcome this pernicious 
habit. It seems almost impossible to induce some of the boys 
in this school, to open their mouths, and when they are open- 
ed, the sounds that are emitted seem to be obstructed. ‘This 
is all owing to a:careless habit of conversation while at home ;__ 
and the teacher must, in some instances, spend weary years of 
toil in overcoming it. Much assistance could be rendered 
the teacher, and an incalculable benefit to the scholar, if 
parents would see to it, that neither they nor their children are 
ever allowed to utter a word or sentence in any other than a 
correct pronunciation, and with a distinct articulation. 


The Rumford School did not go into operation till the 
commencement of the fall term; it having been formed, 
principally, from the Centre division. The fall and winter 
terms were taught 13 weeks each. ‘The whole number in at- 
tendance was 24, the average 16. ‘This low average was 
owing to’an epidemic that prevailed. Miss Lydia Ann Pear- 
sons was employed as teacher, and her labors have resulted 
in a very respectable improvement-of the school, and a gener- 
al satisfaction on the part of all interested. 

There is in this school a general fault of indistinctness in 
reciting and reading, and, in some instances, a very remarka- 
ble rapidity of utterance; which the teacher might do much 
towards correcting, in future terms. 'The order was good, and 
an air of quiet and comfort seemed generally to prevail. ‘The 
exercises at the close were quite interesting and various. 
Several declamations were listened to, among which was one 
spoken in French. 


The Washington School was taught during the summer 
and. fall terms, of 12 weeks each, by Miss H. E. Chase. The 
school was small, consisting of only 14 different scholars, and 
an average of about 10. It was kept in a private house, 
and consequently not so many conveniences were enjoyed as 
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in the other schools. The improvement was as great and the 
general management as acceptable as the circumstances of the 
school and room would admit. Miss Chase resigned the 
school in consequence of ill health. 

Miss Sarah H. Collamore was employed to instruct in the 
winter term. Owing to the new house not being completed 
as expected, the term continued only 10 weeks. ‘There was 
a small increase in numbers; 18 different scholars having 
attended. In so short a time, it could not be expected that a 
new teacher would produce any very great degree of im- 
provement ; yet at the close, every thing, in the way of order 
and improvement, was perfectly satisfactory. 

In this school, also, indistinctness of utterance prevails to a 
great extent. It is a fault so prevalent that we here recom- 
mend to all the teachers, and especially to the teacher of this 
school, to pay particular attention to it, and ascertain if some 
measures cannot be devised to overcome it. 


The Primary School has been taught 39 weeks, during the 
past year, in three terms of 13 weeks each. 60 different 
scholars have attended during the year, 11 of whom were 
under five years of age. 53 attended in the fall term, with an 
average of 42; and 50 attended in the winter, with an average 
of only 38. This small average was caused by the general 
prevalence of the hooping-cough, and the severe cold weather 
and bad travelling. ‘The school was kept during the summer 
term in the small building known as the Engine House; 
which was wholly unfit for so large a school, and it was ex- 
changed at the commencement of the fall term, for the new 
building ereeted for this school. ‘This house is central, pleas- 
antly and favorably located, the room neat and convenient, 
and the happy faces of the little pupils bear faithful testimony 
to the desirableness of the change. | 

The Committee are happy to report that this school has con- 
tinued, through the year, under the instruction of its former 
excellent teacher, Miss Harriet B. Cristy. Her faithfulness as 
a teacher, is well attested by the love and confidence of all her 
pupils; her success must have been apparent to the hundred 
spectators who attended her final examination; and her ardu- 
ous and untiring labors are fully appreciated by the Com- 
mittee. 

The excellence of this school consists, not in the fact alone, 
that good order is kept, and the usual branches of education, 
taught and practically illustrated, and that great and rapid 
progress .has been made in them; but also in the additional 
fact, that many other collateral subjeets are introduced. 
Among which, the cultivation.of good manners receives atten- 
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tion. The pupil is taught how to treat his mates, and his 
superiors ; how to appear in the house, and on the way. In 
fact, although reading and spelling are in no degree slighted, 
yet deportment is by no means neglected. ‘The teacher takes 
especial pains to interest, and make her pupils happy,—te 
make them feel that they are at home, and that she is their 
friend. And the Committee can only say, further, in the lan- 
guage of one of the little sengs sung by her pupils at the ex- 
aminatien, that “‘ we hepe she will long remain.” 


The Gifford, or Grammar School was taught 39 weeks, 
during the past year. ‘I'he whole attendance in the summer 
term was 62, average attendance was 40; whole attend- 
ance in the fall term was 53, average attendance 42; whole 
attendance in the winter term was 50, average 38, Being 
an average of 40 for the year. ‘This school was taught 12 
weeks in the summer term by Miss Sarah A. Hamlin. ‘This 
lady was highly recommended to the Committee, and during 
the first part of the term it was believed that the school was 
doing very well. But, for various causes, the last part of the 
term resulted in a complete failure. We should be unwilling, 
however, that any one should infer that we attribute this failure 
wholly te the teacher. ‘T'here were various causes that opera- 
ted to produce this result. Some ef which we will enumerate. 

The school is composed ef two very dissimilar elements ; 
the first is a class of ambitious young scholars, fresh from the 
Primary Department, who are ready and willing to be govern- 
ed by wholesome regulations, but who will take advantage 
and break over restraint if any opportunity to do so is present= 
ed; the other class is composed of young lads and misses, 
who, perhaps, disappointed in not being admitted to the High 
School, have become indifferent and somewhat reckless, and 
who take every advantage, especially if the teacher, in their 
opinion, is not competent to instruct or govern them. Under 
such circumstances it could not reasonably be expected that 
much progress would be made; and during the spring term 
{we speak advisedly) none was made,—-except, indeed, progress 
was made in sport and mischief. In view of all these facts, 
the Committee came to the conclusion, that it was essential to 
the interests of this school, that it be under the instruction of - 
a male teacher. Although this would necessarily increase the 
expense of the school in a small degree, yet the Committee 
believed that they should be sustained in the experiment. 

William Moulton was obtained at a salary of 35 dollars per 
month. ‘The fall term was taught by him 13 weeks, He had 
53 scholars, and an average of 42. And although the school 
was commenced under all the unfavorable circumstances just 
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alluded to, yet the committee saw evident marks of improves 
ment in many respects, before the close of the first term. Mr, 
Moulton continued the school 18 weeks during the winter 
term, with 50 different scholars, and an average of 38; 1} 
of whom were ,over 15 years of age. I'he system of grad- 
ual, quiet improvement, commenced in his first term, was 
continued in this, and with satisfactory results. A good des 
gree of order has been attained, and a greater degree of studi- 
ousness, and a consequent improvement in the promptness of 
recitations has been the result. The committee are very hap- 
py in being able to say, that at the final examination, a very 
good impression was left upon their minds, and they believe 
upon the minds of all present. In fact, great improvement 
has been made in this school in almost every particular that 
pertains to ** the scholar.’’ And if this school can remain under 
the instruction of a Master, who will carry out a mild, but yet 
a steady, unflinching system of discipline, it will very soon 
take that rank among our other schools that its position and 
importance demand. ‘The Committee saw some specimens of 
penmanship, in this school, that reflect great credit on the 
writers. Not only were the books neat, and the penmanship 
good, but the improvement was commendable. 

There are certain faults in this school which may be noticed. 
The first is an indistinctness of utterance, when ;reading and 
reciting, and especially in the latter. ‘The mouth is not opened 
sufficiently to give a distinct utterance ; besides, the tone is 
sometimes so low that even when the utterance is distinct, it 
cannot be heard across the room. ‘The teacher could do 
much to remedy this evil. ‘There are also in this school, 
(and they may not be confined to this) a few scholars who 
are such flovers of fun and mischief, for its very sake, that 
the pockets of our tax-payers have been frequently lightened 
by drafts to repair chairs, tables, benches, banisters, doors, 
hinges, locks, and clothes-hooks, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous panes of glass that have been reset at the expense of the 
town.. In some instances the perpetrator has been detected, 
and in others he has eseaped. 


The High School has been taught 45 weeks, during the past 
~ year. The whole attendance in the summer term was 382, the 
average attendance 30; the whole attendance in the fall term 
was 31, average attendance 30; and the whole attendance in 
the winter term was 36, the average attendance 35; making 
an average for the year of 32 scholars. 

Respecting the High School, it will be necessary to say but 
little. Its success has been very great ; surpassing the expec- 
tations of its warmest friends, Mr. Stone is devoted to his 
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work, and magnifies his vocation. The discipline of the 
school is good. It is rigorous without being severe. ‘The last 
examination was the best the school has ever passed. ‘The 
Committee, and the large number of citizens present, were 
highly gratified with the whole appearance of the school. 
There is exhibited by the pupils, a clearness of understanding, 
maturity of judgment, and self-reliance, which are always the 
fruit of toil, and which, in this case, have come from the fact that 
for the last two years they have been compelled to think for 
themselves. The law of the school is ‘ work when you work,” 
and ‘* work when here.” ‘The teacher is not satisfied with filling 
the memory with dead facts, nor with carrying the pupils 
through, or rather over, a given amount of study, but aims to 
make them thoroughly understand the studies they pursue, and 
in respect to every new truth or principle which they learn, to 
render them independent of the form in which they found. it. 
The result is an increase of mental power, and new ability to 
conquer difficulty, and find truth. And this is attended by a 
new and unanticipated delight in intellectual exercises, and the 
sweet and thrilling consciousness of individual, spiritual power, 
unto which so many never attain. 

This then is the praise of our High School, that it prompts, 
encourages, and leads the mind to habits of energetic, inde- 
pendent thought; teaches and persuades it to seek culture 
through toil, pleasure through profit, and to expect, and to be 
content with disagreeable means in the attainment of every 
great and good object. 

The principles in which the prosperity of this school lies, on 
which its peculiar excellence is founded, and in which its life, 
individual and unique, resides, will be found, we think, in the 
following thoughts on mental culture, which we have chosen as 
the subject of discussion in the body of this report. 


MENTAL CULTURE. 


Culture is the fruit of toil, and is borne by no other tree. 
The degree of it corresponds to the degree of toil. Education 
is the result of labor, and consists in ability to do great or difli- 
cult things. We mean, of course, things great or difficult rela- 
tively to the original mental power of the doer. ‘This is true 
in all the departments of education, physical, moral, and mental. 
A man’s education, then, is exactly measured by his mental 
labor ; not by the number of books he has read, or the years 
he has studied, but by the manner in which he has read, and 
the purpose to which he has studied. One may be learned 
and not be educated. Very good scholars have sometimes 
very little mental culture. An educated man is a temple of 
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knowledge, he is an edifice, one that has been edified, or liter- 
ally, budlt up. Some expect this building to be reared by a 
process of training in which absolutely nothing is builded up, 
nay, in which not a finger is stirred to help onthe work. Pos- 
sibly they think that the intellectual dome will, like the walls 
of ''hebes, rise to the harmonious concert of sighs and yearn- 
ing wishes. But it will not. It must be built, stone by stone. 
Patient and persevering toil alone will rear it. A new timber 
is fastened, or a new stone laid, whenever the mind has truly 
applied itself to some subject, or whenever some valuable 
communication has been made to it, which it has effectually 
comprehended. Every building isa monument of labor, in the 
' spiritual as in the material world, and it indicates to a practised 
eye, the amount of labor it has cost; and the value of the edi- 
fice varies with the degree of toil expended in erecting it. 

Not merely, then, to adorn and inform is the office of cul- 
ture. But out of information to bring knowledge, out of ex- 
cellencies to educe excellence, out of powers to make power, 
is the business of education. Educo: to lead out, not to fill 
ine ‘The faculties are to be trained and drilled by a long and 
laborious process, like military cadets, till they work together 
and for one end, till they come up to every new onset, at the 
word of command, like the invincible guard of Napoleon. 
This is the source of power. ‘The spirit that rules, is that 
which seems out of the reach of what it rules. It cannot be 
disturbed, or broken, or routed; it is always orderly, serene, 
and ready. ‘This is the result of training, discipline, culture. 
We would not be understood to say, however, that culture 
alone will confer upon any mind this intellectual dominion. 
Neither culture nor anything else ‘‘ can make more of a man 
than can be made of him.” Yet this is its natural, legitimate 
tendency, and where it has the proper material to begin with, 
it will bring out this result. Culture gives strength. But it 
must be complete, and is the child of study. Roaming in the 
fields and woods, reading books or hearing lectures will not 
secure it. 

It is only those who refleet upon what they hear, see, or 
read, and make the truth communicated, their own, by fusion 
in the laboratory of their own minds, that are advanced and 
strengthened thereby. A person may attend a whole course of 
scientific lectures, and have not a shadow of real science in his 
brain. One may listen to a series of lucid doctrinal discours- 
es, extending through the whole system of theology, and in the 
end, have not two properly consecutive ideas on a single doc- 
trine of Scripture. ‘There must be application, thought, rigor- 
ous discipline, to acquire knowledge or culture. Hence, in 
our Colleges, we find the study of the Pure Mathematics, the 
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Calculus and Analytical Geometry. These are difficult, 
hard, as we say. Rigor is the parent of vigor. There must 
be close application, and independent thought. The power of 
abstraction must be obtained ; that is, the ability to concen- 
trate all the powers of the mind upon one point, and hold 
them there. And along-side the mathematics, in the same in- 
stitutions, are arranged the Latin and Greek classics, for the 
cultivation of the taste, that the result may not be one-sided 
and partial. ‘The argument in favor of the German edition of 
the Classics, and against Cooper, Anthon, e¢ id omne genus, 
is founded on the general truth, the less help the better, or, the 
more work the better. For the same reason are our Colleges 
perceptibly raising their standard of admission, and increasing 
in the frequency, rigor, and severity, of their examinations. 
Slowly are they approaching the severe discipline of the uni- 
versities of Germany. 

It is to be regretted that the same upward tendency is not 
seen in all the departments of education. But something 
quite different, we think, obtains in our lower schools. ‘There 
is prevalent, in the good State of Massachusetts at least, a hu- 
manitarian sentiment, the effect of which upon education is 
extremely mischievous, making superficial scholars and puny 
men; so that, as a matter of fact, the Granite State rears a 
very large proportion of those men who occupy the most re- 
sponsible positions among us. A great number of our best 
teachers, many more than the population of the State would 
lead us to expect, have emigrated from that rocky land, that 
land of severity, discipline, and toil. ‘There is creeping into 
our schools, and into the whole educational department, a 
sickly sentiment, that the pupils must not be tasked beyond 
what is perfectly agreeable to them. And there seems to be a 
desire to make the privileges so great that our youth cannot 
avoid an education, if they would ; 


Est via sublimis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 
Regalemque domum. 


Of this parnassian promenade there might be some pith in 
saying, Lactea nomen habet. 'Che same false idea is seen in, the 
simplified character of many text books; and especially in 
that most ludicrous exhibition of Geography set to music. 
The next thing we expect to hear of is Day’s Algebra adapt- 
ed to * The Last Rose of Summer.” 

There is evidently an increasing tendency in our schools to 
make eyery thing pleasant and agreeable to the pupil. This 
tendency arises from the same misapprehension of what culture 
is, from which springs, also, the disposition to simplify and 
make easy every text book, to make effort unnecessary, to 
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make it possible for the mind to play with rigorous and analytic 
science. ‘This is a palpable absurdity in all ordinary cases, 
and if there be any exception, it can only be in the case of the 
complete and perfect scholar. 

Now what can be the object of introducing pleasantry into 
the sphere of toil, of converting labor into pleasure ? Doubt- 
less, to get certain things done without interfering with the in- 
clination of the doer. ‘This is a mode of operating which may 
possibly in some instances be expedient in the case of master 
and servant, but is disgraceful in a teacher with his pupil. It 
is subversive of the very idea of education, an essential part 
of which is a complete triumph over inclination. If we change 
the nature of toil, we necessarily change its fruit. ‘The ten- 
dency upon which we are now animadverting has been ex- 
tremely detrimental, both in life and in science. Its object, 
we suppose, to speak more philosophically, is to bring into al- 
liance the sensuous and spiritual powers. Now doubtless, 
where such an alliance between reason and sense has a legiti- 
mate object, it may be allowed. We can conceive a case; 
for example, when we wish to call into vigorous and continu- 
ed action a mind remarkably stupid and dull. For dullness 
cannot be moved, in the first instance, except by sensible im- 
pressions. ‘So far, then, as disinclination to study is the result 
of deficiency, interest in appearance, or mere sensuous pleas- 
antry, is a gain, and a decisive step towards culture. History 
affords an illustration of our meaning. We find that those races 
which have just risen from the slavery of the animal condi- 
tion, delight in show, and manifest an inclination for ornament 
and display, with a predilection for bright colors. This same 
tendency, exhibited, as it sometimes is, by persons of cultiva- 
ted minds, is anomalous. Daily life also affords us an illustta- 
tion. We see that class of persons termed “ fops,’’ who have 
got one step above the savage, but have as yet no real culture, 
decorating their unspiritual persons with brass or gold, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Now this is the elevation of the 
animal into the notional creature, and is, at least, a little near- 
er the intellectual. One spiritual faculty certainly is in opera- 
tion,—the imagination. For, a mind that is entertained by 
ornamenting the person, is no longer pleased by that which it 
receives, but by that which it does, since show is the work of 
man, and not of nature. Now when the mind is conscious of 
having done something itself, it may be led to believe in its 
ability to do something more or greater; it has operated in 
one sphere, it may in another; and there is at least a possibili- 
ty, that the notional creature which arose from the animal by 
means of pleasant artifices and spiritual play, may be still fur- 
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ther elevated into the intellectual, by means of discipline and 
study. 

But though cases may be supposed where these artificial 
lures may be allowable, yet, where, to accomplish the purpose, 
the pupil must act as a pure rational being, free from all sen- 
suous influences, there pleasure finds its limit, which it cannot 
pass, without defeating the object. And such a case we sup- 
pose every advanced school to present. At all events, it will 
be seen from the illustrations we have used, that the introduc- 
tion of taking arts, legerdemain, intellectual gambol, for the 
purpose of securing attendance and study, is by no means 
complimentary to the already intellectual pupils in the High 
Schools of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This use of 
by-play, and esthetic jugglery, practised by so many teachers 
of youth, is not good, and is always, eventually, rewarded 
with contempt. ‘There are few pupils who would not prefer 
being brought into the harness by reasons rather than by 
lures. If they come voluntarily into the traces they will pull 
better and longer. If you lure them in, you must lure them 
on. 

The student’s business is to acquire knowledge and act by 
it; and effort is necessary to both, in order to exclude the 
senses from what the mind does; for perception must be ab- 
stracted from all pure thought. When we think, we are ina 
state of activity; when we perceive, we are in a state of pas« 
sivity, In the one case the mind is directed to some sub- 
ject, in the other it is diverted by some circumstance. Where, 
then, knowledge or culture is the aim, pleasantry can be of no 
service to the pupil; rather is progress stayed, just so long as 
he is pleased, that is, diverted from his work. 

Now, in the process of education, one object is to impart 
knowledge, (not information) knowledge of abstract truths, 
genq 1 principles, which may be applied to all individual 
questions that can ever occur. Another object is to discipline 
the mind to such habits of independent thought, that it will be 
able to see and make this application, without foreign assist- 
ance, either from books or other minds, and so, alone, solve 
all problems that may arise. ‘he last and least object is to 
impart information. 

A clear appreciation of the first named object of education 
is exhibited in the style of some of the teachers or professors 
in our higher institutions of learning. One notices in their 
mode of instruction, a reluctant and sparing use of examples. 
Examples, or parables, are advisable in cases of stupidity ; as 
Christ told the Jews, he used them on that account. And they 
may be used cautiously to illustrate the practical value of 
knowledge already possessed, But they should be used 
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cautiously, and with the object for which they are used defi- 
nitely understood by the pupil. For, what obtains with per- 
fect truth as a general principle, is liable to qualifications in 
each particular case, and as circumstances occur in each par- 
ticular case, which are contingent in respect to the general 
principle it is meant to elucidate, it is always to be feared that 
these contingent relations may become incorporated with that 
general principle, and deduct somewhat from its universality 
and necessity. Hence it is that the unthinking will sometimes 
admit your general truth when it is first stated to them, but on 
a little recollection, not to say reflection, they will bring out 
their denial. ‘The reason is, that they have brought your fun- 
damental truth to some particular case which they have recalled 
to mind, to some phase of which the principle does not seem to 
apply, or concerning which they have previously formed an 
erroneous judgment. ‘They test the principle by some one 
and doubtful instance. Hence the danger of trusting to the 
decisions of those who think but little. This is so important, 
that a teacher who comprehends the nature of his vocation, 
will always prefer to dismiss his pupil with but an imperfect 
grasp of the general principle, to sending him out into the 
world with something special and contingent mistaken for it. 
Hence the reason of Bacon’s style of closing his articles by a 
concise expression of the abstract truth, from which all above 
it has been deduced, that the general principle may be last 
impressed upon the mind, and longest BAe, 

In teaching, the mind of the pupil must not only be led to 
perceive truth, but to prove it. ‘The imagination has no place 
here. ‘l'o see a truth, and to know it to be a truth, are two 
things. In this lies the cause of the difference between the 
firm and fickle among men. In teaching, therefore, funda- 
mental principles should be established in the mind, and kept 
prominent there. ‘This is true in all branches and departments. 
Arithmetic, for example, should be taught, by enunciating and 
demonstrating the general principles, and then giving just 
enough examples in connection with those principles to convince 
the mind of their practical application, and to accustom it to the 
use of its powers in the way of making that application. The 
general principle is lost sight of in a multiplicity of examples 
or illustrations, which, like imperfect images or pictures, gen- 
erally supercede the impression or recollection of the original. 
For this reason the text-book in science must be so written, 
or the verbal exposition so managed, as to exclude everything 
individual and contingent. ‘To be sure, the mind will not be 
subjected to this yoke without resistance. But we expect, 
and insist upon this self-denial, on the part of the pupil, anda 
serious resolution, not to regard, for the sake of the knowl. 
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edge, the difficulties which are inseparable from its acquisi-« 
tion. 

The business of the teacher is not like that of the writer, the 
literary man, to persuade the mind that a certain thing is pos- 
sible or desirable; nor like that of the orator, to awaken the 
belief that it is really so, but to convince by proof, and to dis- 
cipline through the use of proof. The design of Euclid in the 
forty-seventh proposition is not to create the feeling that it is 
possible or desirable that the sum of the squares of the base 
and perpendicular of a right-angled triangle is equal to the 
square of the hypothenuse, or to awaken the belief that it is 
really so, but to elevate belief into conviction by proving that 
it is necessarily so, and to strengthen the mental muscles by 
conducting the mind up the steps of the demonstration. 

The rigorous, scientific mode of teaching puts us in posses+ 
sion of knowledge; the pleasing, attractive style lends us the 
same only for momentary enjoyment and use. ‘The first gives 
us the tree with its roots, but we must wait patiently till it 
blossoms and bears fruit; the other plucks for us only the 
blossoms and fruit, but the tree which bore them is not 
ours, and when they are enjoyed and have withered, our pos- 
sessions vanish away. Now the student gathers for remote 
purposes and for future use. Hence the teacher must be 
careful to make him a complete possessor of the knowledge 
which he transmits to him. But nothing is our own, except 
that which is transmitted to the intellect. 

Upon these grounds we consider it injurious, that, in works 
prepared for the education of youth, scientific matters should 
be clothed in an attractive and alluring garb. It is true, such 
authors accomplish with their works the design of being intro- 
duced, of being used ; but always at the expense of the more 
important design, to what purpose they are used. By such 
works the intellect is always exercised only in its harmony 
with the imagination, and thus never learns to distinguish the 
manner from the matter,—never gets able to hold the truth 
when the form in which it was found is forgotten, and, conse- 
_ quently, is always dependent upon the book. ‘This is the rea- 
son why so many students fail in the application of the princi- 
ples laid down in the books which they have studied. In 
practice they are shiftless and inefficient. The reason is not 
that they are mere theorists, but that they are not theorists at 
all. ‘They do not deserve to be so called, for they are not, and 
never were, in possession of the general principles of the science 
or art which they would make use of. ‘Their book-knowledge, 
as it is called, is laughed at, and well it may be. ‘The mind, 
therefore, should be forced to independent action, by the very 


treatment of a text-book. And the teacher should present to 
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his pupil a rigorous method, and, where possible, make it an 
object of his desire. For, the student should learn to labor for 
an end, and be content, tag, with disagreeable means, for the 
sake of the end. He should early strive after that nobler 
pleasure, which is the reward of exertion. 

We really possess nothing but what results from our own 
mental action; and we can reproduce nothing, but what has 
become, by reflection, incorporated with our own thoughts ; 
and we cannot appreciate what we cannot reproduce ; hence 
the errors in judgment both of the solid and the showy. If 
an uneducated or ignorant person reports to you a lecture, a 
sermon, or a plea, which you did not hear,—in one case he 
will tell you something the man said, and forget to express his 
opinion of it, unless, perchance, he pronounces it rather dull. 
In another instance he will say it was brilliant or splendid ; 
though he may not use these words. But when you ask him 
what the speaker said, he is wholly at a loss, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause he will say, ‘‘ O he said so many things, I could 
not tell you,—he spoke beautifully.” Now he is quite uncon- 
scious of these different modes of criticism,and the facts which 
they imply, while you, who are in the habit of tracing effects 
to their causes, will think less of the last speaker, as he praises 
him the more. And generally, and with justice, your estima- 
tion will be in the inverse ratio of his applause. 

There is too much tendency in the prevailing ideas of educa- 
tion at the present time, in this State at least, to produce such 
critics as the ignorant person to whom we have just referred. 
Nothing is attended to but the memory and the taste; nor 
are these in any proper sense educated ; the memory fails, and 
the taste reaches nothing but appearance. A conception of 
something excellent is gained, but no excellence. An image 
is kept before the mind, instead of giving it the thing itself ; 
and the pupils merely imitate or ape, what they ought te be. 
Now the true mode is to secure the possession of the substance, 
and the appearance will shape itself. Nothing but what is al- 
ready a living fact within us, can become so without us. 
Hence, as a writer on manners has truly remarked, ‘ It is. 
generally a hazardous experiment, to form the taste, complete- 
ly, before one has exercised the intellect as a pure, reflective 
power, and enriched his head with ideas. It must unavoida- 
bly be pernicious to a young man to introduce him to the 
circle of the Graces, before the Muses have declared him com- 
petent ; and that which gives the exterior polish to the mature 
youth, hardly fails to make a fool of the immature.’ 

We have dwelt at such length upon this theme, meee keh we 
feel it to be of very great importance. For, unless we err in 
opinion, there is prevalent in the community a very erroneous 
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idea of what culture is, and the source from which it comes. 
And besides, true mental culture is the only basis, leaving 
divine grace out of account, on which a good and reliable 
character can be founded. We cannot trust persons who have 
no mental discipline. ‘They will not wear. It is the habit of 
thought, of subjecting every thing to the test of reason, which 
makes a safe and pleasant friend. Good feelings cannot be 
depended upon; slight and insufficient causes may change the 
sweet into bitter ; and in undisciplined minds, affection is easily 
converted into hatred, fondness and kindly esteem into cold- 
ness and leering ill-will. 

But we have neither time nor space now to speak of the 
fruits of culture; we are after the thing itself, and the means 
of getting it. 

What we have said respecting the true mode of teaching, 
and by inference, the true mode of learning, is founded upon 
this truth, that the student should seek pleasure through profit, 
and not profit through pleasure. That a rough and thorny 
road should be borne for the sake of the end, and not the end 
made desirable on account of the agreeableness of the way 
to it. We have endeavored to show that any one who would 
ever be really educated, must pursue this course, namely, 
seek pleasure through profit. And it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate that all true and enduring pleasure must be thus 
sought, or never obtained. 

On the principles which have now been laid down, and 
_ which are fundamental, if we have correct ideas on the sub- 
ject we are treating, we found the belief that every true stu- 
dent will like that school best which is most profitable ; and that 
even those pupils who have received sickly and lackadaisical 
ideas on this subject from parents or other sources, if they ever 
acquire sufficient mental independence to render their opinions 
of any value, will coincide in this decision. ‘The truth is, we 
are thankful to those persons who have helped us. Ultimate- 
ly, at least, we are always most grateful to those teachers who 
have aided us most, even though their means were rigorous, 
severe, and painful, and though our pupilage under them was 
bedewed with tears. We bless the man who sought our good, 
even at the expense of our good will. We would not, in 
wiser years, that our youth had been all ease and sunshine. 
We regret not those early struggles between the impulses of 
animal life and obedience to a rightful authority, which nerved 
and strengthened us for a manly victory over the flesh. We 
thank those who introduced us to toil and self-denial, and 
made them our companions. It was for our profit. It seemed 
grievous for the time, but worked out for us what measure of 
glory we possess. Only through pain comes the strength to 
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banish pain. Only by suffering, do we get power over suffering. 
The young mind may hope and dream as it will; life has its 
pang, early or late. Early toil and pain make the buoyant 
and victorious manhood, and the peaceful age. But early 
ease and pleasure reap a painful retribution, in a maturity 
feeble and unsustained, and an old age the sport of accident 
and change. Every valuable possession of the soul must be 
bought, ex necessitate ret. The true student will manfully en- 
dure to climb the rugged hill, for the sake of the glorious 
prospect he will have from the summit. 


Joun M. STExExe, 

Freperick O. Princes, 

Cuarues KimBat1, Committee. 
Ouiver R. Criark, 

Davin Youneman, 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


OF 


EXPENDITURES 


OF 


THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


For the Year ending March 1, 1852. 


SCHOOLS. 

Balance of appropriation for 1850, $246 71 

Appropriation for 185],.......... 2000 00 

Rec’d from State School Fund,.... 39 77 

$2286 48 

Teachers’ Wages for 1850. 
Wroliterm Ay Stoners se Seas le $195 00 
Miss E. M. Harrington,............... ene. 52 00 
A COE CPT ee 52 00 
ER Ee ai on ow 0. 0 9 00.00 0 58S 0.0 £9 71 50 
NIE Caidlarel di « Sa dink. seid sods cendns 68 00 
Miss Pamelia Symmes, os ci.es csse sce ceclces cee 52 00 
DE EMEE snc cnccrcasseccescsussevlils 97 11 
Teachers’ Wages for 1851. 

IONE. . Seidcaceccssescccccesucves $433 34 
EET no old oot nc nce nate sse.: 9 cngan? 113 75 
RSTn onc Wn papinigcessecesnsces 143 00 
IG so ot ccs k'adaccencecccecseens 63 00 
EE USE, haw acco da seeacesccesesscy ss 108 00 
EME EABITINOCON «cn caccccccncneccoues 180 75 
BITE TIVIOINGS oe ccc cee ctcccccccce 121 50 
Rie eee amin,.”.’.."....... AA A LE TEES 72 00 
Bee eee Fh PDtWOTThi,. «25s occ ccevccterpecs 58 50 

Miss L. A. Persons,..... ..ceeeeseceseccseee 


$587 61 


58 50 
——— $1352 34 


Amount carried forward,.......+...-. Tutveetiecets $1939 95 
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Amount brought forward,.........eeeeeeeees évaes 


Fuel for Schools for 1850. 


BSW, SymimOGss<s ovate eee eeM eee ss eso ove ss. $6 50 
Pamelia Symmes, ... sass dae dd as Pe & oa ocleicie ys ba 1 50 
Joseph Stone,. <cocsssenavesesavccseccecscess 12 30 


O. RR. Clatk;, «mh: 0 da0 5 UE nasa nacndhaet ane $12 65 
J. RAs RAUDODIDOOIEET Sn spk u esse sc bee see wea 7 50 
ASTRO snc tarsna’ bs cics ot vewwhipnewn tee kOe 20 77 
P. W. Symmes, cosescccesvvcsccccess ossees 28 53 
J. Hunnewell, Sawing, &c., ......eeeeeerceecs 11 80 
Li. Bie SYMMOS, ¢ 0. ss pn caeaee + oaneeenesenesn es 9.19 
L,, Spaulding,....ccescee necessccscrencasees 10 25 
PA FSGNTEON.: . vu's ds opine Ade hse ne b aca ne te ae 3 50 
SEL. TIOUON, oc cnvcossconcssocthas 405s 5 00 
A. Gregg, Coal, «0d so citetisiscccecnccvcvccnns 79 18 
Total paid for Wages and Fuel,....... $2148 62 

Balance undrawn,......2. cesses: $137 86 


$20 30 


$188 37 


Building School Houses and Land for same. 


HILL SCHOOL HOUSE. 
Elmore Johngoni balance, s.cccccnsestsocenavas $75 00 
Wm. A. Dodge, Grading and Wall,........... 50 00 


PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


A. N. Shepard’ for Lahd,. oss. soisrackeeeans $340 50 
Cyrus Bancroft, Specifications and Contract,.... 2 00 
Stephen Nichols, Masonry,........ee.eeeeeees 183 40 
Elmore Johnson, Plans,...-.......-. See, ~ 6 00 
AP. Stone, Binding Wie. v.enss «<9 s see cesne Jat egO 
N. B. Johnson, Digging well, &c.,......++.2++. 25 07 
pe MM Ash) ENMD, «= <s0s00 ven eebn anee ak ss 11 87 
M. G: Danforth,. Painting,.....ssescsccsscams 3 50 
J. C. Wood, Columns and Plates,.......+...+0.. 22 78 


$125 00 


$2052 82 


Amount carried forward,......csccccccsecccesvcee $4020 44 
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Amount brought forward,...... Pee. ata Gees ¢ ih 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL HOUSE. 

S. S. Richardson, Land,........... ities s Ante. md OO 

Elmore Johnson, Building, &c.,............0-. - 1050 00 
RUMFORD SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Elmore Johnson, Plans, &c.,........e0sseecuee 2 50 

D. Youngman, Specifications,..........++22e0. 1 50 

ee an 13 03 

Richardson & Collamore, Building, &c. ....... 1048 25 
WYMAN SCHOOL HOUSE. 

D. Youngman, Specifications,...... FET RFE OO OE 

Elmore Johnson, Building, &c...........4.-+.+ 933 00 


$4326 44 


$1200 06 


$1065 28 


$934 50 


School Furniture, including Seats and Desks. 


J. L. Ross, for balance of Bill (1850)........... $11 66 
Joseph Stone, Table, Chair, Bell, Broom, (1850,) 2 55 
Wm. Simonds, Desk, Chair, &c.,......sss6.s-5 16 00 
J. L. Ross, Seats and Desks,.......... dedeade ¥) 46400 
William O. Haskell, Chairs, &c.,...........08. 37 50 
Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., Stoves and Pipe,......- ses | 8437 
Elmore Johnson, Repairs,:.............2ee00- {rego 
Joseph Huse, Stoves and Pipe,.......... tes 84 19 
School Incidentals. 1850. 
Cyrus Bancroft, Surveying and Leases,........ $3 00 
Asa Fletcher, Labor and materials,............ 1 97 
Ozro C. Kimball, care of House, ..... POE, 9 75 
Chas. H. Whittemore, care of House, .......... 3 56 
Joseph Stone, care of House, ....... PROP Ie i 
Joseph Stone, Room Rent, .........sceeeeese- 15 00 
Richardson & Collamore, Repairs,..........- rate 10528 
J. A. Merrifield, Stove and Pipe,.............- 26 37 
Wm. J. Reynolds & Co., Sundries,..s1....-+-- 5 60 
1851. 

J. S. Rogers, care of House,..........eeeee8: . 62-00 
J. M. Steele, Prizes, Travel, and Stationery,.... 12 87 

Amount carried forward,......sssscsssosccoss Ate 


$79 53 


$14 87 
$8281 08 


Amount brought forward,...... JT NTO LS PUY PBR IS 

School Incidentals. 1851. Continued: 
D. Youngman, taking School Cengus,........... 5 00 
D. Youngman, Ink, Repairs and Freight,....... 275 
Chas. Stimpson, Copy Slips). 2.5 visvessccssese 5 00 
J.P. Jewett, .Priges,...0s< Pe MeRERS tht s0g 6 o> 12 00 
Thomas Groom, Record Book,....:.....e+eee8 3 50 
S. B. White, Rent of School Room,..........-. 12 50 
John Eaton, Care DEHOUGGss sks adcs<accees boas 6 75 
Z. Abbott, Journey to Andover,...........see. 1 50 
C. H. Whittemore, care of House,..........«. ‘ 3 25 
Asa Fletcher, Labor and Stock,........-sesee 4 06 
O. R. Clark, Sundries,...... Phares bie nae is winsalail 4 78 
As Taylor c&—Co.,Sundries, .1.......sescccese 2 95 
H. K. Stanton, Setting glass,.........scecceess 2 44 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., Crayons, Ink, &c.,... 6 25 
E. A. Kimball, care of House,.....+-.... éb Inep 5 50 
L. R. Symmes, care of House,.......+..- eer 4 08 
Charles Kimball, care of House,.........ee0: eo 5 75 
Asa Fletcher, Repairs P. S. House,........ réeoi pthydl 
Calvin Ri: White, care of House,......sseeeeess 2 50 
Elmore Johnson, Painting Black Boards,...... - .. 5982 
Dutton & Wentworth, Printing School Reports,. 37 68 
Richardson & Collamore, Repairs,..........6+ ‘ 175 
A. G. Lane, care of House,...... inet ies Sep aas 


TOWN OFFICERS. 1850. 


N. B. Johnson, as Selectman,...... rere $50 00 
Loring Emerson, as Selectman,....... PETIT eae 
Charles McIntier, as Selectman,..... reage ents - 50 00 
D. Youngman, Balance as Clerk,......... Sass k. ee ee 

i “ Recording Births, Marriages, Deaths, 9 40 

se “2 **  Selectmen’s proceedings,.... 10 00 
B. B.. White, Treasurefeiis iii ci sith i ee cess 25 00 

1851 

Cyrus Bancroft, as Assessor,.......+..«. secon $31 50 
Gardner Symmes, as Assessor,.......+.. coccee 21.00 
Thos, O. Hutchinson, as Assessor,.......seee 7 87 


ee a 


$60 37 


Amount carried forward,..secscecicseccesssesees $8720 72 


Amount. brought forward,...... SET Tes nee yeaa 


PAUPERS. 1850. 


N. B. Johnson, Cash paid for board,........... > » Gusoe 
Robert Bacon, Cash paid Mrs. Carroll,........ 22 00 
1851. 
Robert Bacon, cash paid Mrs. Carroll,.........+ $57 00 
A. Chapin, Medical services;..0.050006......06. 10 06 
D. Youngman, Medical services, Pee ease «00% 2 50 
MUPMU URINE, SEOITIT CS ccc ccc ec coccccces pet 4 50 
J. Johnson, Interment,........ hohak en’ «tae ake es 4 50 
Sam’l G. Neville, Interment,........ ....... re 2 00 


Woburn, board and clothes, Sarah Converse,.... 105 56 


PAID ON NOTES. 


8S. B. White, Jr., Note and Interest,..... Sits e $522 50 
Warren Institution for Savings, Interest,....... 120 00 
Henry Johnson, Interest,......e..seeeeveeeees 54 00 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


Leonard Spalding, Shoveling Snow,........... $6 00 
Hi. P. Stone, Labor on Bridges,............» a8 5 69 
WN. Jaquith, Labor on Bridges,.... .........2.. 1 50 
i, E. Foster & Co, Lumber for Bridges,....... 42 88 
Richardson & Collamore, Lumber for Bridges,. . 4 95 
A. Taylor & Co., Nails for Bridges,............ 1 30 
C. Bancroft, Measuring Roads,........+ We ewees 2 00 
N. B. Johnson, Teaming,.........- A ae 5 25 
J. Johnson, repairing Bridges,..........++-+++ 1 50 
Samuel Richardson, as Surveyor,.....»-. .--.. 107 00 
Nathan Jaquith, as Surveyor,..........002seee5 87 42 
John Swan, as Surveyor,.........: were 
H. A. Smith,. as;Surveyor,. .»~ «0005s» s008$ee5,, 81.00 
Hiram Andrews, as Surveyor,..... ES 102 50 


$8720 72 


$23 99 


$186 12 


$696 50 


$547 24 


Amount éartied Benicds nhotcces wine 5a ae pn » $10,174 57 
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Amount bronght forward,...... PAA tecceeeee 810,174 57 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
B. & L. Rail Road Co., Freight on Engine,.... $3 00 


Geo. Nichola, Badges, sos sc ccc cssccevccccsed 23 00 
Geo. Nichols, Belts and Sockets,...........- 7 50 
A. Taylor, & Co., refreshments,..........++. 9 97 
N. E. P. U., Division 178, refreshments,..-...-. 10 31 
Geo. S. Nelson, refreshments,......- .--eee- : 1 75 
Hunneman & Co., Engine,......-.. essocccese laa OD 
Hunneman €2 (0., interest,. ++ «000000000000 14 60 
CO. Bere reel hes Ul ACen cine vo conse vsenies én 118 
Asa Fletcher, repairing Engine House,......... 4 38 
Richardson & Collamore, repairing E. House,... 7 91 
L. R. Symmes, Lock and Key,......-- ‘atonal 3 25 


INCIDENTALS. 1850. 


D. Youngman, Room rent for Selectmen,....... $10 40 


N. B. Johnson, Cash recording deed,.«s....0++. 75 
C. Bancroft, Surveying,......-.seee. coveceWule 5 00 
D. Youngman, preparing Town expenses,...... 4 90 
AS Day lor POSgC, vs ass oe» 0500020 ncnee can ae 35 
Joseph Symmes, Horse Hire, ........4.+..- od 3 13 
W. A. Warren, Tolling Bell for funerals,....... 3 20 
John Putnam, printing warrants,............ do 2 50 
B. Maclin, Hand Stampy. «ccecccccccccccecces 5 50 
B. Buckman, proportion of monuments,......... ‘ 60 
1851. 

Stephen Symmes, Hearse House,....-....2.-.- $17 00 
Geo. W. Fowle, printing Town warrants,...... 7 50 

1 Ms si Valuation,.. 0.00 vee# OU OO 

és 8 By-Laws, oT Si vecs 4 50 

44 ag Expenditures,...«s.«.. 6 20 
C. Bancroft, Surveying,..... eeecentoees ee svete. 4 50 
KE. Johnson, repairing Hearse House,....-..-.. 13 33 
Town of West Cambridge, monuments,...«...... 6 87 
8. S. Richardson, Ballot Boxes,......-....-.-+. 10 00 


$1416 66 


$36 33 


$119 96 


a ee 


Amount carried forward,..sc.cveddseccsccessices $11,747,40 


Amount brought forward,.... ..csceeseesccseees $11,747 40 


Incidentals. 1851. Continued. 
8.8. Richardson, Services as Com. on Settlement, 25 00 


PU UMMM ccs os wees sccesesacucess 60 
SS 3 84 
Devereux & Co., printing warrants, &c.,. ...... 7 00 
‘i ** order Exercises School,....... 4 00 
D. Youngman, Books, Stationery, &c.,......... 5 25 
W. J. Reynolds, & Co., Stationery,............ 5 79 
N. Jaquith, Board of County Commissioners,.... 2 50 
Asad teteher, as Constable,........cccccccsece 6 50 
Town of Woburn, Settlement,............+.0. 88 24 
John A. Bolles, Draft of By-Laws,.......... es. ~ 20 00 
ome we. Pauses, Cost of Copy,....s.s}esceccece 2 50 
Joseph Symmes, Horse Hire,..............20. 9 50 
- S. Nichols, Monuments,........... tigesaeten 7 75 
A. Taylor, & Co., Sexton’s Tools,.............. 2 00 
Pee onnedm, One Pick,. ...csccscececes 1 50 
N. B. Johnson, Setting Monuments,............ 6 00 
N. B. & F. Johnson, Smithing fer Hearse House. 3 45 
Pane ioe, Military Bounty,......cccsssscecs 215 50 
Cross & Freeman, printing,............ oe haw 5 50 
Fowle & Brother, printing warrants,.......... 11 00 

Richardson & Collamore, repairing fence of Bury- 
ing Ground,......... an hheu ss pes sienas 62 
S. S. Richardson, Collecting Taxes,......... wee . 44 82 

OR bs bradses sue dts Rr TORE TY ee 

SAMUEL M. RICE, 

SUMNER RICHARDSON, 
CYRUS BANCROFT, 


Winchester, March 28, 1852. 


$478 86 


$12,226 26 


Auditors. 
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REPORT. 


Tue Statutes of the Commonwealth require the School 
Committee of the several towns to make annual ‘ detailed 
Reports” of the condition of the Public Schools in their re- 
spective towns, containing such statements and suggestions 
in relation to them, as the respective Committees shall regard 
necessary and proper to promote the interests of the same. 

This Report must either be read to the assembled citizens, 
at the annual town meeting to be held in each town im the 
month of February, March, or April, or at the discretion of 
the School Committee, be printed for the use of the in- 
habitants. The Report whether read in town meeting, or 
printed, is to be deposited in the office of the town Clerk, 
and a copy thereof transmitted to the office of the Secretary 
of State, on or before the last day of April. 

The object of this wise and salutary provision is obvious. 
Not only is it right for the citizens of the several towns to 
know whether the moneys they are compelled to contribute to 
the cause of education are expended for some solid and val- 
uable equivalent, but it is necessary that they should be fully 
informed, at the time the annual appropriations for the support 
of the Schools are made, and the School Committee elected, 
of the wants and deficiencies of the Schools, that the requi- 
site moneys may be raised to supply them; but what is quite 
as, if not more, important, that they should receive from those 
to whom they have committed the disbursement of the School 
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Fund, and the control and supervision of the Schools, an ac« 
count of their stewardship, to enable them to judge whether 
it would be safe to entrust for another year to the same 
Committee, the solemn interests of an institution, affecting so 
intimately the welfare of the community, individually and 
collectively, as the Common Schools. 

There is another object contemplated by the law, in requir- 
ing this Annual Report. It is to enable the Secretary of the 
Board of Education to prepare an ‘' Abstract of the Massa- 
chusetts School Returns.” 

This document contains most complete and valuable in- 
formation touching the condition of our Common Schools, 
and enables us to ascertain what is necessary for the more 
complete development of our Educational System. 

It may not be improper, in this connection, to add a word 
touching the powers of the town over these Annual Reports, 
as the citizens thereof are usually summoned in the warrants 
calling the meetings at which they are read, to “ hear and 
act upon the Report of the School Committee.” 

While the statute does not in express terms define the 
rights of towns in this respect, it would seem, to use the 
language of the first Secretary of the Board of Education, 
‘‘ that they have no jurisdiction or control over such Report. 
They may accept it, in testimony of their approval, but they 
have no authority to reject, or to modify it. Neither, on the 
other hand, has the Report, as such, any legal force or valid- 
ity. It may recommend new measures, or propose the 
abolition of old ones; but if not accepted, or made authori- 
tative and binding, by the act of the town, the old measures 
will continue in force, and the newly proposed ones will have 
no legal existence.” | | 

It is proper in a matter of such grave and general interest 
as that of the Common Schools, that the town should possess 
no additional powers in the premises than the above would 
give them. ‘The School Committee, in the express words of 
the statute, have the ‘‘ general charge and superintendence ” 
of the Public Schools. 'They are supposed to be persons 
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eapable of ascertaining and appreciating theit condition, 
wants, and progress} and in the exercise of their high and 
responsible trusts, they should be invested with complete 
power to state fully and faithfully, with entire impunity, re= 
gardless of popular disapprobation, every thing that touches, 
in their opinion, the welfare of the Schools. ‘They should be 
permitted, however unpalatable it may be to the ‘sov- 
ereigns,” to expese all short-comings and delinquencies, 
whoever the culprit may be; whether the teacher, the parent, 
the pupil, or the public. Whilst they act honestly and in 
good faith, they should be authorised to award personal com- 
mendation or censure ; to point out improvements or defects ; 
to propose changes, or suggest adherence to existing usage ; 
even if, by so doing, they should alarm the conservative, or 
offend the radical ; or, what may seem more terrible to those 
that love the sunshine of popular favor, though they incur 
the hazard of disturbing the slumbers of the wealthy by the 
night-mare horrors of increased taxation. 

If the policy of the law wisely gives the attorney full 
power and license to use what language he may think best 
when defending before the court the interests of a client, with 
greater reason might it be urged, that the School Committee 
should “not keep silence, but speak out” in their reports, 
concerning every thing affecting the interests of the Public 
Schools, regardless whether the ‘Town chooses to ‘ accept” 
their reports or not. 

It is to be hoped that no one will be permitted to say, that 
the School Committee of Winchester were ever so forgetful 
of the high responsibilities of their official position, so recre- 
ant to the solemn duties entrusted to them, not by the Town, 
but by the paramount authority of the State, as to be unwil- 
ling, or afraid to tell their constituents the truth, the whole ~ 
truth, and nothing but the truth, touching the great cause of 
the Common Schools. We want no “ mutual admiration 
societies”? connected with education. Let us ever insist 
upon facts; upon realities; upon truth. May they adopt 
and act up to the noble motto of the illustrious statesman, 
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whose recent death has filled the republic with mourning 
‘‘ true things, instead of pleasant things.”’ ‘*Vera pro gratis.” 

This is the third Report that your Board has been called 
to make, since the incorporation of Winchester. 

You will observe that, by the terms of the statute as 
above mentioned, the Report should have been made earlier. 
The delay was caused by the Schools not having closed until’ 
after the holding of the annual ‘Town Meeting. 

With no desire to flatter you with the statement that the 
Schools of this town are in a better or more improved condi- 
tion than those of the other towns about you, we feel no 
hesitation in saying that, upon the whole, you have no reason 
to believe that your appropriations have not been wisely 
made. ‘The success of your Sehool system has been fully 
what, under all circumstances, you have been entitled to 
expect. It is to be remembered that we have been but three 
years in existence, as a town; that, as we observed in our 
former report, out of material ‘‘ without form and void,” we 
were called to establish a system of Schools; and it must be 
obvious to every reflecting mind,*that there has not yet been 
time enough to arrange all the parts and details to enable us 
to present you fruits so full and mature as may hereafter be 
expected. We desire the opportunity of experiment—of 
testing the causes of success, before we can exhibit to you 
such a condition of things as may induce your complete 
satisfaction. 

The liberality hitherto exercised towards the Public 
Schools of this town, by the citizens thereof, has attracted 
the attention of every one interested, (and who dares, in this 
age, to aver he is not,) in the cause of education. It has 
rendered Winchester distinguished. It has given her a high 
place among the towns of the Commonwealth. It has done 
more to render her attractive to those seeking suburban resi- 
dences, than the charming beauty of her picturesque, natural 
scenery—her railroad facilities, or her tasteful locations ; 
since it indicates a superior refinement of mind and manners, 
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that guarantees to her, when her population has increased, an 
agreeable and cultivated society. 

That same liberality has been continued; and it is proof 
that it did not result from the accident or caprice of a town 
meeting, but was the result, the designed consequence, of a 
wise and enlarged appreciation of the importance of our 
Schools to the true welfare and prosperity of the town. 

It was observed in our last report, that you might indulge 
the belief that, although Winchester then stood the fifth 
town in the State, in the graduated scale of the Secretary’s 
Report, another year would find her still more highly ad- 
vanced. This prediction has been verified. | Winchester 
now occupies the proud position of the second town in the 
Commonwealth, in this scale. Ever may she maintain the 
honorable eminence. May her career in this, and all other 
respects, be upward and onward—excelsior !—always ad- 
vancing ; never retreating—nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

While we congratulate you upon possessing that enlight- 
ened spirit which rejoices in being thus liberal to your 
schools, we would observe, that any manifestation of a con- 
trary disposition would have been, if not discreditable, at 
least a circumstance greatly to be deplored. Jixcellence is a 
relative term. It is not enough, in a matter of this kind, to 
do well. ‘The performance of our whole duty requires an 
increased generosity. Every year we should do more than 
we did the year before. We should show improvement, 
progress, if we would be true to ourselves and the cause of 
free public education. When we merely mark time, we are 
not marching’. 

Much as we do for the public Schools—liberally as we are 
accustomed to believe we tax ourselves for their support, we 
do little, relatively, compared to our fathers. ‘This declara- 
tion may awaken surprise, but it is nevertheless true. 

In 1647, when the whole population of the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay was only about twenty-one thousand—* when 
the external resources of the people were small, their dwel- 
lings humble and their raiment and subsistence scanty and 
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homely—when the whole valuation of the colonial estates, 
both public and private, would hardly have been equal to 
the inventory of many a private citizen of the present day,” 
they were willing to impose upon themselves taxes which, 
compared with their means, were enormously large—larger, 
relatively, by far, than any of us of this day and generation 
are willing to incur for the support of Common Schools. 

They went farther. They not only burdened themselves 
with the support of the Common Schools, but under the im- 
pulse of a nobler ambition than has actuated their descend- 
ants, they desired an extended system of education. We have 
been content to make the Common Schools the sole object of 
legislative care ; they proposed establishing a college, to be 
supported by public authority, and appropriations were made 
for its support; and it is a cause of disgrace to us, that we 
have refused to follow out their noble designs. 

In 1647, every town containing one hundred families, or 
householders, was required to set up a “Grammar School,” 
whose master should be able to instruct youth so far as they 
may be fitted for the University. ‘The penalty for non-com- 
pliance with this law, in 1647, was five pounds; in 1671, it 
increased to ten pourds; in 1683, to twenty pounds; in 
1718, to thirty pounds, for every town containing one hun- 
dred and fifty families, and to forty pounds, for every town 
containing two hundred families, and so on, pro rata, to towns 
containing two hundred and fifty and three hundred families. 

The increase of these penalties demonstrate the growing 
importance, in the minds of the generations of those days, of 
providing for the education of the people at the ee ex- 
pense. 

When it is remembered that the term ‘ Grouch School,” 
in the old laws, meant a school where the ancient languages 
were taught, and where the youth could be fitted for the Uni- 
versity, the law now in force compelling only the towns con- 
taining five hundred families to support such a Grammar 
School, or, as we are accustomed to call it, a ** High School,” 
offers the most mortifying proof that we are behind our an- 
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cestors, in liberality and public spirit. Notwithstanding we 
point with so much pride to our numerous elegant and costly 
school houses, and successful schools, and regard ourselves 
entitled to the commendation of the world, for our achieve- 
ments in the good cause, yet as has been truthfully as well 
as eloquently said, ‘‘ the contrast between our ancestors and 
ourselves, in this respect, is most humiliating. Their mean- 
ness in wealth was more than compensated by their grandeur 
of soul.” . 

Allusion is made to these facts, for the purpose of showing 
that, even if we are entitled to credit for doing so much more 
than our neighbors, in contributing to the support of our 
Common Schools, and in going beyond the requisitions of 
the law, in establishing and maintaining, with our compara- 
tively sparse population, a High School; yet, for all this, 
we are so far behind our ancestors, that we should do more, 
much more, if we would do as much, compared to our means, 
as they did. 

It is also well, in view of the future interests of the cause 
of education, that the truth should be known. ‘The deficien- 
cies of our system of public education, and the necessity of 
supplying those deficiencies from the public resources, have 
already attracted the attention of thinking, philanthropic 
minds, and their voices appealing to the liberality of the 
community, have already been heard. If we suffer ourselves 
to be conceited in the matter, and persuade each other that 
we have done, and are doing; more than our share—more 
than those who have gone before us—we shall be inclined to 
turn a deaf ear, when the appeal is made to our liberality. 

Whatever may be said of other towns, let it not be said of 
Winchester, that she is unwilling to do what may be fairly 
expected of her; that she is unwilling to do more than she 
has done, if it be required of her, in order that she may do 
her share in the great work. ) 

The whole number of scholars, between five and fifteen 
years of age, in the town of Winchester, on the first day of 


May, 1852, was 253, 
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The amount appropriated by the town, for the support of 
schools the past year, was $2500.00. 'The amount received 
from the State, was $48.06, making a total of $2548.06. 
This sum would give about $10,07 to each scholar. 

We have one High School, 

One Grammar School, 
One Primary School, 
Five mixed Schools. 

The latter are those in which both the Primary and Gram- 
mar departments are combined. 

All the school houses, with the exception of that of the 
Mystic School, are in good condition. We drew the atten- 
tion of the Town in our last Report, to the inconvenience of 
the locality of this building, and its unsuitableness for the ’ 
purposes for which it is used. We intimated that it was to 
be expected that the members of the Mystic Division would 
demand, ere long, a better school house. The anticipation 
has been realized ; and we are informed that the new Board 
af Committee are endeavoring to obtain a suitable location 
upon which to erect a school house, equal to those in the 
other parts of the town. 

The salaries paid the teachers during the past year, are as 
follows : 

To the Teacher of the High School, at the rate of $700 
per annum. 

To the Teacher of the Grammar School, at the rate of 
$40 per month. 

To the Teacher of the Primary School, $12 per month ; 
and to the other Teachers, at the rate of $18 per month. 

The number of months that all the schools were taught, 
during the year, was 78, making an average of 93-4 months 
to each school. : 

The High School was taught forty-two weeks, and the 
other schools an average of forty weéks. 

The whole number of scholars who have attended in all 
the schools, in the Summer term, was 312; the average at- 
tendance was 240. The whole attendance in the fall term, 
was 286; the average attendance 223. 
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The number of scholars, under five years of age, who 
have attended the schools the past year, was 273 the number 
‘over fifteen years of age, was 34; making 61 scholars who 
have attended the schools, that were not included in the num- 
ber between five and fifteen years of age. 


THE HILL SCHOOL, 


The Hill School was taught 34 weeks, during the past 
year, with 20 different scholars, and an average of about 16. 
- This School has suffered much from change of teachers. 
Miss Elvira M. Harrington taught many successive terms, 
With much success. She léft last Summer, and has since re- 
ceived the appointment of teacher in one of the Boston 
Grammar Schools. The regret of the people of the district, 
at her leaving, is abundant evidence of the estimation in 
Which she was held. 

Miss Zelinda Johnson, and Miss Rebecca F. Merrill, have 
each since had charge of the school. 

The perieds taught by them, were too short for the de- 
velopment of their full capacity, as teachers; but they did 
very well for the time they were engaged. 


THE WYMAN SCHOOI. 


The Wyman School was taught 36 weeks during the past 
year, with 38 different scholars, and an average of about 30. 

This School, equally with the Hill School, has suffered 
from change of teachers. ‘The first term, of thirteen weeks, 
was taught by Miss Sarah A. Wentworth, who resigned at 
the close thereof. She is not deficient in talent for teaching, 
but she lacked vigor and enthusiasm, the consequence, doubt- 
less, of impaired health. As might have been expected, the 
influence of this deficiency was seen, both in the ‘pupils and 
parents of this district.. 

Miss Mary A. Carroll took ‘the school, at the commence- 
ment of the second term. She is a graduate of the Bridge 
water Normal School, where she took high rank for scholar- 
ship. Her appearance, at the examination before the Com- 
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mittee, was as creditable to herself as satisfactory to them, 
and she has proved to be a thorough, competent, and suc- 
cessful teacher. Her admirable discipline has produced the 
most salutary effects, where it was much needed. Soon 
after the commencement of the second term, her health failed, 
and she returned home, where she soon after died of con- 
sumption. 

Miss Rebecca Eames was next engaged for the school. 
She was well recommended to the Committee, and appeared 
well at the examination. Her suceess, thus far, gives good 
assurance of the future. 

The interests of the School have made it necessary to re~ 
move one or two boys, for disorderly conduct. 


THE RUMFORD SCHOOL, 


The Rumford School was taught 40 weeks, during the 
past year, with 27 different scholars, and an average of about 
seventeen. 

This School was taught, the first term of the year, by Miss: 
Lydia A. Pearsons, of Woburn. She was a competent and 
faithful teacher. 

During the last two terms, the school was under the eare 
of Miss Rebecca Rogers, of this town. She devoted herself 
very faithfully to her duties; but we thmk the manifestation 
of a little more energy and animation, would greatly benefit 
her scholars. The number of pupils attached to this school 
is not large, but there is good material for an excellent 
school. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


The Washington School was taught 39 weeks, with 20 
different scholars, and an average of about 14. 

This School has been under the instruction of Miss Sarah 
A. Collamore, during the whole year, and has experienced 
great advantage from the continuous effort of one teacher. 

Miss: Collamore possesses, to an uncommon degree, eapa~ 
city as a teacher. She is prompt, thorovgh, accurate, and 
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energetic. We trust she may continue long in her situation, 
With a school of only nineteen scholars, none of whom were 
very forward, she has succeeded in imparting to it unusual 
life and interest. Declamation, composition, singing and 
drawing, are interspersed with the other exercises, so as to 
keep up an unflagging interest on the part of her pupils. 

The exercise of Drawing, which she has successfully ins 
troduced; is eminently improving, and induces the wish to 
see it more generally cultivated in all our schools, 


THE MYSTIC SCHOOL, 


The Mystic School was taught 40 weeks, with 27 different 
scholars, and an average of about 19. 

This School has also been under the care of one teacher; 
Miss Eliza P. Stowell, during the year, She was educated 
at the High School in Worcester, and passed a satisfactory 
examination, 

She came into the School wholly inexperienced ; it being 
her first attempt at school«keeping. She has given her undi« 
vided attention to the work, with a strong determination to 
succeed. Some complaints have been made against her, for 
deficiency in government; but much allowance should be 
made to her, as the inconvenience and discomfort of the 
school house, have prejudiced both parents and scholars 
against the school, and rendered the work of the teacher 
much more difficult. It is believed that the erection of a 
new school house will exert a beneficial influence upon the 
temper and spirit of the school. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


The Primary School was taught 40 weeks, during the past 
year, with 77 different scholars, and an average of about 
forty-eight. 

Miss Harriette B. Christy has had the charge of this school, 
during the past year, and we hope she may continue to do so 
for years to come. 

The Committee are embarrassed for words to express the 
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Ratisfaction and pleastire they have received from the sticcess 
of her efforts. These feelings are not shared by them alone, 
as the large crowd of delighted visitors from every part of 
the town at the examination, abundantly show. 

The school is the largest, and comprises the youngest 
pupils of the town; yet Miss Christy, by great gentleness 
and sweetness of manner, with infinite tact holds this restless 
species of humanity in complete subjection; and invites 
them to learn, as it were by an irresistible persuasiveness. 

Were we to designate any one of our schools as a *‘ model 


school,” we should unhesitatingly select ‘The Primary 
School.” 


THE GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


This School was taught 39 weeks, with 61 different 
scholars, and an average attendance of about 47. 

This is one of the most important schools in town. It 
takes the scholars as they leave the Primary School, and car- 
ries them on in the studies requisite for admission to the High 
School. 

The Committee regret they caniiot make as favorable re- 
port of the condition of this school during the latter part of 
the year, as they could wish. Much dissatisfaction, touching 
its management during this time, has been expressed} and, 
in the opinion of the undersigned, not without reason. 

During the first term, the school was taught by Mr. Wil- 
jiam Moulton, with general satisfaction. Upon his resigna+ 
tion, at the close thereof, Mr. A: J. Manchester took charge 
of it. 

Mr. Manchester came to us highly recommended, for 
moral character, literary attainment, and experience in teach- 
ing; in all of which he fully sustained his testimonials. But 
as a disciplinarian he was signally deficient. He was also 
wanting in energy, in uniformity, and in system—qualities in- 
dispensable to success in teaching. 

The Gifford and High Schools ‘have suffered a good deal 
from numerous instances of tardiness and absence. ‘The 
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evil attained such a height, that the Committee were obliged 
to establish the rule that no scholar, delinquent in either of 
these respects, should be received into school, unless he 
brought a written statement from his parent or guardian of 
the cause of the delinquency. But we regret to say that this 
regulation has not as yet resulted in an entire correction of 
the evil. Unless the parents fully co-operate with the com- 
mittee, we fear we shall be unable to effect the desired 
reformation. 

We would observe, what has been often before stated, 
that the school suffers from its close contiguity to the rail road 
and public street,.and its having no suitable grounds con- 
nected with it for the recreation of the scholars. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School was taught 42 weeks, with 45 different 
scholars, and an average attendance of about 39. 

It cannot be doubted, that all we said in our last Report, 
touching the High School, was then endorsed by the citizens 
of this town, interested in its welfare. 

Its success was at the time considered so complete, that 
your Committee reflected upon the circumstance with no 
little satisfaction and pride. 

Not without much diffidence, and many apprehensions, the 
Committee originally proposed to the town—then just com- 
mencing its political existence, with a treasury by no means 
apoplectic, and constantly drawn upon for unusual expen- 
ses incident to its recent incorporation—to establish this 
school. ‘The citizens responded with commendable readi- 
ness, though not with entire unanimity, to the call. Many, 
who might under other circumstances have favored the pro- 
ject, regarded it at that time, premature, and inasmuch as 
the requisitions of the law did not compel us to establish a 
High School, were content to defer doing so to a more con- 
venientseason. 

However, in accordance with the predictions of the Com- 
mittee, and others interested in the work, as soon as its suc- 
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cess was put beyond question, and the good fruits thereof 
made manifest, its friends rapidly increased, and soon we 
were cheered by the discovery of the most unequivocal evi- 
dence of its popularity. 

‘Desirous of awarding credit to whom credit was due, we 
drew your attention in our last Report to the services of Mr. 
Stone in behalf of this schovl. He had devoted himself very 
zealously to the duties entrusted to his charge, and the most 
successful results were elicited. 

Soon after this Report was made, the connection of Mr. 
Stone with this school terminated ; but while the Committee 
could not but regard the circumstance with regret, they en- 
tertained no doubt but that its prosperity was too certain and 
fixed, to be easily disturbed or arrested. It is a source of 
some mortification for them to confess that this conviction 
was unauthorized. 

Under the care of Mr. Stone’s successor, the condition of 
the school changed. Its attendance diminished—its disci- 
pline declined. No longer a source of satifaction and pride, 
it became the object of embarrassment and solicitude to the 
Committee. 

It is not believed to be necessary to enumerate the causes 
of this change—nor to say upon whom the blame of it should 
rest. Perhaps strict justice and impartiality would deter- 
mine that, when weighed in the balance, more than one would 
be found wanting. 

No school can flourish and succeed, unless both parents 
and pupils, as well as teacher, be mindful of their recipro- 
cal obligations and duties. If either of these parties be 
recreant to what may be fairly expected of them, the consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, cannot be attained. 

Whilst patiently indulging the hope, that things might im- 
prove, the Committee received the resignation of the incum- 
bent, and were called to select another teacher. 

Determined to secure the best talent within their control, 
they put themselves to much trouble, and received the appli- 
cations of many candidates. Finally, by an unanimous vote, 
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they invited Mr. Moses L. Morse, the Principal of the High 
School at Dover, N. H., to take the office. 

He has had charge of the school but a few weeks, but 
under his skilful and judicious management (the other par- 
ties interested co-operating,) it is rapidly improving, and the 
confident belief is entertained, that ere long, the Winchester 
High School will regain its former prosperity. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


When a new school house shall have been erected for the 
Mystic Division, similar to those in the other divisions, the 
town will be possessed of six new school houses, all of which 
may be termed model buildings, inasmuch as they represent 
all the conveniences and accommodations that modern im- 
proved school architecture has suggested. 

With such trifling expense for repairs as the necessary 
wear and tear may require, they will last the town a long 
time. 

The five already built have given general satisfaction, and 
and equally add to the comfort and ornament of the town. 

The hope has beén expressed in a previous Report, that 
as soon as the treasury of the town will permit, a more 
favorable location may be obtained, and a more convenient 
building erected, for the accommodation of the High School. 

Grateful for the liberal action of the citizens in erecting the 
five school houses aforementioned, and for their ample ap- 
propriations for the support of all the schools, the Committee 
have not been willing to ask therm to impose upon them- 
selves further taxes, for the building of a new High School 
house, while it was possible to get along with the present one. 
It was thought best to wait till public opinion, generally 
right in such matters, appreciating the necessity of the 
change, should insist upon it, especially as every antecedent 
of Winchester so signally demonstrates the readiness with 
which the citizens burden themselves to obtain whatever is 
demanded for the convenience and credit of not only their 


schools, but every other institution of common interest, 
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A further reason presented itself to the Committee for 
postponing any action or suggestion in the premises, in the 
difficulty of finding a suitable location; the present one being 
altogether improper by reason of its vicinity to one of the 
most frequented points of the town, and to the rail road 
Depot. 

But circumstances, of a character wholly unanticipated, 
having recently occurred, induce the belief that it would not 
be deemed improper to anticipate events, and depart from 
the policy above expressed. 

The recent calamitous conflagration that has destroyed the 
meeting house of the Congregational Parish, and deprived 
the town of one of its most conspicuous public edifices, has 
aroused the public spirit of the place, and although the smoke 
has hardly vanished from the smouldering ruins, such are 
the recuperative energies of the Parish, that already the 
ways and means are devised for the erection of an edifice of 
elegant and costly dimensions, far superior to that destroyed. 

Among the improvements contemplated, (as report says) 
the old burial ground is to be levelled, and the church set 
back. A fine lot, most suitable for the location of a High 
School will thus be developed, which will lie between a 
street projected to be laid out in the rear of the church, and 
running north and south, and the pond. 

A more suitable and central location for a High School, in 
the opinion of the undersigned, could hardly be found in the 
whole town, and it is hoped that it may be retained for the 
purpose, and a suitable building erected thereon, as:soon as 
it shall be deemed expedient. It is retired, yet accessible. 
Removed from the noise and dust of the highway, and com- 
paratively excluded from rail road disturbances. Suflicient- 
ly central to accommodate and satisfy the citizens of every 
portion of the town; with the church before it, to repel every 
offensive invasion from the idle and vicious—behind it, the 
peaceful lake—and on either side encircled by shade trees 
which art may soon place there—and filled with all the sober 
and hallowed associations which the ancient site of a village 
churchyard may well inspire—it would become a most fit- 
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ting place for meditation and study. It could Hardly fail 
that the Muses would love to hatint the spot, and inspire 
the youthful mind with a just appreciation of the purposes to 
which the place is consecrated—animate it with a generous 
desire for learning, and convince it of the necessity of em- 
ploying profitably every moment of that brief period of life, 
when we are permitted to devote ourselves to study. 

It cannot be doubted that the task of both teacher and pu- 
pil is lightened, if the associations of the school house be at- 
tractive. The religio loci—the spirit of the place—should be 
suggestive of its objects. One is not inspired with devotion- 
al feelings in a theatre, nor can high and noble thoughts 
come to us surrounded by the frivolities of the ball room. It 
was amid peaceful groves, and by the margin of still waters, 
that Egeria, the inspirer of lofty purpose and high resolve, 
was wont to meet the Roman lawgiver and unfold to him her 
lessons of truth. 

Dean Swift, in noticing the connection between moral and 
physical uncleanliness observes, that ‘‘no one commits crime 
in a clean shirt.” The observation is full of truth. The ob- 
jective is symbolic of the subjective. We should therefore 
strive to preserve the fitness of things. Let our churches in- 
spire by their external forms—devotion. let our dwellings 
symbolize the endearing spirit of home. set our school 
houses suggest the sentiments and ideas to which they are 
consecrated. ‘Then shall the young mind love to frequent 
the school house, and profit the more readily by the instruc 
tion to be had there, because of the pleasantness of the place ; 
and instead of recalling with aversion in after years the hours 
spent at school, (as has been the case with so many) by 
reason of the repulsiveness of the place, and the discomfort 
there endured, it will dwell with satisfaction and delight 
upon these recollections, and vividly recognize the force of' 
the poet’s assertion, that “Heaven lies around us in our 
childhood.” ) | | 

The law of this Commonwealth, as aforestated, requires the 
committee to make such suggestions touching education as 
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they may deem proper and in place. The undersigned 
would therefore express a few thoughts that have presented 
themselves at times’ when visiting and examining the schools. 

Teachers in general seem too much disposed to cram the 
minds of their pupils with a mass of crude, disconnected 
knowledge, which at their years can be of little service be- 
yond making a show on examination day, instead of striving, 
to invigorate the powers of the mind. It should be their chief 
aim to develope the intellect, to increase the foree of each 
faculty, to improve the powers of acquisition. When the 
mind is made capable of acquisition, acquisition will readily 
follow. Now this is done, not by exercising simply the 
memory, and storing up a vast array of facts. Little is gain< 
ed if a scholar can recite every word of his geography, or 
grammar, or arithmetic, if he be deficient in a logical under~ 
standing of his knowledge. It is not uncommon to hear 
what would appear very clever recitations, until an inquiry 
ito the meaning attached to the words, developes the fact 
that the pupil knows no more of what he has been saying, 
than the parrot which has been trained to repeat so many 
sentences. 

One ought, not only to know an effect, but to comprehend 
the causes of it. He may have ever so much knowledge, 
but if he be ignorant of the use of it, he will derive no more 
benefit from it, than would a man possessed of a whole ar- 
mory, if ignorant of the art of using his weapons. 

The pupil should be made to wse his mind. He ought, 
not to give merely the words of his book, when reciting. He 
should let the ideas be represented by his own words- 
Words are in themselves nothing, except as exponents of 
ideas. A little learned understandingly is of more effect in 
training and invigorating the intellectual powers, than a 
whole library merely committed to memory, and half under- 
stood. The pupil should be encouraged to think for him- 
self. By only occupying his mind with the thoughts he finds 
in his book, he drives away his own thoughts. He allows the 
author to think for him, and in time, loses the power of doing; 
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so himself. ‘The danger of such habits is, that he may bes 
come what is called a mere ‘book worm,’—a man of 
languages and letters, and nothing else. 

The power of generalization should be trained early. 
This power, which teaches us to detect resemblances—to 
classify ideas—to ascertain what things have relation to each 
other, and what not—lies at the base of all moral and physi- 
eal science. In proportion as we acquire this power, so is 
our knowledge valuable to us. We cannot profitably use 
our acquisitions, let them be ever so extensive, without this 
faculty. 

The faithful teacher by careful attention to mental train- 

ing—by assuring himself that all his instructions are intelli- 
gently understood, may save his pupil an infinity of labor in 
after life. As the muscular powers are strengthened by 
proper exercise and discipline to an extent that sometimes 
seems superhuman, and are enfeebled to a similar degree 
when deprived of all healthy training, so may the intellectu- 
al faculties be increased and developed, by wholesome cul- 
ture, and dwarfed and deteriorated by the neglect of it. 
_ It is complained of our countrymen, that they are thorough 
in nothing they undertake. We are Jacks of all trades and 
masters of none. We have asuperficial knowledge of every 
thing, with little thorough complete scientific acquisition. 

We have no doubt much of this is true, although the charge 
is doubtless exaggerated. ‘Two causes may be ascribed for 
it, amongst others perhaps. One is to be found in the neces- 
sities of American life, which call our young men into the 
active business and duties of existence, before their educa- 
tion can be completed, or approximate completion. We 
have not time to be thorough. ‘The other is to be found in 
the heaps of worthless, trashy books, by which we are sur- 
rounded, that too often keep us from the perusal of such as 
would improve and instruct us. 

It is not, says the eloquent historian, Macaulay, ‘ by turn- 
ing over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and intently 
contemplating a few great models, that the mind is best dis- 
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ciplined. A man of letters must now read much that he soon 
forgets, or much from which he learns nothing worthy to be 
remembered, ‘The best books employ in general but a small 
portion of his time. Demosthenes is said to have transcrib- 
ed six times the History of hucidides. If he had been 
a young politician of the present age, he might in the same 
space of time have skimmed over innumerable newspapers 
and pamphlets.”” Rumford, it is said, proposed to the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria a scheme for feeding his soldiers at a much 
cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was simply to compel 
them to masticate their food thoroughly. A small quantity 
thus eaten, would, according to that famous projector, afford 
more sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured. It is 
not known how Rumford’s proposition was received, but it 
cannot be doubted, that to the mind, it will be found more 
nutritious to digest a page, than to devour a volume. 

Healthy intellectual habits should be carefully inculeated 
early. Let us wipe out the charge of slovenly and inaccu- 
rate modes of thinking—of superficial and imperfect acquisi- 
tion, if we are guilty of it; and to do so, we must begin in 
the school house. ‘ Just as the twig is bent—the tree’s in- 
clined.” Start right, and it is easy to keep mght. It is the 
old dog that will not learn new tricks. ‘The young mind is 
pliable, and readily susceptible of impression. ‘The instruc 
tor may fashion it as he pleases. 


Freperick O. Privce,  ) 

CuarLes KiImBal, 

OxutverR R. CuarkE, Cébrrnitten 
Davin YouNGMAN, 

Atonzo Cnapin, 

MarsHatu Symmes; JR., — 


Winchester, April 4, 18538. 


APPENDIX. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


AS REVISED BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 1853-4. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
First Term.—Grammar, (Bullion’s.) History U.S.A. (Goodrich’s.) 
Arithmetic (Greenleaf’s.) 
Second Term.—Grammar. - Exercises in Parsing. History U.S. A. 
Arithmetic.. 
Third Term.—Grammar. Analysis of Poetry. History U.S. A. 
Algebra, (Sherwin’s.) Reading and Writing through the year. 


MIDDLE YEAR. 

First Term.—Algebra. History, (Worcester’s.) Natural Philosophy, 
(Gray’s.) French, (Pinney’s Grammar.) 

Second Term.—Algebra. History. Natural Philosophy. French, 
(Rowan’s Reader.) 

Third Term.—Geometry, (Davies’ Legendre.) History. Physiology, 
(Jarvis’.) French Reader. LElocution. Declamation and Composition 
through the year. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

First Term.—Geometry. Physiology. Book Keeking. Rhetoric, 
(Newman’s.) French, (Corinne.) 

Second Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, (Abercrombie’s.) Physics, 
(Olmstead’s Astronomy.) Rhetoric. Surveying. French, (Corinne.) 

Third Term.—Intellectual Philosophy. Physics. French, (Moliére.) 
Review of more important studies. Declamation and Composition 
through the year. P 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
First Term.—Latin Grammar, (Andrew’s and Stoddard’s.) Latin 
Lessons, (Weld’s.) Arithmetic, (Greenleaf’s.) 
Second Term.—Latin Lessons and Grammar. Writing Latin, 
(Krebb’s Guide.) Arithmetic. 
Third Term.—Czesar, (Andrew’s.) Writing Latin. Algebra, 
(Sherwin’s.) Reading and Writing through the year, 


MIDDLE YEAR. 

First Term.—Virgil’s Afneid, (Gould’s.) Writing Latin. Greek 
Grammar, (Kuhner’s Elementary.) History of Rome, (Schmitz’s.) 

Second Term.—Virgil’s Aineid. Writing Latin. Greek Grammar 
and Reader, (Felton’s.) History of Rome. 

Third Term.—Cicero. Writing Latin. Greek Reader and Gram- 
mar. Greek Exercises, (Arnold’s) History of Rome. Elocution, Dec- 
lamation and Composition through the year. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

First Term.—Cicero. Writing Latin. Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Owen’s.) 
Greek Exercises. History of Greece, (Keightley’s.) 

Second Term.—Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics. Writing Latin. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Greek Exercises. History of Greece. 

Third Term.—Cicero. Virgil and Caesar reviewed. Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Greek Reader reviewed. History of Greece. Decla- 
mation and Composition through the year. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


OF 


EXPENDITURES 


OF 


THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


For the Year ending March 1, 1853. 


SCHOOLS. 
Balance of appropriation for 1851. $137 86 
Appropriation for 1852,......... 2500 00 
Rec’d from State School Pund,... 48 06 
$2685 92 
Paid for Teachers’ Wages for 1851. 
William A. Stone, High School,...........6. $216 67 
William Moulton, Gifford School,........... - 113% 
Bierriet Is. Oribty, Primary,. .:...2:0:0. cece 71 50 
S. H. Wentworth, Wyman,...........cc0e00. _ 58 50 
Lydia A. Persons, Rumford,.............. . 58 50 
S. H. Collamore, Washington,.............+.- 49 50 
Pamelia Symmes, Mystic,............eee00:. 58 50 


Teachers’ Wages for 1852. 


William A. Stone, High School,............0. $300 00 
Benjamin P. Chute, do yee 296 67 
William Moulton, Gifford, do, .............. 130 00 
A.J. Manchester, do, BOA id aN ade uly anh 130 00 
Harriet B. Cristy, Primary do, ............- 121 00 
S. H. Wentworth, Wyman, do, ..........++2- 58 50 
Mary A. Carroll, do 0S seine aka Aiertek a 63 00 
Lydia A. Persons, Rumford School,.......... 58 50 
R. A. Rogers, do Ci ania sii 9,059 83 25 
S. H. Collamore, Washington, do, ,.......... 121 50 
E. P. Stowell, Mystic School,.......ssecsseee 121 50 


MUON CATTICR fOTWATC,< ceccsscccatcensvencaccs 


$626 92 


1483 92 


$2110 84 
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Amount brought forward,..... oe ecebssesssoee ,eeperes 
E. M. Harrington, Hill School,..... Lhe psipis'b'ee 90 00 
Z. D. Johnson, d Oy a ee 22 50 


Fuel for Schools for 1852. 


Josiah Reed, Jr., 19 1-2 cords wood,.......... $103 00 
Jonathan Baldwin, 1 load wood,..........-++> 5 00 
Other SOUTCES, Sian cdt le eec¥esvancesinvesnes 4 50 
J. Hunnewell, sawing and splitting wood, &c,.. 23 40 
Bayley & C©o., 12: tons Coal. . ccc cs sccsccveces 78 00 
A. G. Lane, getting in coal,.....cseccscsccecs 25 


School Incidentals. 


FIP ALONG TODRITE sn v's y arg on oes axle nh asaues $ 425 
Darius Forbes, 2 maps, High School,......... 10 00 
Asa Fletcher, repairs High School,........... 8 43 
Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., repairs stoves and pipe,.... 2 32 
Stephen Nichols, masonry,...+.seesceeeceeecs 3 50 
Charles Kimball and D. Youngman, expenses of 

journey to Portsmouth,.......-eeeeeees 10 00 
Hollis, Wightman and others, Chemical appa- 

ratun ss fb ivcavecessababbereer ee eam 10 67 
Calvin R. White, care of School HOUNG, o'se 10 50 
A. R. Burton, painting, do (0,25 ine 35 00 
C. Broder, Washing, do 10, 'jimlemnes 1 50 
Simonds & Cram, repairing chair,............ 50 
H. C. Whitten, care of house 13 weeks, High & 

CTILLONG, VWs kee bae bps a0n nee saad 6 50 
H. C. Whitten, care of house 1 sR, High 

MChUOL, Sar ewaereiicds idguedens Godans 25 
H. C. Whitten, broom and moving seats,...... 50 
John Ash, repairing pump, Primary School,. 1 2 
C. W. Wilder, paid for 1 sath s labor Sagar 

WAU Salven cbsicccluuwied pita dete ee ° Lay 
O. R. Clark, table for Gifford School,......... 12 00 
A. Taylor, 6 brooms for Schools,......+++ee+e- 1 50 


A. Taylor, 2 pails 46, 1 bar soap 23, } mug 10, 
brush and sheeting 92, matches 25, butts 9, 2 05 
S. G. Bridge, care of Primary School House, .. 5 


Amount carried forward,...... maak Cee ia ia Voce Kaee 


$2110 84 


$112 50 


$214 15 


Amount brought forward,.......... peated la en 


S. G. Bridge, broom, brush and moving seats, .. 
C. H. Whittemore, care of School House, 1851, 
C. H. Whittemore, care of School House ive 
EE Rss cy ye Wa Wn ca 8s eve wees ben a, 
James M. Ash, pump and platform, Primary,... 
N. B, Johnson, grading lot, Primary,.......... 
Mary Reed, rent of land for Wyman School,... 
Jeremiah C. Wyman, care of house.. 
QO. R. Clark, chalk boxes and broom, Hill School, 
O. R. Clark, paid J. Mitchell for black-boards, 
RMIPEEEIIOOL. nce secccesercvccssns 
William H. Simpson, care Hill School,........ 
Daniel B. Spaulding, care Hill School,........ 
Caleb Richardson, water for Rumford School,.. 
A. G. Lane, care of house, do fe ae ee 
Charles Russell, care of do Oyj cse 
Joseph Stone, rent of House, 1851, Washington, 
Joseph Stone, copy of contract, Washington, ... 
Jonas Gerry, care of House, Washington,...... 


Aril Wetherbee, care of do eerie 
John 8. Richardson, digging and stoning well, 
Washington School,.........00.cceuns 


Marshall Symmes, Jr. ,repairs, Mystic School,. 

Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., repairing stoves and cinaies . 
Henry W. Howe, eating CIOOKS) « seas bass es 
William A. Hall, printing School Reports,..... 
Cross & Freeman, printing for Schools,........ 
David Youngman, Stationery for Schools,...... 
David Youngman services as Committee, 1851,,. 
David Youngman, taking School Census, 1852,. 
meee ee mereooere, horse hire, ..~ ss cecesecscts 
Rev. J. M. Steele, Stationery,.......-...cecee 
A. Taylor & Co., 2 mats, broom and chalk, 1851], 
David Youngman, books for Teachers,......... 
Charles Stimpson, 28 sets copy slips,.......+-- 
Joseph Symmes, horse hire,..........02. see: 
Horace Lock, hanging pap2r at High School,... 
M. G. Danforth, setting 7 light of glass, High 


ISG ave cdecreepneusdhatewa cad 
8. R. Brookings, painting and varnishing, High 
ARI Foca cieut ay caus we 


\ 


MUTE CATTION LOFWAId,. oc ovwocecccccteseasvsevess 


373 27 


eee 


..$ 2938 18 
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Amount brought forward.....+.+..- Cdonwvevetee foewees ty 
Asa Fletcher, repairs, High School, .......... 3 37 
Chairman of School Committee, expenses of pro- 

curing a Teacher of the High School,... 21 80 


A. Taylor, sundries for High School,.....+..+> 1 34 
Jacob Pierce, rent of land for the Old School 

House in Wyman Division,......-....+- 4 00 
€. Bancroft, Jr., repairing stove for Rumford 

School fk ssenstitsevedtsavy ees ow eae 3 00 

HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 
Nathan Jaquith, Apportionment,............+. $ 92 99 
Nathan Jaquith, Gxtrn 1406r,. ciel paraveces ov e's 39 90 
William Richardson, Apportionment,.......... 144 12 
William Richardson, repairing culvert near O. 

We SARPUGOT Ds hse 4¥onae hv cones nn ced 15 88 
Hiram Andrews, Apportionment,..........++ - 107 55 
Hiram Andrews, extra labor,......s.eseeesess 4 20 
Luther R. Symmes, Apportionment,.......+.+- 88 92 
Luther R. Symmes, extra labor,...+..-++20+. 0+ 20 50 
George Wyman, Apportionment,.......eseeeee 116 42 
Oliver Hastings, lumber for Bridges,.......-+- 42 82 
A. Taylor, for nails,...c.sssecsccsscsscveesse 1 60 


Maxwell & Co., railing on River Street, ....... 14 13 
H. P. Stone, labor and stock, Blind Bridge, .... 12 25 


Loring Emerson, breaking out roads, 1851,..... 31 10 
Hiram Andrews, breaking out roads, 185,..... 34 00 
Leonard Spaulding, breaking out roads, 1851,.. 6 50 
Samuel Richardson, . . oe'scr csbvvedscscereeed 6 00 

NEW ROADS AND BRIDGES. 
Caleb French, building E. Johnson Road,...... $ 74 57 
Caleb French, building Pond street,........... 391 53 
Cyrus Bancroft, services on do, =... - ee ee eee 4 00 
Joel White, building Cross Street,...........- 511 13 
John 8. Richardson, building Cross Street,... . 82 00 
Moses Morse, building bridge,......-.eceeecee 110 09 
N. A. Richardson, services as Auctioneer,..... | 2 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, services on Cross Street, ...... 8 00 
Asa G. Sheldon, building Church Street, ...-.. 481 00 
James P. Mellus, railing on do," “5s aes 19 70 
Cyrus Bancroft, services on do, case 7 00 


Amount carried forward,v...evcsveateveseres ove 


$33 53 


$778 88 


SUM TSIBC: LOF WOO, sn ecanaensscssenerbavies cide eis 
Abel Houghton, land for street, and moving 

Ss SARA ere rer) err 251 16 

Henry McKendry, land for street, .......... é 5 00 

- John Symmes, land for street,......eeeeeeeees 5 00 

Levi Johnson, fencing road,.......0..sseeeees 31 83 

N. B. Johnson, services and boarding Co. Coms., 9 25 

Fowle & Brother, printing and advertising, .... 8 50 


John 8. Richardson, Cedar posts, Church Street, 5 00 


TOWN OFFICERS. 
N. B. Johnson, services as Selectman, 1851, ... $ 25 00 


Loring Emerson, do do do COST s0 25 00 
S. B. White, services as Treasurer, 0 la gee 25 00 
D. Youngman, services as Clerk, GOsP” a0 50 00 


do do, recording births, deaths and mar- 
riages, and Selectmen’s proceedings,..... 25 00 


Cyrus Bancroft, services as Assessor, 1852,..... 42 00 
John S. Richardson, do, GO WEs ele 26 25 
Marshall Symmes, Jr., do, GO, des, 21 40 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Theodore Rogers, for Refreshments, 1851,.... $7 00 


Sullivan Cutter, Services, Steward, 1852,..... 44 21 
Hunneman & Co. Repairing Hose,........... 7 00 
SUI RIERS OCs ars one nso sdewacennccs 5 32 


Bayley & Co. 1-2 Ton Coal,............ceeee 3 25 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 


Alonzo Chapin, Services in Small Pox, 1851,... $26 19 
S. B. White, aid to Itinerant Paupers,..1851],.. 2 10 
Town of Woburn, Support of S. Converse,1852 120 28 
A. Chapin, for aid to Mrs. Carroll,...........- 40 25 
A. Chapin, medical services do.......seeseee 3 75 
A. Chapin, 6 feet wood, OUD teeth aca wens 3 81 
Robert Bacon, rent for SS Py ey 3 00 
Charles McIntier, moving do ......sseeeee, 1 50 
A. Taylor, 1 bbl. flour, Saka apie atts «a's 6 75 
Stephen Nichols, rent, do SOG, spre ss 22 50 
David Youngman, medicine, do.............. Lv 
David Youngman, book, GOgre ed ans 6.5m 10 


Amount Carried forward,. .ccecccsescssscccvnvescees ee 


$5441 47 


$315 74 


$239 65 


$66 78 


$231 98 
$6295 62 
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Amount brought forward, .....ccserssevecccssccsshsewmy 


S. T. Ward, rent of house, Mrs. Carroll,....... 
Bayley & Co. 1 ton coal, Mosse news bose bs 
H. K. Stanton, goods furnished do,.......... ; 
S. & F. H. Johnson, coffin for Indian child,.... 
Josephus Johnson, interment of do,.......... 
S. 8. Richardson, assistance rendered paupers, 

IBD1, Wvebn vee ste ae 3) eee 
A. Chapin, services as Overseer of Poor,....... 


A. Chapin, sundry payments for vagrant paupers, 


POUND. 


Marshall Symmes, for land,..........- Vy 
John 8S. Richardson, 15 cedar posts,........+++- 
P. W. Symmes, lumber and labor,........ aea® 
Marshall Symmes, Jr. iron work,......- seers 


INCIDENTALS. 


Asa Fletcher, warning 3 Town Meetings, 1851, 
Seth Johnson, Jr., warn’g 3 Town Meetings, ’51, 
Congregational Parish, rent of vestry, 1 yr. 1851, 
D. Youngman, rent Selectmen’s Room, 1851,.. 
Lyceum of Town of Winchester, rent, 6 mos. ’52, 
Cyrus Bancroft, room rent for Assessors, 1850 & 
LES 1, as tmatcebs vbecn's cures enesowes ‘ 
William A. Warren, care of Vestry, 1851,..... 
A. D. Hunt, care of Selectmen’s Room, 10 mos, 
Lyceum of Town of Winchester, furniture,.... 
James E. Foster, for land to widen High street, 
BNO FOr PAVE) cons iecowcscvsecceunns 
School Dis’ct No. 5, debt assumed by the Town 
Denio & Roberts, for safe,..... ita cae se es 
William A Warren, tolling bell at 17 funéralit 
Joseph Symmes, horse hire,.....+.+++eeweee ° 
Elmore Johnson, floor in Hearse House,......- 
Elmore Johnson, turning travel, in freshet.....- 
F. O. Prince, in part for professional services,. . 
Fowle and Brother, printing 1200 By Laws,.... 


‘6 rT “ 600 warrants....... 
‘“ “ 6 250 hand-bills,...... 
“ ‘“ “ for Assessors,.....+ : 
«“ “ publishing notices in Journal,.. 


6 31 
6 50 
2 63 
2 00 
2 50 


2 60 
12 00 
8 82 


39 88 
15 00 
61 43 
4 38 


9 50 
11 00 
30 00 
25 00 
45 00 


10 00 

2 00 
20 25 
76 88 


100 00 
165 32 
134 12 
6 80 
11 00 
6 50 
1 00 
50 00 
7 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 75 


Amount carried forward,....scrccccccetesotssnte 


$6295 62 


$43 36 


$120 69 


$725 87 


$7185 54 
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Amount brought forward,...........seeeeers bewebusers - $7185 54 
Thomas Groom & Co., 2 blank books,........ é 18 00 
David Youngman, stationery,............ etaey 9 95 
‘Samuel S. Richardson,rent of Armory,........ 131 25 
Winchester Guards, appropriation,............ 75 00 
Winchester Guards, Military Bounty,......... 264 50 
S. S. Richardson, room rent for Standards, 1851, 10 00 
Horace Hatch, sign boards,.......ccesccccecs 5 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, as Auditor for 1851,......... . 5 00 
Bie DOVIO8, FORMATS, ccc ccs ccscncccsccscsecs 1 39 
Thayer, Hovey and Homer, Wines and iicadon 74 10 
Edmund Sanderson, freight,......++.++seeeee 1 49 


J. E. Farwell & Co. printing Auditor’s pcr 10 50 
William A. Hall, printing 400 Auditor’s Report, 11 50 


Cross & Freeman, printing tax bills, labels, 


warrants, notices, &c.,....... eeeewats 19 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, services as surveyor, &c.,....... 19 00 
S. S. Richardson, abatement of tax and costs.. 1 04 
Charles McIntier, paid Jesse Dike, monument, 1 00 
H. P. Stone, coal box, wardrobe, Hooks, Wc..... 2 35 
SURI aRies Rd obese ces eccusee eee Lee 65 
Paid on Notes,...... Vetere SPUN se Pibets« 2700 00 
S. B. White, for Interest,....... aa eae de ee ee 38 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, services as Auditor, 1852,..... 5 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, repairing map,............... 25 
Asa Fletcher, repairs on Hearse House,....... ‘ 50 
Seth Johnson, Jr., warning 3 Town meetings,.. 15 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr., 8 journeys to Woburn,...... 7 00 
A. D. Hunt, warning 3 Town Meetings,....... 15 00 
A. D. Hunt, 1 journey to Woburn,........... ; 1 00 
A. D. Hunt, care of Selectmen’s Room, 2 mos., 4 00 

$3446 47 

Ud re utetae eee bees cass oe te oe - $10,682 01 


SAMUEL M. RICE, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, 
CYRUS BANCROFT, 


Winchester, March 1, 1853. 


Auditors. 
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REPORT, 


In presenting their Fourth Annual Report, the Superin- 
tending Committee of the Schools in Winchester would 
congratulate their fellow-citizens on the steady growth, and 
continued prosperity of the town, during the past year. Our 
population has increased. Many substantial and_ tasteful 
houses have been erected. Streets have been newly laid 
out, or widened and improved. The Congregational Church, 
—allusion to the burning of which was made in our last 
Annual Report, — has been replaced by a more spacious and 
handsome structure, becoming to the village, and not unwor- 
thy the purpose for which it is designed. 

We think we may speak also of a decided improvement 
in the schools of the town, during the past year. ‘There have 
been, in some of the schools at least, a more thorough 
discipline and a higher standard of scholarship. 

The Committee have felt it to be of the first importance 
that order should be maintained in school, and have labored, 
in the selection of teachers, as well as by direct personal 
effort, to this end. We are sorry to say, however, that the 
Committee have not always been sustained in this thing. 
Parents have in some cases taken sides with the scholar, and 
against the teacher. This we consider to be a very unwise, 
not to say censurable, course. Letter is it that a child should 
suffer unjustly, than that a spirit of insubordination should 
be cherished within him. He will soon recover from the 


effects of the whipping, however severe ; but this spirit once 
implanted can never be got out of him. It will grow with 
his growth, until it shall come wholly to possess him. It 
will make him a bad citizen, an unkind neighbor, a tyrannical 
husband and father. And how often has it proved that this 
Viper-spirit, warmed into life in the bosom of parental affec- 
tion, has struck its fangs deepest, into the heart near where it 
first uncoiled. 

Another point the Committee have kept constantly in view 
is thoroughness of study. We are persuaded much time is 
lost in school. Scholars are carried over whole courses of | 
study without learning anything. 'They are not trained to 
think, — to rely upon themselves. And the consequence is, 
that with every change of teachers, they are compelled to go 
back, and begin anew. Now this is all unnecessary, and 
much to be. deprecated. If a principle has once been 
mastered, it need never be touched again, until it is brought 
out for actual use. To have learned one thing, therefore, 
thoroughly is better than to have gone superficially over the 
whole area of human knowledge. The true idea of educa- 
tion is not the storing of the mind with scraps of learning, 
as a garret comes to be filled with rubbish, but the planting 
there, as in a garden, seeds of thought which shall grow up 
in the one sex into the strength of a manly character, and in - 
the other, into the sweetness and grace of intelligent woman- 
hood. 

‘These two things the Committee have aimed to secure ; 
and if any progress has been made in the schools during the 
past year, (and we cannot but think there has,) it is in this 
direction,—a more efficient discipline and a truer scholarship. 
We have not,it is true, accomplished all that could ,have 
been wished. Far from it. It is some satisfaction, however, 
to have approached that ideal standard of excellence, which 
we can never hope to reach. 

The whole number of persons, between five and fifteen 
years of age, in the town of Winchester, on the first of May, 
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1853, was 268. This is an increase of 15 over the number 
the year previous. 

The amount of money appropriated by vote of the town, 
for the support of schools during the year, was $2,500. 
The amount received from the State Treasury, $59.55. 
Total, $2,559.55. This would give $9.55 to each person 
between five and fifteen years of age, in the town. Or, 
throwing out the amount received from the State, which is 
always done by the Board in their estimates, we have $9.38 
for each person. ‘This it will be seen isa trifle less than the 
sum given to each scholar the previous year. The difference 
is owing to the increase of the number of scholars, while 
the amount of money appropriated remains the same. 

We are happy to find, however, that Winchester still 
maintains, and has even advanced upon the high position she 
assumed at the very outset of her career, among the towns 
and cities of the Commonwealth, in the amount of her 
appropriations for the support of Public Schools. Accord- 
ing to the last Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
Winchester stands at the head of the towns and cities of 
Middlesex County, and with a single exception, at the head 
of all the towns and cities of the State. ‘This exception is 
Brookline, which owes its pre-eminence, as is remarked by 
the Secretary of the Board, in a note subjoined to the tables, 
to the large amount of capital concentrated there. 'The 
remark of the Secretary, however, does not apply to Win- 
chester, as will appear from an examination of the second 
series of tables, where the towns are arranged according to 
the per centage of their taxable property appropriated for 
schools. Here Winchester not only stands far ahead of 
Brookline, which is low in the scale, but within eight of 
the head. So that if the two tables were reduced to one, 
Winchester might be said to lead all the towns and cities. of 
the Commonwealth, in the amount of her appropriations for 
the use of schools. | 

We speak of this not in a boastful spirit, We have 
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nothing of which to boast. We have done no more than it 
was our duty to do. As was remarked in our last Annual 
Report, we are still far below the standard of our Puritan 
ancestors. ‘They, in their penury, cast into the lap of the state 
for educational purposes, all their living; while we give spar- 
ingly of ovr abundance. ‘They not only established and sup- 
ported Common Schools, but founded a College, when the loss 
of a single crop would have reduced them to actual suffering 
and starvation. 

Nor ought we to feel as if the amount of our annual 
appropriation is fixed. This must not be. Our population 
is increasing. New and highly respectable families are con- 
stantly moving into the place. ‘They are attracted, not more 
by the variety and beauty of our scenery, than by the reputa- 
tion of our schools. This reputation must be sustained. 
And in order to this, as often as it becomes necessary to 
establish a new school, which, as we shall by-and-by show, 
is the case at the present time, our appropriation must be 
increased. Only in this way can we keep our place in the 
van of educational improvement. We must go forward, or 
be trodden down by those whom we have left in the rear. 

There are eight schools in town, the same as heretofore. 
These schools, some of which were small, too small, at first, 
have increased in size; and are now, with perhaps a single 
exception, as large as could be desired. One school, the 
Primary in the Centre Division, is quite too large, and should 
be divided. ‘There were in attendance upon this School, 
during the Summer term, more than one hundred different 
scholars. ‘This, we have no hesitation in saying, is twice as 
many as should be under the care of any one teacher. 
“ According to the opinion of the best teachers, both in this 
country and in Kurope,” says the Hon. Secretary in his last 
Report, “'The number of pupils which can be advantage- 
ously instructed in a rural school, by one teacher, is about 
forty. When a school has but twenty scholars, the expense 
of their instruction is twice as much as it should be; and 
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when it has but ten, it is four times as much. On the other 
hand, when the number of pupils under one teacher exceeds 
fifty, there is a corresponding sacrifice, in respect to the 
object sought, —the education of the pupils; and when it 
reaches to seventy or eighty, proper instruction is out of the 
question.” 

How the Primary School shall be divided, whether accord- 
ing to age and advancement, which is the true method, 
or geographically, as some of the parents might prefer, it 
remains for a future Committee to determine. - It happens 
very fortunately, we have another room which might be 
fitted up at a trifling expense. Should the Primary School 
be divided geographically, it would perhaps be well to trans- 
fer the Gifford School to the new building, and leave the 
room now occupied by them, for the new Primary School. 
This would obviate the necessity of parents sending their 
young children across the Railroad, and would separate the 
Gifford and High Schools. But any way, another teacher 
will be required, and an increased appropriation is called 
for. 

During the year, one new school house has been constructed, 
in the Mystic Division, at an expense of $1,818.91. ‘The other 
school houses, with the exception of that in which the Gifford 
and High Schools are kept, are all that could be wished for. 
They are well located, substantially constructed, conveniently 
and even tastefully fitted up, and reflect great credit upon the 
town. | 
The whole number of Scholars belonging to all the 
schools, was, during the Summer term, 336; during the . 
Winter term, 314. The average attendance during the Sum- 
mer term, was 259, during the Winter term, 228. 

The number of scholars under five years of age, who 
have attended school, is 32; the number over fifteen, 44; 
making in all 76, not included in the above enumeration 
of persons between five and fifteen years of age. 
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We procced now to speak of the schools separately, begin- 
ning with 


THE HILL SCHOOL. 


The Hill School was taught 40 weeks. Largest number 
of scholars any one term, 19. Smallest number, 14. Aver- 
age attendance, 14. Teachers’ wages, $18 a month. 

Miss E. A. Conant was the first teacher employed in this 
School. She came well fitted for the task assumed; was 
systematic and thorough in her instructions, and won the 
affection of her pupils. Besides the usual branches, instruc- 
tion was given in singing, drawing, declamation, and com- 
position. Miss C. taught two terms. 

The remaining term, the School was taught by Miss C. E. 
Allen. Miss A. applied herself faithfully to her work, and 
succeeded in bringing forward the School in a manner very 
creditable to her as a teacher. The wish is expressed by the 
sub-Committee of this School, that Miss A. might be retained 
in her present situation. 7 


THE WYMAN SCHOOL. 


The Wyman School was taught 87 weeks. Largest num- 
ber of. scholars any one term, 42. Smallest number, 382. 
Average attendance, 29. Teachers’ wages, Summer term, $18 
a month; Winter, $28* a month. 

Diikivig the Summer term this School was taught by Miss 
Rebeeca Eames, with fair success. The Committe noticed 
some deficiency in the discipline, but this is one of the largest, 
and probably one of the most difficult schools to govern. 

During the Fall term, Miss Nancy P. Dodge had charge of 
this School, and in the opinion of the Committee, is entitled 
to great credit. ‘The Wyman School never had appeared so 
well, as at the close of Miss Dodge’s term. ‘The record of 


* Of this sum, $10 a month was paid by the Division, over and above 
their share in the appropriation of the town. 
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attendance shows against a large number of names a clean 
bill,—not once tardy, not once absent; and it was very 
evident that the scholars felt an interest in their School, never 
before manifested. 

Thomas Emerson kept this School during the Winter term. 
The ambition inspired by Miss Dodge, has been kept up and 
increased by Mr. E. The School has been larger this Winter, 
than ever before. At the visits made during the term, the 
scholars appeared to be making very good progress in their 
studies, and the order of the School was all that could be 
desired. We are proud of Mr. E.’s success as a teacher, as 
he is the son of one of our own citizens resident in the 
Division, and a graduate of our High School. Owing to 
the sickness of the teacher, there was no examination of this 
school at the close of the Winter term, which was regretted 


by all. 
THE RUMFORD SCHOOL, 


The Rumford School was taught 40 weeks. Largest 
_ number of scholars any one term, 28. Smallest number, 22. 
Average attendance, 21. ‘T'eacher’s wages, $18 a month. 
This School was taught during the Summer term by Miss 
Rebecca A. Rogers, who had charge of the School the 
greater part of the previous year. Under her instruction the 
school advanced with a steady and healthful progress, and it 
was with regret the Committee ceased to number her among 
their teachers. iain 

Miss Rebecca Eames, whose name has been already men- 
tioned in connection with the Wyman School, taught this 
School during the Fall, and part of the Winter term. Miss 
E. was more successful in this, than in her former school. 
She gave very general satisfaction, and is thought to have 
done herself credit. In consequence of severe domestic 
affliction, she was obliged to give up her school near the 
middle of the Winter term. Her place was filled the remain- 
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der of the term by Miss Caroline Leavitt, transferred by 
the Committee to this School from the Washington School. 
Miss L.’s success was very marked. She promises to be, 
if she may not be already considered, one of our best 
teachers. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


The Washington School was taught 40 weeks. Largest 
number of Scholars any one term, 40. Smallest number, 23. 
Average attendance, 27. 'Teacher’s wages, $18 a month. 

The first teacher employed in this School was Miss Sarah 
H. Collamore, who taught the School the previous year, and 
is mentioned in a former Report with well deserved com- 
mendation. . 

On Miss Collamore’s resignation, the School passed into 
the hands of Miss Caroline Leavitt, a graduate of the 
Normal School, formerly located at West Newton. Miss L. 
has many fine qualities for a teacher. She entered upon her 
work with enthusiasm. Her standard was high. She aimed 
to make her’s a model School. In doing this she may have 
required more of the scholars than other teachers had done. 
But this fault, if it were a fault, the Committee could more 
easily overlook than the parents. Miss L. was subsequently 
transferred, at her own request, to the Rumford School, and 
her place in the Washington School filled by Miss Georgi- 
anna Clapp, one of our own High School Scholars. 


THE MYSTIC SCHOOL. 


The Mystic School was taught 40 weeks. Largest num- 
ber of Scholars any one term, 45. Smallest number, 39. 
Average attendance, 27. 'Teacher’s wages, $18 a month. 

This School has been under the instruction of Miss Sarah 
Robinson, a médal scholar from the Boston schools, during 
the year. It was her first effort at teaching. The School 
labored under many disadvantages during the greater part of 
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the year, owing to the miserable place in which it was kept. 
Since it was transferred to the new school house, there has 
been a decided improvement in the appearance of the School. 
The examination of this school, at the close of the year, was 
quite satisfactory to the Committee. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


The Primary School was taught 39 weeks. Largest num- 
ber of scholars any one term, 103. Smallest number, 69. 
Average attendance, 65. Teacher’s wages, $22 a month. 

Miss Harriet B. Christy, whose name occurs in connection 
with this School, in every Report which has been prepared 
since the incorporation of the town, has had charge of the 
school another year. It has become emphatically her school. 
She has made her mark upon it, a:mark which will never be 
effaced. Her style of teaching is in some respects peculiar; 
one which it would be extremely hazardous for any other 
teacher to adopt. She teaches by her voice and manner, by 
her watchful, tender eye, rather than by book. Her examina- 
tions have always been intensely interesting, and deservedly 
popular. We regret to add, however, that we are no longer 
to have her services. Her resignation is in the hands of the 
Committee. She has won for herself not only the affection 
of the scholars, but a lasting and grateful remembrance from 
the parents and patrons of the school. And in parting with 
her, the Committee would express their earnest wish, that 
she may be rewarded for her unwearied efforts, and that into 
whatever new relation of life she may enter, the blessing of 
Almighty God, and the happy voices of children, may ever 
attend upon her steps. 


THE GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


‘The Gifford School was taught 40 weeks. Largest num- 
ber of scholars any one term, 54. Smallest number, 50; 
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Average attendance, 41. 'Teacher’s wages, in Summer, $22, 
in Winter, $40 a month. 

This School had for a year or more, been undet a male 
teacher. It was ‘thought desirable that a change should be 
made, if a suitable female teacher could be procured. The 
Committee deemed themselves fortunate in securing the 
services of Miss Joanna Stanwood, an experienced teacher, 
whose success, both in the management and instruction of 
the School, justified the wisdom of their views. Miss 8. 
found the school in a state of chaos, but soon brought order 
out of confusion, and light out of darkness. And the Gif- 
ford school, which has often been regarded as the worst, 
became in her hands one of the best intown. The happy 
moral influence which she exerted upon the school should 
also be mentioned in this connection. 'The committee would 
have been glad to retain her services, but were compelled to 
accept her resignation at the close of the second term. 

In her place for the winter term, Mr. Granville J. Dresser 
was obtained, who came to the Committee very well recom- 
mended, and taught with a degree of success. ‘The appear- 
ance of the school, however, at the examination, was not in 
all points satisfactory. ‘There was an evident want of interest 
on the part of the scholars in their studies. 'The recitations 
dragged heavily and seemed to indicate a want of discipline 
and thorough instruction on the part of the teacher. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The High School was taught 41 weeks. Largest number 
of scholars any one term, 34. Smallest number, 29. Aver- 
age attendance, 26. ‘Teacher’s wages, $700 a year. 

This school has suffered much from change of teachers. 
In our last Report, it was mentioned that Mr. Moses L. 
Morse had been invited to take charge of the school. Mr. 
M. accepted of the invitation, and remained in the school un- 
til September, giving very general satisfaction. But receiving 
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then a more lucrative offer in another department of business, 
resigned the situation he had so recently been called to fill, 
and it was left for the Committee to appoint a successor. 

The name of Mr. Joseph B. Brooks, teacher in the Male 
Department of the High School in Haverhill, having been 
mentioned to the Committee, a delegation was appointed to 
visit his school. The report of the delegation was favorable, 
and Mr. B. was invited to take the situation which Mr. Morse 
had vacated. Since Mr. B. commenced his labors, he has 
, been growing in favor, and has done not a little towards 
restoring the High School to its old place in the confidence 
and affections of the community. 

Still it is to be feared the High School is not regarded with 
equal favor by all. It is not the popular institution it was a 
few years since. The attendance upon the school is small, 
and those who attend are not all of them so much interested 
in their studies as could be wished. We regret that it should 
be so. We are warm friends of the High School. We 
believe it was a wise policy which established such a school 
in the very infancy of the town, as it was wise in our 
fathers to lay the foundations of old Harvard, when they 
were but a handful, and exposed to all the hardships of the 
wilderness. We want a school where our young men can 
be fitted for college; where our young ladies can be qualified 
to adorn any situation they may be called to fill. Besides, 
the establishment of the High School has done more for the 
reputation of Winchester abroad, than any other act in the 
history of the town. We consider the money which has 
been expended upon it most judiciously applied. It is, in 
fact, the brightest jewel in our crown, and palsied be the arm 
that would pluck it thence. 

In conclusion, we would briefly allude to the topic so ably 
discussed by the Secretary of the Board, in the Report to 
which we have already referred : — 
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THE DISTRICT SYSTEM OF SCHOOLS: 


As a town, we have never known the disadvantages and 
evils of this system. With rare wisdom, our citizens, at the 
very commencement of their municipal existence, placed all 
the schools on the same footing, and gave them in charge to 
the same Committee. This Committee locate and build the 
school houses, employ the teachers, visit and examine the 
schools, in fine, do everything pertaining to the educational 
wants and interests of the town. ‘The consequence is, we 
have no schisms, no sectional differences and jealousies, 
among us. Our school houses are built on a uniform 
plan,—are supplied with all modern improvements and 
facilities for study ; our schools, when the number of scholars 
admits of a division, are properly graded, and, aside from 
the High School, which is open to scholars qualified for 
admission from all sections of the town, are taught the same 
number of weeks. We are able to secure good teachers for 
all the schools, and to retain them, if desirable, from year to 
year. In fine, we have verified, in every particular, the state- 
ments of the Secretary, and want no better argument against 
the system which he opposes, and in favor of that which he 
recommends, than the well established and growing pros- 
perity of our schools. * 

R. T. Roxsinson, 
N. A. REeEeEp, 
O. R. Cuarx, Committee. 


CuarLes KIMBALL, 
Cuarutes P. Curtis, 


Winchester, March 6, 1854. 
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APPENDIX. 


‘ 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


AS REVISED BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 1853-4. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 

First Term.—Grammar, (Bullion’s.) History U.S. A., (Goodrich’s.) 
Arithmetic, (Greenleaf’s.) 

Second Term.—Grammar. Exercises in Parsing. History U.S. A. 
Arithmetic. ; 

Third Term.—Grammar. Analysis of Poetry. History U.S. A. 
Algebra, (Greenleaf’s.) Reading and Writing through the year. 


MIDDLE YEAR. 

First Term.—Algebra. History, (Worcester’s.) Natural Philosophy, 
(Gray’s.) French, (Pinney’s Grammar.) 

Second Term.—Algebra. History. Natural Philosophy. Trench, 
(Rowan’s Reader.) 

Third Term.—Geometry, (Davies’s Legendre.) History. Physio- 
logy, (Jarvis’s.) French Reader. LElocution. Declamation and Com- 
position through the year. 


SENIOR YEAR. 

First Term.—Geometry. Physiology. Book-keeping. Rhetoric, 
(Newman’s.) French, (Corinne.) 

Second Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, (Abercrombie’s.) Physics, 
(Olmstead’s Astronomy.) thetoric. Surveying. French, (Corinne.) 

Third Term.—Intellectual Philosophy. Physics. French, (Moliére.) 
Review of more important studies. Declamation and Composition 
through the year. 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


First Term.—Uatin Grammar, (Andrew’s and Stoddard’s.) Latin 
Lessons, (Weld’s.) Arithmetic, (Greenleaf’s.) 
Second Term.—Latin Lessons and Grammar. Writing Latin, 

(Krebb’s Guide.) Arithmetic. 
Third Term.—Cesar, (Andrew’s.) Writing Latin. Algebra, (Sher- 
win’s.) Reading and Writing through the year. 


MIDDLE YEAR. 


First Term.—Virgil’s Adneid, (Gould’s.) Writing Latin. Greek 
Grammar, (Kiihner’s Elementary.) History of Rome, (Schmitz’s.) 
Second Term.—Virgil’s Aineid. Writing Latin. Greek Grammar 
and Reader, (Felton’s.) History of Rome. 
Third Term.—Cicero. Writing Latin. Greek Reader and Gram- 
emar. Greek Exercises, (Arnold’s.) History of Rome. Elocution, 
Declamation and Composition through the year. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


First Term.—Cicero. Writing Latin. Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
(Owen’s.) Greek Exercises. History of Greece, (Keightley’s.) 

Second Term.—Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics.' Writing Latin. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Greek Exercises. History of Greece. 

Third Term.—Cicero, Virgil and Cesar reviewed. Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Greek Reader reviewed. History of Greece. Declama- 
tion and Composition through the year. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


OF THE 


Expenditures of the Coton of ddluchester, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING MARCH 1, 1854. 


SCHOOLS. 


Co a ee eee $2,500 00 
State School Fund,.............. 59 55 


Teachers’ Wages for 1852. 


IND, go 4\5 ow oro. tinie.s’ ¢5, 009.46 8,008.94 $130 00 
Sd vain wc 9 c0ces bc tandcontinde Dives 71 50 
NIMES Bg vod in 0.5000 Has vsicinn sd cnabcvcne 58 50 
I as oo 's:0 memes dosbicd crennbi nee 58 50 
IE o s cc dls venccccssecinen eit sh ts 54 00 
SE EET ors n't bins owt ao 6 6 nccicaada cbow 40 50 
——— $413 00 


Teachers’ Wages for 1853. 


IS sn! bial by ote Sardsie'din'b'b 0 wib.eie.b'> « bie Hiels $378 42 
ELS o's 'y 5 ‘assisigiaiw'b (ude 6 00° wld aif s' cede 175 00 
Se EIIONS (6 Sialy'uio wia'd.6\die mow Ui bs bie eed ie 6 150 75 
Joanna Stanwoo0d,......ssscesecces LSomduse ty od 148 50 
Se EEMNTLS 6’ otnin' ns h-din nd inh ce'~ nel cin winters, 8 yp pis 180 00 
GS ob a'e'ni oe cadens (<paisssecny ties 58 50 
Meee CONAN... 6... oe ue Fees PRE lee AU en 121 50 
dain Waedeuncecleae 0 dagveds ce déare 58 50 
Nancy P. Dodge,....... Bo deeded oes cam ert eae 58 50 
SEINE Ls = 3 ol a'pic oe sad sos ded saeudvie nels’ 220 50 
EP TEEORYORCIN sou cea cic flatdn oaaaaweu fda eves 121 50 
ILS TU at Sn going annie Si deie 6 am Rae nMTG A Eb 130 00 
EIA Tia cass o's ¢ ans be compen ems cne eee Sena er \aee GOO 
ME MOINCD «'n'¢ « a's ck os glans oa 4 Als dares’ ¢, 0.08 58 50 
MMIATIA CAMDD viescccccaccsenvons cans sopen 
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School Incidentals. 


Bayley & Co., 15 tons coal,.....eeeeceeeee Sb ee} Puy ee 
Isaiah Reed, Jr., 142'cords wood,...++++eeeeees i. €6°O0 
J. Hunnewell, sawing wood, getting in coal, &c.,... 35 00 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Books for Teachers’ Desks, 13 69 


W. A. Hall’s bill for Printing,.......seseeeceeees 15 00 
M. L. Morse, High Schoo] Apparatus,........+.- »- 207 
W. J. Reynolds, Ink and crayons for Schools,...... 9 00 
Doct. Youngman, Ink,......-sseesses cocccesece 275 
J. Hunnewell, care of out buildings H. and Gifford, 5 00 
Little, Brown & Co., for School Prizes,........++. 10 00 


Lyceum Corporation, use of Halls for Exhibition,.. 16 00 


Mary Reed, rent of. land for Wyman School House, 6 00 
R. T. Robinson, cash paid for Music for Exhibition, 5 00 
C. Bancroft, Jr., repairing stoves,....esseeseeees 5 8 25 
Symmes & Simonds, teaming settees, &c.,.....+++. 3 00 
R. T. Robinson, Journey to Haverhill & Stationery, +3 00 
E. Johnson, repairs on High School House,..... os 6 50 
H. W. Howe, 2 clocks, and repairing 2 do,......-- 16 00 
O. Lappen & Co., for rope mats and freight,. ..... 6 65 
J.C. Roberts, setting 35 lights glass,....... os sedd 8 35 
Lawrence Cleary, repairing blackboard,........-. 2 40 
J. Andrews, repairing Primary School house,...... 2 00 
O. R. Clark, cash paid for sundries,......++.-ee+s 6 26 
J.P. Brooks, fixtures & cleaning High School house, 5 56 
H. P. Stone, repairing Schoo] house,........--- oe 2 57 
A. Taylor, Stationery and sundries,.....++-+++eee- 3-76 
M. Symmes, repairs on Washington School house,. 213 
W. C. Cotes, cases for H. & Gifford Schools, 1850,. 79 


S. R. Brookings, repairs on High School house,.... 2 25 
J. Richardson, care Washington School house, 1852, 1 66 


Sundry persons, care of School houses, &c.,....... 67 28 
S. & F. H. Johnson, repairs on High School house, 10 31 
N. P. Dodge, travelling expenses, ....--+eeeeeees 150 . 
W. A. Hall, Printing School Report,.......-. wes. 30 00 


———— $501 98 


Mystic School House, Furniture and Land. 


RADU AL TOM, LANs. s-0-+ 6 Fs occ baw eine a Oeeeee $272 24 
J. White, for labor and stock,.......... Sanita eeu « 261 12 
C. Brancroft, Surveying Land,.........cceccdeces 3 00. 
P. W. Symmes, Building house,........-ceccceee 1107 21 
J. L. Ross, Desks and seats,..... ..... » hao a s6'9 te 


W. O. Haskell, Settees, Chairs and Cushions,..... 16 75 


Sanderson & Winn, freight of Chairs, &c.,.......- 4 00 
C. Bancroft, Jr., stove, pipe, and apparatus,........ 24 84 
J. Johnson, 5 days labor,............ be dU hn ais'e ces 6 25 
J. Johnson, cleaning house,.........sseeseeees - 1 00 


——§ $1818 9f 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


Nathan Jaquith, Surveyor, ..........ee-eeeceeees $147.63 
8. G. Grafton, 3 GASSER HAE 93 87 
SS: ares 114 76 
J. Baldwin, SEMEN aes na Paki tess 4 ce suas 117 70 
D. W. Johnson, MRS ace cauas sak ad : 105 25 
Pe BUMIPEOMOVE! GNC DAUS,. 2. cscs cc ccdvcccccess 1 90 
G. Symmes, repairing Bridge and labor on Church 

TE einer ncdntc dactenauteces's se 4 00 
Charles MclIntier, Breaking out Roads,.......... 6 00 
H. Andrews, do do he Gaddau 5 87 
M. Symmes, do GG; 7s wusce scot 4 50 
D.W.& E. Johnson, do GO cette ae 5 50 
A. Lock, Jr., do do ravines came 9 50 
J. Locke, do Ws Pee ees 10 50 
N. B. Johnson, teaming lumber...........4.. Abe 2 00 


Extra on Highways and Side Walks. 


County Commissioners, Laying out Shepard Street, $59 20 
Cyrus Bancroft, and others, building Side-walk near 
Reamemmors Mill... 1. ccc ccewcs ite din ed 126 10 
A. Williams, and others, Side-walk on Pleasant St. 137 10 
A. G. Sheldon, and others, do near Cutter’s Mills, 419 61 
Hiram Andrews, and others, labor on High Street, 131 36 
Thomas Bingham, and others, labor on Shepard St., 126 74 
Amos Fawcett, and others, labor on Main Street,.... 108 O1 


$628 98 


Jacob Pierce, Land Damages,......2 scossccees 60 00 
N. A. Richardson, labor on Washington Street,.. 15 00 
Stephen Nichols, 57 Stone Monuments and Teaming, 25 30 
S. & F. H. Johnson, 12 Sign Boards,........-.0ee: 6 00 
$1214 43 
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TOWN OFFICERS. 


Charles McIntier, Services as Selectman, 1852,.... 


Gardner Symmes, } do do 
Asa Locke, Jr., do do 
Samuel B. White, do  Treasurer,. 


eeeveoe 


David Youngman, do ‘TownClerk, do 


Gardner Symmes, Selectman & Overseer Poor, 1853, 


A. D. Weld, do do 
Asa Locke, Jr., do do 
Samuel B. White, Treasurer,.........0ss0 
Samuel B. White, ExXpenses,......0.... «6 
Cyrus Bancroft, Assessor,..s.seseeeeseeces 


do 
do 


eeeeee 


eeeeoeve 


Marshall Symmes, Jr. do. 000s abeeccccsctegeess 


Hiram Andrews, 0.225% Prgamhe sean Veeweus 
N. A. Richardson, Esq,, Collector,..:...sssss0- 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Alvin Taylor, refreshments at fire, March 20, 


H. K Stanton, . 7 
James Bridge, a 
David Youngman, cigars -- 


Symmes & Simonds, stabling 10 horses “ 


eeeevee 


H. K. Stanton, refreshments at fire, Aug. 23,...... 


A. Taylor, i ; 4 
David Youngman, cigars, os 
Joseph D. Sharon, steward,......seeseee- 
C. C. Webster, ie PET ee Te 


J. D. Sharon, cash paid for Faristhes oid dab s 


e@eoeteee 


eoeeeee 


eeeeeve 


Symmes & Simonds, drawing engine to fires,.... 
Alvin Taylor, sundries delivered Engine Co.,.... 


James Haley, drawing Engine to fire,...... 


eeeeve 


Hunneman & Co., branch pipe and repairing hose, 


Amos Fawcett, 2 galls, Neats Oil,......s0..-00005 
Edmund Sanderson, freight of hose and PIPe,s 0.6 
Sanderson & Winn “ a sey | 
Alvin Taylor, refreshments at fire Nov. 25,...... 
David Youngman, cigars 66 Ssudey 
Elijah Spare, Ladders,..........ce00 sneeeeere 


John H. Bacon, Felting,..:...3ccesaessseeci 


——-— $384 25 


4 40 
5 00 
6 65 
2 00 
11 00 
2 24 

62 

25 
8 10 
2 50 
20 95 


3 00 
i $221 62 
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PAUPER ACCOUNT. 
8. 'T. Ward, rent, Mrs. Carroll, 11 mos, to Feb. 1,.. 


Dr. A. Chapin, méd. atten, do.........seecevcees 
Bayley & Co., 1-2 ton coal, do.,.....ss0e-cereee 
B. F. icitants, rent,4 mos, to Feb.28, for Mr. Howler. 
Marshall Symmes, 1-2 cord wood, do 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, med. attendance, Small Pox, do 
A. Taylor, goods, do 
W.P. B. Brooks, mattress and comforter, do 
Caleb French, 1 cord wood, do 
Peter Warren, provisions, do 
Taylor & Merrill, goods, do 


Dr. Wm. Ingalls, med. attendance, Thomas Conner, 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, Vaccinating children of do 

Dr. Samuel Perham, med. attendance, T. Conner,.. 
John G. Usher, goods delivered, Mrs. Conner,...-. 
A. D. Weld, cash and shoes, do 

David Youngman, medicine, Thomas Conner,..... 
Sumner Richardson, rent for Mrs. Conner,...-.... 
Sumner Richardson, 2 cords wood, do 

Peter Warren, provisions, do 

H. K. Stanton, goods, do 

Dr. A. Chapin, medical attendance, R. Hall,...... 
George W. Allen, 8 coffins, &c., for Paupers,..... 
Josephus Johnson, for interment of 4 Peupers,... 
Gardner Symmes, house rent for Thomas Patch,... 


John G. Usher, goods delivered, de 
Symmes & Simonds, funeral expenses, do 
Dr. A. Chapin, medical attendance, do 


Peter Warren, provisions delivered, Mrs. Carpenter, 
Cyrus Bancroft, rent, assistance and moving, do 


Pearl Miner, boarding, do 
H. K. Stanton, goods, do 
B. F. Lindsay, for rent for John Murphy,...... Te 


Marshall Symmes, 1-2 cord wood, do 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, med. attendance, do Small Pox, 


Caleb French, 1 cord wood, do 
A. Taylor, goods, do 
Peter Warren, previsions, do 
‘Taylor & Merrill, goods, do 


Taylor & Merrill, goods and 1 cd wood, J Hunnewell, 


Town of Woburn, boarding Sarah Corverse, 1 year,. 


Town of Woburn, clothing, do 
James Bridge, goods delivered, Mrs. Conner,....... 
%. B. White, assistance to Itinerant Paupers,...... 


2 80 
—— $655 83 
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INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Congregational Parish, Rent of Vestry for 1852,... 30 00° 
James Bridge, as Auctioneer, and cash paid Dolan, 1 50 


William A. Hall, printing Auditors’ Report,...... 12 50 
jen “ Town Warrants,..... F 5 25 
Samuel Kendall, Taxes for 1850 uncollectable... 27 37 
Lyceum{Hall, Rent of Selectmen’s Room,.......- 45 00 
“4 Gas to’ March 1, 1853, , 0008-80000 16 27 

Rent Selectmen’s R’m to Feb. 28,54, 90 06 

“fi Rent of Hall ag 25 00 

4 Gas, Lampe 4nd ‘Oil, visennpehs aes 11 00 

David Youngman, as Liquor Agent, to Dec. 31, ’53, 72 91 
" Bock Cane. > cts dence nies esate 10 00 

~ Blank Books and Stationery,.... 8 80 

4 €ash paid for Postage,........ 50 


Thayer, Hovey & Homer, Liquors and Wines,.... 3822 77 
G. W. Fowle, printing warrants, tax bills, &c.,.... 20 50 


Lucy W. Lindley, rent of Armory,............ - 7 00 
George Wyman, breaking out roads, 1852,........ 5 00 — 
Wn. C. Cotes, Jr. care of Selectmen’s Room, ... 20 00 
Symmes & Simonds, horse hire,....... oe she weme 13 OI 
Alvin Taylor, Postage,. ....s0.ccsesenoeveuuvae 60 
Charles McIntier, printing and recording Iease,... 2 37 
Hon. Nathan Brooks, as Referee, in the case of 
Winchester vs. West Cambridge,...... 55 00 
Merrill and Palmer, painting hearse,.......... eroe * A Re 
H. G. Smith, painting and lettering 14 signs,..... - ' 17 50 


F. O. Prince, cash paid for Minot’s Digest,....... 8 00 
Nathan Jacquith, Jr., tolling bell at 10 Funerals,.. 2 97 
Edmund Parker, damages to carriage on Church-st, 15 00 


Asa Fletcher, 11 Cedars for guide posts,.......... 6 88 
Michael Kelley, setting bounds and guide posts,.. 3 37 
Morris Lynch, 2 25 
Winchester Guards, military bounty,...... feeeeecs OOO UU 
Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., faucets for Liquor Agency,... 3 50° 
Josephus Johnson, 2 Journies to Woburn,....... é 50 

3 2 days labor on hearse house,.. 2 50 


Lorenzo D. Burton, making and erecting Flags,.... 3 07 
Allen D. Hunt, warning town meetings, notifying 

officers and tolling bells,......0...e+ee- 18 90 
Thomas L. Steele, Professional services,s-o--.+ce-. 5 00 


~ 
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Sanderson & Winn, freight of liquors,.......... 2 29 
Alvin Taylor, nails and pencils,..............0e. 43 
Bayley & Co., coal, barrel and labor,..........4. 4 25 
Dow & Prince, Professional services, 1850 to 1853, 68 02 
John C. Roberts, painting sign,................ 1 50 
A. L. Richardson, Esq., taking levels on strect,.. 4 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr., warning town meetings........ 7 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, taking School census,............ 5 00 
3 Surveying Shepard street,........ 3 00 
e Labor on monuments & guide posts, 8 00 
_ Drafting Instruments,............ 3 00 
"5 services a8 Auditor, os. <.cceeceees 10 00 
Gardner Symmes, use of tools, and repairing same, 1 50 
breaking out roads,.............- 1 12 
James Bridge, abatement of taxes, 1852,........ 4 50 


RMU RIEOEOR GS eg acces pcacsaccncceges 8 00 
Lowell Inst. for Savings, Interest,............. 84 00 


Warren [a 66 venssiéaaae sc 6s, eu OO 
i. A. Weston, a oak Bah-cie om “aed 0. Oa 
S. P. Ruggles, és dae wnas sauce, as) 
State of Massachusetts, = aus swage nel) sass Gee 
Otis J. Howard, sé tg dane tae ag 5 2S 
Charles Kimball, 6 cache, ehaket duis in tected Sa 
Estate of Lydia W. Symmes, “ hada tat del ar. LPO On 


no se ccs vcnpavecacce. 600 
$9022 ol 


IE. 1), he ina Bie Line's & obs 9104 se oti hide wn ehaee AOU 0G 


SAMUEL M. RICE, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, > Assessors. 
CYRUS BANCROFT, 

| Winchester, March 1, 1854. 


? 


The Auditors are unwilling to submit the foregoing statement without calling 
the attention of the citizens to the constantly-increasing Debt of the Town. 

The Selectmen, at the last annual meeting, reported that the Town owed $10,057. 
The notes now held against the Town (not including interest accrued) amount to 
$13,500. Comparing the present state of our treasury with the same last year, it 
will probably be found that our Standing Debt has increased during the year at 
feast $8000. A vote is upon record authorizing the outlay of the further sum of 
$3000 to defray the expense of building an Armory, Engine House, &c. 

Is it good policy for the Town thus to go on increasing its Debt? If itis not, 
how shall we apply a remedy? Not by refusing necessary improvements for the 
good of the Town; but, whenever they are demanded, requiring estimates of the 
cost,and making specific appropriations not to be exceeded in the outlay by the 
agents, and then raising asum by taxation suflicient to cover all these appropria- 
tions. It is hoped the Town will adopt a policy this year similar to the one here 
suggested, and that we shall find ourselves at the end of the year without an 
éucreased debt. 
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LENDODOV SAH OSVARLE 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


} 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


FOR THE YEAR 1854-5. 


BOs 320 0Ne 
WILLIAM WHITE, PRINTER TO THE STATE, 
1855. 


REPORT. 


In compliance with law,* we present ‘‘a detailed report of the 
condition of the several public schools’’ in Winchester, together with 
some “statements and suggestions’ which seem to us “necessary or 
proper to promote the interests thereof.’ As this report could not 
be prepared before the annual meeting of the town, we have been 
obliged to have it printed for the use of the inhabitants. 

The number of schools in Winchester is nine. The number of 
school-houses is seven. ‘The town has never been divided into school 
districts. It has had no district, or prudential, committees. The School 
Committee of the town has charge of all the schools and school-houses ; 
and one common and uniform system of administration has been ap- 
plied to every school and school division. 

The whole number of persons in Winchester between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, May 1, 1854, was 853. The largest number 
of scholars on the rolls in all the schools at any term was 317, of 
whom 8 were less than five years old, and 35 were more than fifteen 
years old. 

During the summer term 317, and during the winter term 316, 
children attended school. But the average daily attendance was 
much less—viz., 250 in summer, and 254 in winter. 

The amount appropriated in March, 1854, for the support of our 
schools, was $2,800. 

From the State school fund we have had $64.34. To our High 
School teacher we have paid a salary of $750 a year, to the teacher 
of the Gifford School $5.50 a week, and to the other teachers $5 
a week, except that for a few weeks a male teacher was employed in 
the Hill School at $30 a month. 

The entire period of instruction in the nine schools has been 359 
weeks, making an average of 39 8-9 weeks to each school; or three 
terms to each school, of nearly 14 weeks each term. 


* Statutes of 1846, chapter 223. 


4. 


The two Primary Schools have been kept each 37 weeks. One 
other school, whose regular school year was 41 weeks, in consequence 
of an unwillingness of the parents to furnish a boarding place for a 
teacher, was taught but 87 weeks. We trust that such a loss, from 
such a cause, may never again occur. ‘The town most liberally offers 
the same amount of term to every school division, whatever its num- 
ber of scholars. If any division has fallen short of its full period of 
41 weeks’ instruction, the division is alone to blame. . 

The following detailed statement, relative to each and all of our 
schools, will be read with interest :— 


1. THE Hien ScHoo.. 


Teacher, Mark True; salary, . : . $750 00 a year. 
Whole number of weeks taught, , 43 
Largest number of scholars at any one term, 30 
Smallest ‘ X " + , 19 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 20 


The condition of the school is not as good as it should be, although 
it has improved during the year. 


2. Tuer Girrorp SCHOOL. 


Teacher, Julia A. Cook; salary, . . $22 00 a month. 
Whole number of weeks taught, 41 
Largest ‘“ “ scholars at any term, . 50 
Smallest ‘“ i ¢ 1 a 35 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 31 


The school is in good condition, and is well taught and well goy- 


8. Tur Hitt ScHoo.. 


Ist term, Charlotte E. Allen. 
Teachers, 2d term, Caroline M. Johnson. 
3d term, E. D. Chapin and Thomas Emerson. 


Salary ; female teachers, $20, male teacher, $30 00a month. 


Whole number of weeks taught, . ; ‘ 37 
Largest ‘* ‘* scholars at any term, . 21 
Smallest,“ <“ - Sy. cleanin ; 12 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 14 


Miss Allen and Miss Johnson gave satisfaction to the Committee 
and to the division, and Miss Johnson is now employed in our lower 
Primary School. Miss Chapin having resigned in January, Mr. Emer- 
son very successfully completed the term. 


5D 


4, Tur Mystic Scroor. 


Teacher, Sarah Robinson; salary, . . $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of weeks taught, : , 41 

Largest ‘“ ‘scholars at any term, . 40 

Smallest ‘ vg yi = “9 : 38 

Average attendance of the whole year, . 26 


Miss Robinson has governed well and taught well. The condition 
of the school is good. 


5. Tur Urprer Primary Scnroon. 


‘. Ist and 2d terms, Mary E. Lawrence, 
PameneT® 3d term, Ellen McKendry. 


Salary, . . : - $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of Seah se 3 é . 37 
Largest ‘“* ‘scholars at any term, . 39 
Smallest “ “ pe - ; 34 
Average attendance of the whole year, . dl 


This school has been well taught, and is now in most excellent 
condition ; the style of reading is worthy of general imitation. 


6. THe Lower Primary Scuoot. 


Ist and 2d terms, Anna M. Bean. 


Teachers, ‘ 3d term, Caroline M. Johnson. 


Salary, . ; , : - $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of peaks aught: ‘ ; 37 
Largest ‘“ ‘‘scholarsat any term, . 60 
Smallest “ ‘“ 7 2 ; 58 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 49 


Under Miss Johnson the school has done extremely well. 


7. Tut Rumrorp ScHuoou. 


1st and 2d terms, Caroline Leavitt. 


Teachers, 3d term, Beulah Small. 


Salary, . : ‘ . $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of a hie pity : : 41 
Largest ‘“ ‘* scholars at any term, . 22 
mmaliest ‘f  “ is S : 20 
Average attendance of the whole year, .- 18 
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' We parted with Miss Leavitt very reluctantly. She is now a teacher 
in the Boylston School, in the city of Boston. Her faculty for stimu- 
lating the minds of her pupils is extraordinary. 

Her successor maintains the high character of this school. It is 
one of the three schools in Winchester in which all the pupils read, 
speak, and recite with commendable clearness of voice and distinct- 


ness of enunciation. 


8. Tur WASHINGTON ScHoo.n. 


Teacher, Helen Porter; salary, ‘ . $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of weeks taught, ’ P 41 
Largest ‘“ ‘** scholars at any term, . 47 
Smallest ‘“ s “ky 4“ ‘ 45 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 32 


The school is in good condition; and, all things considered, the 
Committee feel that Miss Porter has done exceedingly well. 


9. THE*+*WYMAN SCHOOL. 


lst and 2d terms, Nancy P. Dodge. 
3d term, Caroline Hutchins. 


Teachers, 


Salary, . : : $20 00 a month. 
Whole number of weeks taught, ; d 41 
Largest ‘“  ‘ scholars‘at any term, . 34 
Smallest “  ‘“ c a ; 29 
Average attendance of the whole year, . 27 


The teachers of this school have given very great satisfaction, and 
the school ranks deservedly high. Its pupils, lke those of the Rum- 
ford and upper Primary Schools, contribute greatly to the enjoyment 
of all who visit and examine the school, by giving all their answers 
in tones so loud and clear that they cannot be misunderstood. 


Such is the history and such the condition of our various schools. 

Upon the whole, with one exception, as already mentioned, our 
reasonable expectations in regard to all these schools have been satis- 
fied. 

The year has been full of labor and anxiety to us. Nor has it 
passed by without its serious difficulties and trials. One of these, 
deserving special mention, we shall now proceed to describe and dis- 
cuss. 4 

Early in the year complaint was made to us that several children | 
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had been suspended by Miss Porter, their teacher, from the Washing- 
ton School, for refusing to read the commonly received Protestant, or 
King James’s, version of the Bible in their classes in school. These 
pupils were the children of Roman Catholic parents. Their refusal 
was based on a religious scruple. Their conduct in all other respects 
was good. They were legally entitled to instruction in the public 
schools. These parents were anxious to have their children taught in 
those schools, and had, as they made known to us, no objection to 
their children’s hearing the common version of the Bible read, or to 
their children’s attendance on prayer by the teacher; and they re- 
quested the Committee to take such action in the case as might seem 
to be lawful and proper. 

This application compelled us to consider and decide a question at 
once grave in importance and delicate in character. We were anxious 
to insure the scholars the full enjoyment of their rights, and to protect 
the town from all risk of suit under the Statute of 1845. 

The following extract from our records discloses the result of our 
deliberations :— ' 

“Thursday Evening, April 20, 1854.— Voted, unanimously, that a 
select portion of the Scriptures be read daily in all the schools in 
town, by the teachers thereof, as a part of the opening devotional ex- 
ercise, and that the reading of the same by scholars be discontinued.” 

This decision contained a practical answer to various questions 
involved in the subject of our deliberations, viz.: What shall be 
done with these suspended scholars? Has the teacher acted properly, 
and shall she be sustained? Shall these children, and others similarly 
situated, be compelled to violate what they and their parents or guardi- 
ans deem to be the rule of religious duty, under penalty of expulsion 
from the public schools? Can any measure be devised that may 
obviate complaint and satisfy all reasonable minds? Shall the Bible, 
if read in our schools, be read as a literary text-book by the scholars, 
or by any portion of them, or as a religious manual by teachers, or 
scholars, or both? 

Before the adoption of this vote there had been no established rule 
or uniform practice in our schools upon this subject. We did not, 
therefore, as has been so often alleged, ‘ rescind” any “ established 
rule,” as an examination of the School Committee’s record will fully 
show. 

During the first year of the municipal existence of this town, 
(1850-1,) when the course of study was established for all of our 
schools, and when the Committee consisted of Frederic QO. Prince, 
Esq., Rev. John M. Steele, Pastor of the Orthodox Congregational 
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Church and Society, and Mr. Charles Goddard, the subject of Bible 
reading was not acted on in any way by the Committee. 

The next year, (1851-2,) when F. O. Prince, Esq., Mr. Charles 
Kimball, Mr. Oliver R. Clarke, Rev. John M. Steele, and Dr. David 
Youngman were the members of the School Committee, no rule was 
established nor action had upon this question. 

The year following, (1852-3,) the same Committee was reélected, 
with the addition of Dr. Alonzo Chapin, and Mr. Marshall Symmes, 
Jr., and the only mention of the Seriptures contained in their record 
is, that certain gentlemen presented a copy of the Bible to the Gifford 
School, and another copy to the Wyman School, and that the Com- 
mittee sent to each of these gentlemen a vote of thanks. 

In 1853-4, the School Committee consisted of Rev. R. T. Robin- 
son, (the successor of Rey. Mr. Steele as pastor,) Rey. N. A. Reed, 
the Baptist clergyman, Charles P. Curtis, Jr., Esq., and Messrs. Chas. 
Kimball and O. R. Clarke. During that year the course of study, 
&ec., for the High School was revised. But no rule was established 
in regard to the: Bible, nor any vote taken thereon. 

When, therefore, we were elected as School Committee for the year 
1854-5, and entered upon the discharge of our official duty, no regu- 
lation, already established by any former Committee, existed, or was 
supposed to exist, relative to the reading of the Scriptures in school, 
either as a literary or devotional exercise. Nor was there any estab= 
lished or uniform practice in the schools. Different teachers had 
successively adopted a variety of methods. In some of the schools 
the Bible was read by the teacher alone; in others by the scholars, 
or portions of the scholars, alone; in others by both scholars and 
teacher. In some the reading was elocutionary, in some devotional. 

We had not, therefore, the light of former decisions to aid us, nor 
the embarrassment of former custom or practice to impede us, but 
were left to our own unaided and unbiased judgment. 

We were unanimous in our opinion and belief that, under the con- 
stitution and laws of Massachusetts, no public school teacher or 
school Committee could rightfully compel a Protestant pupil to read 
or study the Roman Catholic version of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
no public school teacher or Committee could rightfully compel a Ro- » 
man Catholic pupil to read or study the Protestant version of the 
same sacred volume. ‘The law provides (Revised Statutes, chapter 
23, section 17) that ‘‘ the school Committee of each town shall direct 
what books shall be used in the several schools kept by the town, and 
may direct what books shall be used in the respective classes.” But 
this grant of power is qualified and controlled by the familiar princi- 
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ples of the constitution. The equality of all citizens, and of all 
denominations or sects, in religion, and the sanctity of conscience, 
whether in school or out of school, are not to be violated or invaded. 
What we would consider illegal, unjust, unconstitutional, if done or 
attempted by a Roman Catholic Committee or teacher, we could 
neither sanction nor tolerate as constitutional, just, or lawful, when 
done or attempted by a Protestant teacher or Committee. Our con- 
stitution and laws know no difference between citizens of different 
creeds or sects. The fact that Roman Catholics are the majority or 
the minority does not affect their rights. 

Our schools, not less than our courts, our legislature, our roads and 
our bridges, are part and parcel of the State, sustained by the people 
at large without distinction of name or faith. They are alike open to 
all, and open to all alike, and all are alike bound to aid in their sup- 
port. 

Not only is every child entitled to be taught in those schools, but 
the law requires that, unless elsewhere properly educated, he shall be 
so taught. Itis by the constitution and laws enjoined upon all in 
authority to promote a universal attendance on those schools. 
Habitual absence or truancy is a statute offence, for which both 
parent and child are punishable.* Any child unlawfully excluded 
from public school instruction may recover damages therefor in an 
action against the town.t+ 

The major part of the people of Massachusetts, like ourselves, are 
Protestants. But that fact will not justify them or us in infringing 
one whit upon the religious rights of any class df our fellow-citizens, 
whether Roman Catholic or Greek Catholic, Episcopal Catholic, or 
catholic in the true and proper signification of that much-abused and 
perverted term.{ Any individual is a bigot or a tyrant who will 
impose upon another man’s conscience any doctrine, decree, policy, or 
measure to which he would not himself patiently submit or conform. 
And if this be true of an individual, it is more emphatically true of a 
community. The error or the wrong of one may be more readily borne 
or forgiven than the fault or folly of a multitude. 


* Constitution, part 2, chapter 5, section 2. Acts of 1850, chapter 294, and of 
1852, chapters 240 and 283. 


t+ Acts of 1845, chapter 214. 


+The Apostles’ Creed” of ‘the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

States of America” contains among its formulas the declaration, ‘I believe in one 

holy catholic church,” or ‘one catholic and apostolic church.” “ Catholic— 

universal or general.” So says Webster’s Dictionary, the authoritative text book 

in all our schools. 
2 
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One member of this Committee is a Baptist. Suppose he should 
insist that the Baptist version of the Bible published in New York, 
and in which the Greek word fumttw (baptize) is translated into the 
English word immerse, should be read in our public schools; would 
he not be justly denounced as a bigot? And if the majority of his 
associates were of the same sect, and should join in the same folly, so 
that every scholar in every public school in Winchester. should be 
compelled, on pain of expulsion, to read, as a daily school exercise, 
this Baptist Bible, would not the people of the town perceive the 
unconstitutionality and illegality, and feel the injustice, and ridicule 
the folly, of that procedure ? 

Moved by considerations like these, we determined that, so far as 
depended on us, no scholar should, contrary to his own conscientious 
scruples, or to those of his parent or guardian, be compelled to read 
the Bible in any version, whether Douay, King James, or New York 
Baptist; nor be hereafter excluded from school for his refusal so to 
read. 

At the same time we were not disposed to censure, nor did we cen- 
sure, Miss Porter, the teacher of the Washington School, for haying 
enforced obedience even by an act of suspension; but the suspended 
scholars were restored, and the rule established by our vote of the 
20th of April was made publicly known. 

We were anxious to place the Bible in all of our schools. We de- 
sired to place and keep it there in such manner as to avoid all just 
ground of complaint, and so as to secure for it the largest measure of 
influence and respect, and were glad that the circumstances of the 
ease allowed us so to do. All classes of pupils were willing to hear 
it read—all classes of parents were willing that their children should 
hear it read. How should it be read? Should it be read by the 
scholars as a mere literary text book to improve them in the art of 
reading? We thought it should not. 

Considering the Bible as a mere ‘school reader,’ we were in no 
more doubt of its comparative unfitness for that purpose, than we were 
in regard to our duty to prescribe a reading text book best.adapted to 
the exercise of reading. There are books imbued with Bible truth 
prepared expressly to teach children to read ;—to lead them, by easy 
and well-arranged steps and gradations, from the rudiments of enun- 
ciation to the full triumph of a_ perfect elocution. The Bible was 
not written for any such purpose, and is not adapted to any such pro- 
gress. ‘To believe and assert this is no more a disparagement of the 
sacred volume than it is to affirm, with equal truth, that the Scriptures 
are not a suitable text book of geography, astronomy, or natural his- 
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tory.. Upon this point there is no diversity of opinion among men of 
average intelligence and culture. We therefore determined that the 
Bible should not be established as a mere class book for exercising 
school children in the art of reading. If read, by either teacher or 
scholar, by one class or by all classes, in the schools, the Bible must 
be read for the purpose of religious and moral instruction. 

How, then, and by whom, shall it be read for this purpose ? 

Entertaining a profound reverence for the Bible, as the record of 
divine truth, and as a revelation of the wisdom and will of God, we 
do not worship it as God, nor believe it to be either too holy or too 
mysterious for common study and daily familiar use. We cannot re- 
gard its perusal as an act of worship like prayer or praise, nor its 
pages as the peculiar property of any set of priests, teachers, or in- 
terpreters. ‘‘ Search the Scriptures ”’ is, to our minds, a command as 
universal in its obligation as the injunction of Paul to “search all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.’ We would bring to the 
reading and study of the Bible the same inquiring mind, the same 
docility and desire to learn, thes same use of our faculties, the same 
reliance upon the accuracy of our conclusions, that we should bring 
to any other serious study. But yet we feel that the Bible has a 
special and peculiar character and claim on our regard. It should 
never be read with levity, nor so as to provoke or encourage a spirit 
of levity. It should never be slurred over with careless haste or 
slovenly negligence. Its words of heavenly wisdom should not be 
uttered by irreverent lips, nor insulted by irreverence of manner. 

Experience and observation have taught us that the common and 
careless habit of Scripture reading in our common schools is poorly 
adapted to develop and cultivate a devotional feeling, or a reverential 
regard for the sacred oracles. Well read,—solemnly, devoutly, feel- 
ingly read,—the Bible can be heard with nothing but reverence and 
solemnity. 

‘«‘ How sweetly flowed the gospel sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace 


When listening thousands gathered round 
And joy and gladness filled the place!” * 


And so only should it be read. 

Now, the teacher of our own choice,whom we had ourselves examined 
and approved as a competent reader, would be tolerably sure, in con- 
ducting the religious exercises of the school, to read the Bible in this 
appropriate and impressive manner. But few, very few, scholars 


* Dr. Bowring. 
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would, or could, so readit. Read by the teacher, every child could be 
made to attend with due decorum to the daily Scripture lecture as well 
as to the daily morning prayer, and thus a spirit of reverence be 
awakened for the book of books and its lessons of heavenly truth ; and 
thus, also, without offence to any, would be accomplished the far high- 
er purpose and greater benefit of communicating the largest amount of 
Scripture knowledge to the understanding and memory of the pupil. 
This mode of reading is, therefore, the true mode, and the best mode 
of insuring at once a reverential regard for the Scriptures and a familiar 
acquaintance with the leading facts and truths of holy writ. In this 
opinion we know that we are sustained by the concurrent judgment 
of great and good men of every Protestant denomination. 

An eminent divine has affirmed that ‘it is not, of course, religious 
instruction for a child to be drilled, year upon year, in spelling out 
the words of the Bible as a reading book; it may be only an exercise 
that answers the problem how to dull the mind most effectually to all 
sense of the Scripture words, and communicate least of their mean- 
ing.” * : 

Quotations like this might be multiplied ; but we do not need au- 
thorities to fortify us in this position. A brief period of either obser- 
vation or reflection will convince any candid person that we are not 
mistaken. 

No one thinks of complaining that on the Sabbath day, in our 
churches, the morning and afternoon lesson in the Bible is read by 
the preacher instead of the people. No one doubts that, being so 
read, (unless the preacher is unworthy of his pulpit,) it is better 
heard and understood than it would be if read by the congregation 
indiscriminately. 

It has been affirmed that children receive a deeper impression from 
what they read than from what they hear read. 

If this were true, the advantage would still remain with the method 
established by our regulation. When the reading of forty verses is 
divided among twenty pupils, each pupil reads but two verses, and 
hears the other eight and thirty verses indifferently, imperfectly, or 
badly read. Now, which is the more likely to impress the scholar’s 
memory and heart—the bad reading of thirty-eight, or the good 
reading of forty, verses > 

But, as a general rule, this is not true. It is true only of that 


* «Common Scuoors,” a Fast Day Discourse, delivered in the North Church, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, by Rev. Horace Bushnell, March 25, 1853. 
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class of reading which is embellished or illustrated by diagrams or 
pictures.* 

No man who has taught school, no man who has had children of » 
his own to train and teach, can have any doubt upon this subject. 
Let any good reader take in succession, each by himself, two children 
of equal age, capacity and cultivation. Place in the hands of one of 
them an interesting narrative, and request him to read it aloud. 
Watch his countenance as he reads, and see how much of the life and 
beauty of the story is lost in his anxious endeavor to read correctly. 
Now call in the other child. Place him before you while you read 
to him that same exciting story. See his eye flash with interest, his 
face flush with excitement, his tears flow with emotion, as you proceed, 
until, carried completely away by the force of his illusions, as you con- 
clude he grasps the volume, with the confident expectation of there 
beholding in characters of light, like the visions of his own imagina- 
tion, those ‘“‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn’?! When 
the enthusiasm of your young listener has subsided, require from him, 
and from the young reader also, an account of the narrative. It will 
then be found that the child who heard the story has received by far the 
deeper impression, and appropriated by far the larger share of ideas. 

God intended and made the human voice to be, as it is, when skil- 
fully used, the most eloquent and powerful means of moving the 
human heart. In accordance with this design, and in illustration of 
our doctrine, we find that, while no Christian precept ever commanded 
disciple or apostle to record one single act or word of Jesus, a Chris- 
tian ministry was established by Christ himself; and, as Mark informs 
us, the last parting words of our Savior commanded those ministers, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
By the lips of the living preacher has that gospel exerted its divinest 
influence upon the minds and hearts of men. Thousands may have 
been converted by reading the Scriptures, but tens of thousands by 
hearing the glad tidings of salvation. 

* The Horatian maxim is frequently misquoted to prove that what we read is 
more impressive than what we hear. Horace says,— 

‘«« Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.”’ 
Or, as Francis translates it,— 
‘« What we hear 


With weaker passion will affect the heart 
Than when the faithful eye beholds the part.”’ 


But Horace was speaking exclusively of the drama and dramatic representa- 
tion. 
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We, your Committee, therefore, in deciding that the Bible in school 
should be read as a book of devotion, and read only by the teacher, 
were seeking at once to secure the largest amount of reverence for its 
truths, and the strongest impression of its doctrines upon the under- 
standings of the scholars, and of its charming narratives and lively 
oracles upon their imaginations, and memories, and consciences. We 
were not excluding the Bible from our public schools, nor placing it 
beyond the use and reach of the public school children. 

We were neither rejecting our sacred book with careless disrespect 
and irreverence, nor bestowing upon it a blind and superstitious vene- 
ration; nor were we affirming that the Bible is fit for priests and 
teachers only, and unfit to be placed as a common blessing in the 
hands of all. 

On the contrary, we then believed and knew, as we now know and 
believe, that we were at once treating that volume with profound rev- 
erence, and making its contents most largely and most surely known, 
most perfectly understood, and most fervently felt by all the pupils of 
all our schools. 

Our decision was unquestionably a decision that we, as a Committee, 
had a perfect right to make ; nor haye we ever doubted that our de- 
cision, and the rule thereby established, are correct. 

Those who believe that any scholar in our public schools can right- 
fully be compelled, contrary to his own religious scruples or to those 
of his parent or guardian, to read any particular version of the Bible, 
are ignorant of the true character of those schools and of their rela- 
tion to the State. 

** Many are entirely ignorant as yet,” says Dr. Bushnell, “ that we 
are not still Protestant States as at the first—Protestant, that is, in 
our civil order and the political fabric of our government. And yet 
we very plainly are not. We have made a great transition, made it 
silently and imperceptibly, and scarcely know, as yet, that it is made. 
We have slid off imperceptibly from the old Puritan upon an Ameri- 
can basis, and have undertaken to inaugurate a form of political order 
that holds no formal church connection. The intermixture of Metho- 
dists, Quakers, Unitarians, Episcopalians, and divers other names of 
_ Christians called Protestants, has burst the capsule of Puritanism ; 
and, as far as the schools are concerned, it is quite passed away. In 
precisely the same manner have we undertaken also to loosen the 
bond of Protestantism in the schools. To this we are mortaged by 
our great American doctrine itself; and there is no way to escape the 
obligation but to renounce the doctrine, and resume, if we can, the 
forms and lost prerogatives of a State religion.” 
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This is historical truth. It is also true politically. To endeavor — 
now to enforce Protestant religious instruction in our schools upon 
reluctant Roman Catholic pupils is unconstitutional and illegal. And 
were it both legal and constitutional, it would be the height of politi- 
eal and social folly and wrong. Instead of bringing together the 
children of every sect, race and class in society, to be moulded by a 
common and wholesome system of education into one common Ameri- 
can character, and to be united and harmonized by personal acquaint- 
ance and frequency of intercourse, as our schools now do, the adoption 
of any sectarian or exclusionary rule offensive to Roman Catholic religi- 
ous susceptibilities would result in the withdrawal of every Roman 
Catholic child from our public schools. The children thus withdrawn 
because of an intolerant and unconscientious regulation, would either 
be educated in private schools exclusively Roman Catholic, or they 
would grow up inignorance. One or the other of these results would 
ensue ; for all the laws that intolerance could devise would be utterly 
unable to compel Roman Catholic parents to send their children to 
the public schools if those schools were, in their judgment, seminaries 
of Protestant theology.* And whichever of these two results meg 
follow would be an unspeakable public calamity. 

** Let the Catholic children be driven out of our schools by unjust 
trespasses on their religion, and just there commences a training in 
religious antipathies bitter as the grave. Never brought close enough 
to know each other, the children, subject to the great, well-known 
principle, that whatever is unknown is magnified by the darkness it is 
under, have all their prejudices and repugnances magnified a thou- 
sand fold. They grow up in the conviction that there is nothing but 
evil in each other; and close to that lies the inference that they are 
right in doing what evil to each other they please. They are brought 
up, in fact, for misunderstanding ; separated that they may misunder- 
stand each other; kept apart in the enclosures of their sects that they 


* Dark and bloody lessons of warning on this subject may be read in the penal 
legislation of Great Britain. 

«‘ For nearly the whole of the last century the government of Ireland labored 
to promote Protestant education, and tolerated no other. It was made a trans- 
portable offence in a Roman Catholic (and, if the party returned, high treason) to 
act as a school master, or assistant to a school master, or even as a tutor in a pri- 
vate family. (Statutes 8 Anne, chapters 3and 9; William, III., chapter 1.) The 
schools were English and Protestant, and the people for whom they were estab- 
lished were Irish and Catholics; and every effort by education or legislation to con- 
vert Irishmen into Englishmen, and Catholics into Protestants, has not only failed 
but has helped to sink the poor into ignorance, poverty, and barbarism.’’—Bar- 
nard’s National Education in Europe, 2d edition, pp. 676, 678—9. 
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may be as ignorant of each as inimical; as incapable of love and 
cordial good citizenship as possible.” 

Such an arrangement, according to Dr. Bushnell, and according to 
every good man of sober good sense, ‘‘ is not only unchristian, but it 
is thoroughly un-American—hostile at every point to our institutions 
themselves. No bitterness is so bitter, no seed of faction so rank, no 
division so irreconcilable, as that which grows out of religious distinc- 
tions sharpened to religious animosities, and softened by no terms of 
intercourse; the more bitter when it begins with childhood, and yet 
more bitter when it is exasperated also by distinctions of property 
and social life that correspond, and yet more bitter still when it is 
aggravated also by distinctions of stock or nation.” * 

Were nothing worse than ignorance, were no rancor of feeling, no 
sullen hate and slow watchful disposition for revenge, to grow out of 
this separation from our public schools, that separation would be an 
evil of enormous magnitude. Ignorance is the rankest soil of vice 
and crime ; under any form of government intolerably mischievous ; 
under a republican form, an appalling curse. 

Dr. Bushnell is by no means the only distinguished Orthodox divine 
whose views harmonize with our own upon this matter. Dr. Cheever, 
whose zeal is known and praised in all the churches, would not allow 
Roman Catholic children to be compelled to read the Scriptures. 
‘*To avoid even the appearance of compulsion,” he says, ‘it should 
be entirely at the option of parents to say whether their children 
shall join in the exercise.’”’ ‘* Their children need not be obliged to 
read the word of God, but may be made an exception.” + 

In Scotland, where there is religious instruction provided in all the 
schools, the pupils are permitted to avail themselves or not of that 
instruction, according to the will and pleasure of their parents. Dr. 
Cheever (p. 141) quotes this regulation with praise, and says, ‘* This 
is the proper principle, and one which greatly facilitates the right 
settlement of the question.”’ 

Nor is our policy unsupported by the best Baptist opinion and 
authority. In the Quarterly Review of that denomination, for April, 
1854, we find the following paragraph :— 

‘To our apprehension, nothing can be clearer than that, whatever 
may be said of our right to teach the Bible and enforce its claims in 
the family, the church, the public gathering, we have no right to insist 


* Dr. Bushnell might well have cited Gibbon’s pithy remark, that “ bigotry 
and national aversion are powerful magnifiers of every object of dispute.””—Dee. 
and Fall, chapter 60. 


t « Right of the Bible in our Public Schools,” pp. 52, 69, 81, 140, 141. 
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on it where those who object to it have equal rights with ourselves. 
It is time to look at this question (of compulsory Scripture reading ) 
from the Protestant standpoint. We must adjust our notions and 
action on the subject to the fundamental ideas of equality and free- 
dom in religion, which lie at the basis of our civil institutions. Our 
schools may, and ought to be, religious just as the State is religious. 
But they must not be Papal nor Protestant, but American.”’ * 

A more elaborate exposition of the Baptist opinion on this subject 
may be found in the seyenty-third number of the same Review in an 
article deserving careful examination. That article contains an his- 
torical sketch of the school systems of New England, New York and 
Maryland, exhibiting their gradual change of character from Puritan- 
ic in New England, Dutch Protestant in New York, and Church of 
England in Maryland, to American in all. This transition is shown 
to have been produced by the efforts of various dissenting denomina- 
tions to separate the Church from an organic connection with the 
State—the public schools forming one part, and a most important and 
vital part, of the State. The triumph of that long struggle of reli- 
gious freedom against ‘‘the established order” in New England was 
achieved when those dissenting denominations, once persecuted and 
oppressed by Puritanic intolerance, ‘‘ came, not merely to be tolerated, 
but to stand in a condition of equality before the law with the de- 
scendants of the Puritans.”” Then was it that the public school, ‘as 
if by an act of spontaneous homage to this liberalized basis of reli- 
gious right, at once ceased to be Puritan, and became common. It 
ceased to be the institution of a sect, and became the institution of 
the people.” ‘In all the wide extent of our republic, the common 
school has passed beyond its primitive, sectarian position, and come 
to stand on a truly American basis. 

** All that we can now claim consistently with the public compact, 
into which we have voluntarily entered, is, that our schools shall be, in 
some substantial sense, Christian, without ceasing to be American, or 
becoming a mockery of the American idea of perfect equality in mat- 
ters of religion.’”’ Protesting against the adoption of any school 
regulation which shall constrain or compel the conscience of one sect 
to bend and conform to the will of another, and foretelling in eloquent 
terms the evils vast and multitudinous which must spring from the 
expulsion of any one sect from our schools, these Baptist reviewers 
agree with those Orthodox authorities already quoted in believing 
and asserting that ‘‘ there is a common ground where we can meet our 


* Christian Review, No. 76. 
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Roman Catholic friends,’ and thus find in our schools ‘ta place for 
instruction in the great elements of Christian morality.”’ 

We might, were it needful, bring forward additional Baptist acess 
ties. But itis not. Our object is gained in having shown that we 
were not ignorant or uimindful of their existence and value, and that 
our action has been in harmony with that generous and lofty spirit of 
religious liberty which, ever since Roger Williams was expelled from 
Puritanic Massachusetts for proclaiming the sanctity of conscience, 
has characterized the denomination of Christians to which that great 
apostle of ‘‘ soul liberty”’ belonged. | 

Thus much have we said to our religious friends and neighbors. 

To that class of our fellow-citizens, if any there were, who censured 
us and our action, not from any veneration for the Bible, not from 
any love or concern for Christianity, its facts, its examples, or its pre- 
cepts, not from any anxiety for the moral and religious welfare of the 
children in our public schools, we have nothing to say. 

We are willing to commit to our Christian townsmen and to their 
“* sober second thought,” as well as to the intelligent people of Mas-. 
sachusetts, the whole of our conduct and the righteousness of our 
decision. We are persuaded that religious instruction should be given. 
in our schools, and more largely, more systematically,,more earnestly, 
than it is now given; and we are confident that this object can be 
accomplished with the kindest and most considerate regard for the 
rights and scruples of all parties. 

Such instruction scarcely finds any place in our school system. 
The course of study in our High School embraces no work or exer-; 
cise having any reference to the development of the moral sentiment. 
or of the religious character. And so is it in many, far too many, of 
the public schools throughout Massachusetts. 

This ought not so to be. 

The importance of such instruction cannot be overstated. Knowl- 
edge itself, such as is acquired in our schools, increases the power 
to do evil. If the disposition to do evil be not subdued, if it be not 
subjected to restraint by cultivating the moral faculty and strength- 
ening the moral sentiments, every advance in information is an en- 
largement of the capacity for mischief; and thus may a great intellect, 
by a one-sided development, become Satanic at once in the broad 
compass of its knowledge, and in that vigor of malevolence by which ° 
all it knows is rendered efficient for evil. 

Increased religious instruction may be given in our schools with- 
out infringement upon the rights of conscience. 

Successful attempts have been made to solve this problem in coun- 
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tries whose population presented religions more various, and feelings 
more angry, and material more obstinate and unmanageable, than can 
be found here, and by governments and people whose general intel- 
ligence and whose religious tolerance we have been accustomed to 
consider as far inferior to our own. In France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Prussia, and the German States generally, in Scotland and in Ireland, 
whose schools are attended by Roman Catholics and by Jews, as 
well as by every dissenting or Protestant denomination, all are reli- 
giously taught, but none are compelled to receive religious instruction 
to which their parents or guardians object.* 

These examples furnish abundant evidence that intolerance is not 
needful to insure religious culture in our schools. They prove the 
easy practicability of a good system of religious school education co- 
existing with a perfect scheme of religious toleration. 

Do they not, also, tend to prove that the rule adopted by us is in 
narmony with that law of love and brotherhood whose European 
manifestations have been every where praised by intelligent and phil- 
anthropic men 

The rectitude of our conduct, and the wisdom of the rule which we 
adopted, will, we believe, endure the closest scrutiny. To our fellow- 
citizens of Winchester, and to that larger public, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, and of every other State which provides free and common 
schools for the education of all its citizens, we commend these our 
views concerning the true relation of the Bible to those schools, not 
doubting that a sound discretion, an enlarged spirit of liberality, and 
a strict sense of justice will every where inspire their conduct and 
direct their determinations. 


JOHN A. BOLLES, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, Jr., 
WILLIAM INGALLS, 
STEPHEN A. HOLT, 

Committee. 


Wincuesrer, April 10, 1855. 


* Barnard’s National Education in Europe, 2d edition, 1854. Professor Stowe’s 
Report to the Ohio Legislature, 1837. Bache’s Report to Trustees of Girard Col- 
lege, 1839. Kay’s Social Condition and Education of the People. Nicholl’s Re- 
port on the Laboring Poor in Holland and Belgium, 1838. Hickson’s Dutch and 
German Schools, 1840. 


* 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


Year Enpinc Marca 1, 1855. 


Appropriations. 
: ee 
Schools,........ DRAM CONS Ge vitae ieyekeses $2800 00 
UO FUNG ecw cclvctivescedecvtcecs 64 32 
Highways and Bridges,... ......seeeeevees 700 00 
Support of Poor and Incidental Expenses,..... 3500 00 
———— $7064 32 
Mishursements, 
SCHOOLS. 

Teachers’ Wages for 1853. 
ee wc beivasus dss caees 0pemat $58 50 
Pipes ag RRPUED Sods ccc sosdescosocosesccesses 177 00 

$235 50 

yi late Wages for 1854. 
UNECE Sapa scucces Uecetesce eseeovcee $562 50 
PETG won csccesces ts baa a new hs.r 44 148 50 
Nancy P, Dodge,:.... :...,. ia karst wens aes 135 00 
Sarah Robinson,..... Cay ah vue Vistavaeccce se: 135 00 
Caroline Leavitt,........-s0.0 Rios g Mat sties es wes 135 00 
tN aadseccsavcncs Sockkvegetane te 135 00 
Mary E. Lawrence,.....sccccsccvcccccccccccces 115 00 
Anna M. Bean,.........++ A Ap Talia aa e's 4 115 00 
Charlotte E. Allen,..m.ccccccccccces ieedadsantass 70 00 
EO RONGI, a oc.p ssp a0'04 00 86 hasasee ners 50 00 


Elizabeth D. Chapin,......+++eee: seeeesee eves eee 31 00 


2 
School Incidentals. 


+ 


1853. 
O.R. Clark, stationery and sundries,.....++eeeeseees $6 26 
James Pratt, care of Mystic School-house,.......... 3 33 
Jesse Richardson, care of Washington School-house,. 1 66 
Jerome C. Collins, care of High School-house,....... 2 37 
Eliphalet Smith, care of Hill School-house,.......... 4 33 
J.C. Wyman, care of Wyman School-house,.......- 3 50 
A. G. Lane, care of Rumford School-house,......... 7 00 
Joel White, cleaning well at Primary School-house,.. 2 00 
David Youngman, ink and crayons,...-+seee2 eseeees 75 
1854. . 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., ink, crayons, and school-cards,$10 1 
Cross & Freeman, certificates and circulars,........ 4 50 
Obed Pratt, Jr., repairing Wyman School-house,.... 4 75 
Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., repairing stoves, &¢.,....+++s++ 8 68 
James D. Pratt, care of Mystic School-house,.. ... 1 00 
R. H. Fletcher, care of Washington School-house,.. 1 00 
F. A. Hatch, care of High and Gifford School-houses, 7 33 
Jos. L. Ross, inkstands and repairing desks,........ 10 60 
Mrs. McHalen, washing school-houses,......+++++- 3 00 
Joseph Hunnewell, sawing wood and care of house, 3 00 
J.C. Collins, care of High and Gifford School-house, 4 00 
Henry A. Emerson, care of Wyman School-house,.. 2 50 
George H. Hutchinson, care of Hill School-house,.. 2 91 
P. W. Symmes, repairs Mystic School-house,..,.... 1 25 
John C. Roberts, setting glass,.......seeeeesesees 12 29 
Mrs. Carroll, washing Rumford School-house,....... 1 50 
Marshall Symmes, teaming wood to Hill School,.... 1 00 
Samuel A. Tenney, care of Primary School-house,.. 14 50 
Taylor & Merrill, sundries for schools,.......+++++- 16 99 
Otis Wetherbee, 9 tons coal for schools,.......+++- 85 50 
-Ide & Dutton, 300 report-cards for schools,......... 3 00 
Isaiah Reed, 16 1-4 cords wood for schools,........ 112 92 
Joseph Hunnewell, sawing and splitting wood, and 
housing wood and Coal,......ccceceecsecccecs 36 44 
Mrs. Clifford, washing Wyman School-house,...... 1 00 
William A. Hall, printing questions for High-school 
GEAMINALND,'. 0.5. oscnees cabs e ete uMnet ahh tas 2 00 
Charles Hunnewell, care of Rumford School-house,. 2 00 
Elmore Johnson, repairing locks on Wyman School,. 2 00 


$31 20 
4 


3 oe 


Elmore Johnson, repairs at Hill School,............ 275 
H. K. Andrews, care of Washington School-house,. 1 00 
Caleb Richardson, supplying Rumford School with 


I ONIN dd ced 6 witidin ocd di Nie Side tits ctevce 4 00 
Charles F. Coin, labor at Mystic Séhool, Pe ee ie 1 50 
David Youngman, WUMOTIORS. 0.00 disi6il oe eGR is ce e'e 6 06 
Cheney & Bancroft, bill of jundiries, pave nin Sein hall 7 48 
Robert Crawford, repairs on Washington, Mystic, 
SNE TIGIIOGIN sy se was cea cede cect ccceee 9 49 
Charles C. Rice, care of Primary School-house,.... 6 00 
Bayley & Co., 2 tons coal and labor,.... ........- 18 75 
Henry W. Howe, repairing clocks,.... ......++e0- 8 37 
—_——- $421 16 
Fitting up and furnishing the Upper Primary School 
Room. 
P. W. Symmes, bill by contract, .........eeseee. $410 00 
Joseph L. Ross, desks, chairs, and table,.......... 146 50 


William O. Haskell, teacher’s chairs and cushions,. 6 75 
Cyrus Bancroft, Jr., stove, coal-hod, ash-pail, &c.,.. 30 44 


Sanderson & Winn, teaming desks and chairs,..... 5 75 

CT MEIONETID, PO TTIAU, 3 ons oop noce: seveeceses 3 00 

Elmore Johnson, writing specifications,............ 2 00 
—-—— $604 44 


Building Shed at High School. 


P. W. Symmes, lumber and labor,........... «+. $185 10 
SRMGE VVG)WBDOP GIFTING, .. 2.2... ccssocece seca 4 50 
John C. Roberts, painting,............ iveiiintene < a 30 00 
Joel White, stonework and Patina” Ue aa Gand 2e4 on 61 00 
Taylor & Merrill, nails and hardware,..... dogiines 9 89 
Joseph Hunnewell, labor,.........ceeeeeeecscces 


1 00 
—_—_—. $291 49 
Repairs on Gifford School House (extra. ) 


Robert Crawford, lumber and labor,............e6- $30 00 
Hosea Dunbar, plastering,.........seeeees =e 5 00 
John C. Roberts, painting and graining,... .... « 


4 
HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


1853. 
Jonathan Baldwin, surveyor, Wyman Division,. ... $45 20 
Leonard Spalding, breaking out roads,....-.+e+eees 8 74 
William Adams, breaking out roads,......... cows «§©65 00 
Stephen Nichols, bill for sundry jobs,..e...+es-ee- 7 2 
Patrick McLaughlin, labor,......++eeeee. cosescees 50 
Joel White, 2 days’ labor on Shepard street, ert 400 . 
Edward Butler, 2 days’ labor on Main street,....... 2 25 
F. E. Foster & Co., lumber for bridges, .....- cosee 13 57 
——— $86 5l 
1854. : 

Josephus Johnson, as Surveyor, .....sseesesseees $554 22 
A. N. Shepard, 28 loads gravel,... sssscccsccoes 1 40 
S. W. Mead, labor with team,.......+. ... pa die 0) sana 
Marshall Symmes, labor with team,.........ee++ 6 75 
Charles Mcintier, labor with team,........s+eeee 3 50 
Stephen Nichols, granite stone for bridge on Main~ - 

street, near Mrs. Russell’s,.......eesseeceee - 20.66 
Fowler & Gardner, lumber for bridge on Pleasant st., 8 16 
F, E. Foster & Co., plank for bridge near engine- 

house ie VeccckhchSeys besebeucaten vyrty - 38 60 
Taylor & Merrill, nails for bridge near engine-house, 1 33 
Robert Crawford, repairing bridge on Pleasant st.,. 4 50 
Mrs. E. H. Russell, 60 loads gravel,........ seees 3 75 
Ira L. Gove, day’s labor on drain,.......+++- eeeee 2 00 
Wm. Richardson, stone culvert near A.Houghton’s, 7 75 
Caleb Richardson, gravel and post,.......+..- esse ORD 
N. A. Richardson, labor with team,......esseeee. 4 50 
Symmes & Johnson, repairing highways damaged 

by freshet..c. eccesice'de's s'veccdee bob es keee Cee 68 00 
Taylor & Merrill, repairing highways damaged by 

freshet, vies. dda sddeddddud dete ott deoENe le 6 12. 
Joseph Hunnewell, shovelling snow,.....seeseeees 1 50 

—— $742 49 
Building Washington Street. 
[As ordered by County Commissioners.] 

Stephen Nichols, as per contract,......sseeceeee $258 50 
John S. Richardson, as per contract,......seee+ 764 22 
Nelson and Converse, advice about buildings and 

TONCRR Aie's's's «0's ih oSdsle duster shame naee nee 2 00 


5 
TOWN OFFICERS. 
1853. 
David Youngman, services as Town Clerk,........- $50 00 
D. Youngman, recording births, marriage8, and deaths, 18 80 
Seth Johnson, Jr., services as Police Officer,........ 10 00 
A. D. Hunt, services as Police Officer,.......-.ee+. 10 00 
1854. 

Charles Kimball, Selectman, Overseer Poor,and care 

of highways,....... Cac Vaya sks Vagos Oe es 65 00 
O. R. Clark, Selectman, Overseer Poor, and care of 

AY ens nc cece sconce cscccsccssncerecnes 65 00 
N. A. Richardson, Selectmin, Overseer Poor, and 

Care Of highways,.........0.scsecesccccesecs 65 00 
N. A. Richardson, percentage for collecting taxes,.. 77 31 
D. Youngman, services as Town Clerk,........+++- 30 00 
D. Youngman, recording births, marriages, and deaths, 20 30 
Alvin Taylor, services as Treasurer, ......eeeeees 25 00 
Alvin Taylor, expenses paid,......e+eee eeesecees 2 21 
Cyrus Bancroft, services as Assessor,..-..+++++eee 80 00 
Joshua Lane, services as AsseSsor,......+eeeeeeees 18 00 
O. J. Locke, services as Assessor, ...-...sseeeeeeee 7 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr., services as Police Officer,....... 15 00 
A. D. Hunt, services as Police Officer,...........- 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


1853. 
William Cameron, care of engine,.......-.eeeeecees $1 25 
John C. Roberts, painting 2 ladders,.......+..+ssees 6 00 
Taylor & Merrill, POUOBRINGIISS, «0s «dfs esas apne 9 80 

1854. 
A. Faweett, oil and sundries and cleaning engine,.. $10 53 
A. Fawcett, services as Steward 6 months,......... 20 00 
Hunneman & Co., repairs, belts, ropes, fae sie Paap 17 50 
Shelton & ‘Cheever, DAdgGes)..-seveecsectesccnces 11 00 
John C. Roberts, painting and papering engine-house, 16 77 
Merriam & Palmer, 25 rolls paper,........e-eeeeees 417 
Taylor & Merrill, oil, wicking, and nails,........... 3 58 
P. W. Symmes, building ladder-house,............. 25 57 
Joseph Shattuck, lumber for ladder-house,.......... 10 20 
Marshall Symmes, Jr., ironing ladders,........ yanicg: 


1* 


$88 80 


10 00 
———. $479 82 


$17 05 


1 62 
_—— $120 94 


' 


i a ee 


seit EOL BO 


% 


6 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 
1853. 
Sumner Richardson, rent and wood for Mrs. Conner,.. $7 50 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for Mrs. Conner,....... cose UO ae 
J. G. Usher, sundries for Mrs. Carpenter and others,.. 7 62 
Peter Warren, meat for Murphy and Bowler,........ 4 84 
G. W. Allen, coffin and robe for Murphy’s child,..... 5 50 
Taylor & Merrill, goods for Bowler and others, ....- 32 00 
J. Johnson, funeral Murphy’s and Staggles’ children, 13 00 


William Matten, shoes for Mrs. Carpenter,.......-- 1 00 
; ——— $77 96 
1854. 


John G, Usher, sundries for Murphy and others,..... $2 79° 
B. F. Lindsay, rent of house for Murphy and Bowler, 8 00 
Caroline Broder, boarding Mrs. Carpenter and child,. 15 00 
Salem T. Ward, rent of Mrs. Carroll’s house,....... 15 00 
Leonard Spalding, care of Lucy Johnson,........- - 60 00 
Dr. Chapin, attending Lucy Johnson,........+++++ 32 50 
Dr. Chapin, attending Mrs. Carroll’s children,....... 8 50 
Dr. Chapin, attending Mary Ann Barnes,.......-+- 2 00 
Horace Holt, clothing for Murphy family,.........- 7 25 
Sumner Richardson, rent for Mrs. Conner,......+++. 3 25 
Taylor & Merrill, goods for Bowler and others,..... 40 14 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for Mrs. Conner,.......-++ . Cae 
John Edgcomb, care of Mary Ann Barnes,.......+. 13 75 
Taylor & Merrill, horse and waggon to Tewksbury,. 2 00 
Taylor & Merrill, bag of flour for Mrs. Barnes,..... 1 58 
Dr. Ingalls, attending J. A. Vickery’s servant,...... 13 75 
Dr. Ingalls, attending Mary Ann Barnes,......... -- 15 00 
Mary R. Barnes, care of Mary Ann Barnes,.......- 34 00 
G. W. Allen, coffin, plate, and robe for M. A. Barnes, 10 50 
S. G. Neville, burying Mary Ann Barnes,.........- 4 00 
J. O. Jaquith, 1 cord wood for L. D. Burton,....... .. 


J. Hunnewell, sawing and splitting wood at Burton’s, 2 00 
J. Buck, meat and sweet potatoes for M. A. Barnes,.. 1 00 
O. R. Clark, sundries for travelling paupers,... .--. 3 74 
C. Kimball, conveying John Staggles to Tewksbury, 2 00 


Seth Johnson, Jr., rendering aid to Mrs. Conner,.... 50 
A. D. Hunt, carrying pauper to Tewksbury,...... -- 1350 
N. A. Richardson, aid to travelling paupers,..... ioe, 1 BO 
G. F. Collins, shoes for Mrs. Staggles,...... ..+++> 1 13 


Jacob Pierce, cord hard wood for Mrs. Staggles,.... 8 00 


Town of Woburn, board 8. Converse & L. Johnson,. 222 43 
— ———— $549 23 | 


" 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


1853. 
C. Bancroft, balance, services as clerk to Selectmen, $20 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr., warning Town Meetings, ........ 7 00 
Mrs. Lindley, Rent of Armory,...... ssesse. seve 18 75 
David Youngman, Liquor Agent, two months,...... 8 34 
David Youngman, 1 gallon Fluid,..... hae teas afew 75 
Wn. A. Hall, printing Town Warrants,..... errey 5 75 
Symmes & Simonds, horse hire,........ dda ome nese 3 50 
John C. Roberts, sign boards,:......+seeceseeeees 3 50 
Rockingham Ins. Co., insuring Gifford School House, 20 30 
James Bridge, old account,..........cccccesseee . T4& 
Josephus Johnson, labor on hearse house,.......... 4 50 
Cyrus Bancroft, surveying new town way,.......+. 2 00 


Ezekiel Johnson, damages for land for road, 1851,... 40 00 


1854. 
Wn. A. Hall, printing Auditors’ and School Reports, 40 00 
Wm. A. Hall, do. town warrants and voting lists, 13 82 


Stephen Nichols, moving safe,.......... Wd adees - 8 50 
Symmes & Simonds, horse hire,........++... hove 00:) 9 Leo 
Symmes & Johnson, horse hire and moving settees, 4 75 
Sarah Converse, expense of legacy,......s.eeeeee 3 00 
S. G. Simpkins, stationery,........cccccsseccccces 1 35 
J. R. Bayley, Coal, .sessecrecovscccece et nebns -- 3 10 


Publishers, Transcript, receipt of donation for clock, 2 00 
A. D. Hunt, care, selectmen’s room, warning meetings, 31 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr., warning meetings, taking census, 18 00 


Cross & Freeman, 300 town warrants,.......... ney? 0.00 
Mrs. Lindley, rent of armory,...-..-+seeseeeeeeees 75 00 
H. K. Stanton, Sundries,........... «. re Tee ‘ 75 
- Proprietors, Lyceum Building, rent selectmen’s room, 90 00 
do. do. rent of Hall, town meetings, 50 00 
Otis Wetherbee, coal for selectmen’s room,........ 5 60 
Winchester Guards, military bounty,...........68- 325 50 
Joseph Shattuck, removing Primary School fence,.. 5 00 
John C. Roberts, sign boards,.... .+sssseeee. suas ot ao 
Cyrus Bancroft, surveying, making plan, Pleasant St., 3 00° 
Horace Holt, postage,....-.+-.-ccesvevess aaisapke 1 83 
John J. Pippy, printing tax bills,.......eeeeeseeeee 5 75 


Henry W. Howe, care of ‘T'own Clock, 4months,.... 8 32 
N. B. Johnson, land damages, is per Selectmen’s 
Report, March 6, 1854,..........- pesskivasae, OO UO 


141 81 


-—— 753 02 


8 
Dr. ‘Arvin Taytor, Treasurer, in account 
1854. 


March 1. To Cash rec’d of S. B. White, late Treasurer,....$1274 60 
March 10, " David Youngman, Liquor Agent,.... 78 18 


March 10. “David Youngman on note,.........- 54 33 
March 10. “ David Youngman, interest on do.,.... 1 67 
March 20. “ _ Collector on account of tax col. 1853, 68 00 
March 24. State of Mass. Pauper Money,....... 60 75 
March 24.: “« State of Mass. Military Bounty,...... 45 21 
April 10. “David Youngman on note, ......... 75 00 
April 29. “ _§. D. Quimby and others, petitioners _ 
. for atreety inre.0+» aoness 0p eceeeuee 50 00 
May 4. «« Stephen Cutter, borrowed,........... 730 00 
June 22. “ Church & Lane on note,..........e0 115 00 
June 27. «James Bridge on note,.... ...esees 12 19 
June 27. us interest. ONGOss caesuedhs »\ciaaee 9 41 
June 29. a A. N. Shepard, borrowed,.........+. 300 00 
June 30. “ Amos Fawcett, borrowed,.. .......0. 900 00 
July 7. “« Amos Fawcett, borrowed,........... 400 00 
Aug. 7. 66 State of Mass. School Fund,........ 64 32 
Sept. 23. “ John Nelson, for fine of Mrs. —— 
for selling liquor,......... tin culeleia'a 10 00 
Oct. 26. 66 Sale balance Town’s liquor,.........- 21 00 
Nov. 3. “« _F. E, Foster & Co. discount on War-. -« 
rats LAA) «a ips eghsicnd tie o's SEMEN 77 
Nov. 17. és Isaiah Reed, Jr., borrowed,.......... 200 00 
1855. 
Feb. 17. “« State of Mass. Pauper Money,...... 106 36 
wild, S State of Mass. Armory Rent,....... 75 00 
Scam t F E State of Mass. Military Bounty,...... 325 50 
‘ize. “  _N. A. Richardson, Collector of Taxes, 7236 31 
Sia © sy WdaPaConverse, Jegacyiolies. sss: «tin 20 00 
« “«  “& West Cambridge, (settlement between 
LOWNS).....dceisw'’ vue weedeeuwes -- 270 17 


$12,503 77 


9 


with the Town oF WINCHESTER. Cr. 
1854. 

March 3. By — paid State Mass., interest,............. $60 00 
March 14. Mehitable Vainio pol en 12 00 
April 22. “ Horatio Symmes, interest,.......... 30 00 
April 26. «¢ Lowell Inst. for Savings, interest,...- 42 00 
May ll. «s Btate Mass., interest,........:ssc0e. 189 00 
July 28. % A. N. Shepard, note,.........0s. ~+. 800 00 
July 28. “« A. N. Shepard, interest, ........3.. ° 1 65 
Aug. 7. TRUS DAGNG,, TNLCTORE,) Pio c cs ccnces 78 00 
Aug. 28. “State Maes., interest, ... 0... 0cse00. 60 00 
Oct. 10 - Amos Fawcett, note,.....csseceees 900 00 
Oct. 10. “ Amos Faweett, interest,. .......... 22 50 
On. "Ek. «  H. &S&. P. Hill, interest on Warrant,. .2 70 
et, “17. ‘ Amos Fawcett, note,.....cccccossee 400 00 
Oct I7. “ Amos Faweett, interest,........-... 8 00 
Oct. 25. " Stephen Cutter, note, ........eeeeee. 730 00 
Oct. 25. Ht Stephen Cutter, interest,... ......+.. 20 81 
Oct. 27 “ Lowell Inst. for Savings, interest,.... 42 02 
Nov. 2. = E. Sanderson, interest on Warrant.,.. 114 
Nov. 10 ts State Mass., interest,.......e..eeees 189 00 
Nov. 15 “ J.8S. Richardson, interest on Warrant, 5 06 
Nov. 25 “ Mehitable Johnson, note, .......... 200 00 
Nov. 25 a“ Mehitable Johnson, interest,......... 9 23 
1855. 

Jan. iL, © Charles Kimball, interest, .......... 30 00 
Feb. 17. “ State Mass., interest, .......e.0 ree 78 00 
Feb. 22. . Isaiah Reed, Jr., note,...... eutiae'asn 200 00 
Feb. 22. sé {saiah Reed, Jr., interest,........... 3 17 
Feb. 26. " Charles Kimball, note,...........ee. 500 00 
Feb. 26. Charles Kimball, interest,........... 5 00 
Feb. 26. “ Warrants outstanding March 1, 1854,. 151 29 
Feb. 26. “ Warrants drawn the current year,.... 7256 85 


March 1. 


RIATICS OE FART, 6 0's'l «'v0 pee he 9.5 bo bn ae 976 35 


12,503 77 
ALVIN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


We have examined the Treasurer’s accounts, and find them accu- 
rately cast, and every item properly vouched. 


Harrison Parker, 
J. R. Bayxey, Auditors. 
STEPHEN H. Currer. 


Winchester, March 1, 1855. 


10 


Recapttulation, 
Rivais OM aat in 
Funds in the Treasury at commencement of 
the year, . ; ; ; $1274 60 
Taxes paid into the Treasury, . : . 7236 81 
Money from the State and otherwise, . 1394 86 
——_— $9905 77 
a 2, eee 
Orders drawn by Board of 1853 after March 1, 

1854, .. ‘ ; . $91 58 
Outstanding orders paid dita ae ; : 83 29 
Outstanding bills paid this year. oa A a 
Orders drawn by selectmen for bills incurred this 

year, . t : . 6660 31 
Interest paid on standing debt and on temporary 

loans, . 7 , - . 889 28 
Paid of the standing debt, . : ; . 700 00 
Balance now in Treasury, 30 

$9905 77 


All Orders which have been drawn upon the treasury 
are paid, and the Board have endeavored to make a 
careful estimate of all the unpaid bills against the Town, 
and believe the following will cover the same. . 


ESTIMATE. 
Teacher’s wages, . , : : . . $729 58 | 
School incidentals, : : . 40 00 
All other bills,— (including $40 due, La Johnson for 
Jand taken in 1851 for highway,). . 100 00 
$869 50 


EL 


In addition to the above estimate, the indebtedness of 
the Town is as follows, viz: 


Note due Lowell Institution for Savings, . $1400 00 


“ ‘State of Massachusetts, . 2 2000 00 
‘Horatio Symmes, ; : . 500 00 
“ State of Massachusetts, . ; 6300 00 
se do. do. ; » . 2600 00 
$12,800 00 


All the interest upon these notes, which has fallen due, 
has been paid; that which has accumulated since the 
periods of payment has not been computed and brought 
into the foregoing accounts. 


The undersigned believe that the Town wisely deter- 
mined at the last annual Town meeting to raise asum | 
by taxation sufficient to defray all the municipal expenses 
of the Town during the year. This has been done, and 
the standing debt reduced $700. It is hoped the Town 
will continue to pursue this course, and that the same 
sum for the support of the Poor and for Incidental 
expenses be raised for the ensuing year that was appro- 


priated the last year. 
| CHARLES KIMBALL, 
OLIVER R. CLARK, 
N. A. RICHARDSON, 
Selectmen of Winchester. 


. Winchester, March 1, 1855. 
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REPORT, 


To the Inhabitants of the Town of Winchester : 


Ar the annual town-meeting in March last, the following 
persons were chosen as School Committee — Rev. R. T. Rob- 
inson, Rev. HE. W. Clark, Dr. A. J. Bellows, H. K. Stanton, 
Josiah Hovey. Messrs. Robinson, Clark, and Bellows de- 
clined serving, and the remaining members of the Com- 
mitttee, in conjunction with the Selectmen, made choice of 
Messrs. William Brodhead, Luther Richardson, and S. L. 
Lothrop, and the present Committee commenced their labors ; 
and, in surrendering their stewardship, respectfully submit 
the following account thereof :— 

The number of school-houses and schools is the same as 
at the date of the last annual Report. 

The whole number of persons in the town on the first day 
of May, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, was 378; of 
this number, 54 were of foreign parentage. 

The number of families in the town, at the same date, was 
315; 47 of this number were of foreign origin. 

The largest number of pupils attending school at any time 
during the year has been 362. 

During the Summer term, 362. Average attendance, 276. 

tat Balk 355. a a 255. 
© >» Winter: “ dol. sc 6 265. 
of these 24 were over 15, and 24 under 5 years of age. 

The appropiation for schools in March, 1855 was $2800. 

The amount received from the State School Fund was 
$78.37. 

Each of the nine schools has been kept 40 weeks; the 
Summer term consisting of 18 weeks; Fall term, of 14 
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weeks; Winter term, of 13 weeks. The condition of the 
several schools will be given in the order of their last exami- 
nation. 


J. Tue Girrorp Scnoon. 


Teacher, Miss Julia A. Cook. ‘This school continues in 
a satisfactory condition. It is well governed, and the pupils 
are well taught. 


II. Tue Lower Primary ScuHoo.. 


Teacher, Miss Caroline Johnson. We think this may be 
called a “model” Primary School. ‘The children appear 
happy, and contented with their studies, and advance rapidly 
under their efficient teacher. 


Ill. Tue Mystic Scuoot.. 


Teacher, Miss Sarah Robinson. Miss Robinson still main- 
tains her reputation as a faithful and devoted teacher, and 
we think the school was never in better condition. 


IV. Tse Urprer Primary Scuootu. 


Teacher, Miss Sarah J. Leavitt. “Boston” has again 
taken away one of our teachers Miss McKendry hay- 
ing received an appointment as teacher in the “ Boylston 
School.” We regretted to lose her services, but have been 
fortunate in the selection of Miss Leavitt, whose. qualifica- 
tions, we think, will make her as successful as her predeces- 
sor. ‘The school is in a satisfactory condition, 


V. ‘Tue Wasnincton Scuoon. 


Teacher, Miss Catherine L. Burnett. The frequent chan- 
ges of teachers in this school, for the past year, have tended 
to retard its progress. Miss Porter was compelled to resign 
on account of ill health before the close of the first term. 
Miss Malvina Richardson had charge of it for a short time, 
until the appointment of the present teacher. 
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The school is now improving, and we trust will soon take 
an equal rank with the other schools. The rapid increase of 
population in this district, and consequent increase of school 
children, made it necessary for us to provide more ample 
accommodations at this school. The seats have been re- 
arranged, and 22 new seats added, making the whole num- 
ber of seats 62, which has temporarily relieved the difficulty. 


VI. Tae Rumrorp Scuoot. 


Teacher, Miss Ellen J. Burnett. During the first term, 
this school was under the charge of Miss Beulah Small— 
she having resigned the present teacher was appointed. ‘The 
school is in a satisfactory condition; the answers at the 
examinations have been given with promptness and accu- 
racy. 

VII. Tue Wyman Scuoot. 

Teacher, Miss Caroline Hutchins. The citizens of this 
district may well feel proud of this school. It has taken a 
high rank, and its teacher deserves, as she no doubt receives, 
the approval of this portion of the town. 


VIII Tae Hm. Scuoon. 


Teacher, Miss Harriette Hutchins. “The outskirts of the 
town,” (as the citizens of the Hill district like to call their 
portion of the town,) is now provided with a good house 
and a faithful teacher. 

The pupils of this school have been more constant in their 
attendance at school during the last term than in any other 
district; and by close and constant application to their stud- 
ies have made rapid improvement. 


IX. Tue Hien Scuoor 


Teacher, Mr. J. W. P. Carter. This school has been a 
cause of great anxiety to us. We commenced our labors 
with this report of our predecessors before our eyes—“ ‘The 
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condition of this school is not as good as it should be.’ 
We have endeavored to improve its condition. We were 
aware of the hostility known to exist against it by many of the 
citizens, and were careful, in the selection of a teacher from a 
large number of applicants, to obtain such an one as we 
thought best adapted to insure success. We regret to say 
that our expectations in regard to the school have not been 
fully realized. 

The reasons for the disappointment in regard to this 
sehool are various. We have no doubt of the educational 
ability of the teacher, but his manner of instruction is not 
such as we think is best caleulated to advance scholars in 
their studies — wanting system, which we consider essential 
in all schools. Mr. Carter has been ambitious to increase 
the reputation of the school, but we believe much more 
could have been accomplished in this respect by a regular 
system of instruction, greater regularity in attendance, and 
closer application on the part of the pupils. Notwithstand- 
ing all the disadvantages, we are of opinion that the school 
is in much better condition than at the commencement of 
the year. Some of these reasons will apply also to the other 
schools, viz. : 

1. AsseNce rrom Scuoon. ‘This is permitted by parents 
of the children in most of the schools from very trivial 
causes. In some instances, pupils have been absent from 
school nearly one half of the term; in others, one or two 
days each week. This is wrong, and we hope it will be 
remedied. No child can be absent from school, even one 
half day, without loss. 

The Hill School for the last term, in this respect, has been 
a model for the other schools. The whole number of 
absences during the term has been but 61 days, in a school 
numbering 20 pupils, while in the Washington School with 
52 pupils, the number of absences has been 973 days; the 
former, averaging 3 days, the latter, 19 days, to each pupil. 
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2. INTERFERENCE OF THE PaRENTS WiTH THE ‘I'EACHERS. 
This practice cannot be too strongly condemned ; it tends to 
create unpleasant feelings between parents and teachers, and 
as a natural consequence, between teachers and pupils; it is 
productive of no good, but oftentimes of great evil. 

All complaints should be made te the members of the 
School Committee; they will make such inquiries as the 
case demands, and give the necessary instructions to the 
teachers, and such instructions will be followed, because 
coming from the proper source. 

3. ENcouraGEMENT To TrEacHERS AND Porirs. All stu- 
dents need encouragement and sympathy, and will advance 
more rapidly with them. 

The motto adopted at one of our schools* should be con- 
stantly impressed upona child: ‘* Strive to improve.”’ Create 
in theix minds an ambition to excel in all the studies they 
undertake, and the good effects will surely follow, and richly 
repay all such efforts. We were pleased to see the increased 
interest manifested by the parents in visiting the schoels — 
particularly on ‘‘ examination days.” 

Upon entering the “field of labor,’ we found that the 
“‘ Bible question,’ which had caused so much discussion the 
previous year, was still in an unsettled condition, — different 
methods having been adopted in the several schools; it hav- 
ing been left, in some instances, to the teachers to do as 
they pleased in regard to the reading of the Bible, &c. 

At a meeting of the Committee, April 26th, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously passed, viz :— 

* Whereas the Bible, as we believe, contains the best code 
of morals, therefore 

Resolved, 'That the commonly received, or King. James’s 
version of the Scriptures, be hereafter read as a text-book by 
the pupils in all the public schools in Winchester.” 

A copy was sent to each teacher, and the instructions have 


*The Wyman School. 
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been complied with. We believe this to be in accordance 
with the wishes of a great majority of the citizens of the 
town, and no complaints have been made to us in regard to 
it. We think no one can visit one of our schools during the 
opening exercises in the morning, without feeling that it is 
the most appropriate method of having the Scriptures read in 
our public schools. 

The Committee recommend that the appropriation for the 
support of schools be hereafter increased. ‘The salaries paid 
to our female teachers are now less than their services would 
command in the neighboring towns; and to retain the ser- 
vices of good teachers, we must pay as much as such services 
are worth, or would command elsewhere. 


WILLIAM BRODHEAD, 
H. K. STANTON, 
LUTHER RICHARDSON, 
JOSIAH HOVEY, 
School Committee. 
Winchester, March 14th, 1856. 


TABLE 
Showing the names of Teachers, attendance, §-c., at the several Schools. 


ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEAR. 
1st Term.|| 2d Term. || 8d Term. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. WAGES. 23 Beg 2 3 Bes @ 5 beg 
28/53/22 /58 |) S8/ 58 
bala llen lag ila lex 

High School, J. W. P. Carter, $750 pran.| 28} 24 || 26 | 22 || 26 | 21 

Gitford School, Miss Julia A. Cook, |$5perweek) 84 | 29 |} 83 | 27 || 40 | 85 

Mystic School, Miss Sarah Robinson, 6 37 | 80 || 86 | 26 ||'84 | 27 

Washington School, | Miss C. L. Burnett, k 59 | 85 || 50 | 81 || 52-| 86 

Rumford School, Miss E. J. Burnett, < 83 | 21 || 87,| 25 || 22} 18 

Wyman School, Miss C. Hutchins, id 27 | 22 || 29°| 28 || 27°) 22 

Hill School, Miss H, Hutchins, “6 17 | 17 |} 20 | :15 |} 20.) 19 

Upper Primary, Miss 8. J. Leavitt, e 49 | 389 || 42 | 32 |] 50 | 88 

Lower Primary, Miss C. M. Johnson, dp 78 | 59 |} 82 | 54 || 60 | 49 


| '362 '276 [355 [265 lls81 12665 


ee en ees eee 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF* THE 


DOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


Year Enpina Marcu 15, 1856. 


Appropriations. 
EE EN tage ec Fa sro nte’accchd ds Sas ws.a’e' $2800 00 
SRM NI och vce cess cscs acess tvevess 78 37 
Highways and Bridges,.......+...sseeeeeeees 800 00 
Support of Poor, and Incidental expenses,....... 3500 00 

| : —— $6178 37 
Disbursements. 
SCHOOLS. 
Teachers’ Wages for 1854. 

OS TEs) $187 50 
Thomas Emerson, Hill School,............seeeeeee 45 00 
Julia A: Cook, Gifford School,............seseseee 77 00 
Caroline Hutchins, Wyman School,............66- 70 00 
Caroline M. Johnson, Primary School,....... ak an haha OO 
Ellen McKendry, Primary School,.............e00. 70 00 
Beulah Small, Rumford School,........-+eseeeeess 70 00 
Helen Porter, Washington School,.......+.e.e00-- 70 00 
Sarah Robinson, Mystic School,..... ainube vie BES Oe - 


70 00 
———— $729 50 


2 
Teachers’ Wages for 1855. 
J. W. P. Carter, High School,........+. VALERA 2750 00 
Julia A. Cook, Gifford School,... ..eeeceeeeceeees 200 00 
Sarah Robinson, Mystic School,.......+. cw awe wus 200 00 
Caroline M. Johnson, Primary School,........+-.+- 200 00 
Caroline Hutchins, Wyman School,...........0+- - 200 00 
Harriette Hutchins, Hill School,.......... A 200 00 
Ellen J. Burnett, Rumford School,............ cooes LO ame 
C. L. Burnett, Washington School,..... ......se0. 135 00 
Ellen McKendry, Pritnary School,.........eeeeee- 102 50 
Sarah J. Leavitt, Primary School,..... Pere 98 00 
Beulah Small, Rumford School,......... ., oe ene 43 00 
Helen Porter, Washington School,.......+.ee+eee 30 00 
Malvina Richardson, Washington School,..... oecos BO OU 
————§ $2346 00 


School Incidentals. 


1854. 
James O, Coholin, care of Primary School-house,...... $3 33 
H. K. W. Andrews, care of Washington School-house, 4 66 
William Stygles, care of Mystic’ School-house,........ 4 67 
Andrew J. Spaulding, care of Hill School-house,...... 4 00 
Daniel W. Kimball, care of Rumford School-house,.... 4 45 
Jeremiah C. Wyman, care of Wyman School,........ 4 67 
A. Tenney, care of High and Gifford School-house, ... 9 67 
Augustus Tenney, cash paid for repairs,......-++..++- 33 


Robert Crawford, repairs on Washington School-house, 2 12 
Reuben M. Colby, lock and knob on Hill School-house, 1 00 


Cheney & Bancroft, bill of sundries for schools,...... 11 50 

Symmes & Johnson, teaming settees,........-+.6- oppohieaee 

Taylor & Merrill, sundries for schools,.......+.+e++e++ 81 
1855. 


J.C. Roberts, setting glass, repairing blackboards, etc.,$35 25 


Aaron R. Gay, 9 thermometers, & 1 doz. bottles ink, 6 12. 


Ide & Dutton, stationery for schools,....... ner salen - 16 75 
Wm. O. Haskell, settees, chairs & cushions for schools, 24 48 
Joseph L. Ross, Inkstands for schools.........-- 22° ane 
Stratton, Sheriff, & Co., floor-brushes,......... cocen) NLEE 
S. F. Lothrop, care of High School-house,......... . 251 


C. E. Brock, care of Gifford School-house,.......... 1 34 


- 


$52 21 
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John H. Buxton, care of: Primary School-house,...... 7 00 
Herbert Staples, care of Primary School-house,...... 1 50 
W. H. Byram, care of High School-house,.......... 4 69 


John Andrews, care of Washington School-house,.... 4 00 
Daniel W. Kimball, care of Rumford School-house,... 4 58 


J. C. Wyman, care of Wyman School-house,........ 1 00 
Asa L. Andrews, care of Hill School-house,......... 4 33 
William Stygles, care of Mystic School-house,....... 1 00 


William H. Byram, care of Gifford School-house,.... 4 79 
Charles V. Hutchins, care of High School-house,.... 4 54 
Mary Conner, care of Primary School-house,........ 11 00 


George Russell, care of Rumford School-house,...... 4 33 
Daniel Spaulding, care of Hill School-house,........ 4 29 
James R. Russell, care of Mystic School-house,...... 3 OL 
Ariel Wetherbee, care of Washington School-house, 4 00 
Joseph L. Ross, desks and chairs,.......+eeeseeeees 22 00 
Bayley & Co., coal for schools,...... sigawlveeubecdsee 117 25 
Elmore Johnson, repairing High School-house,... ... 11 50 
Cheney & Bancroft, sundries for schools,......... 18 67 
Sanderson & Winn, freight on settees, desks, &c., 4 50 
Taylor & Merrill, 1 gross screws, Wash. School,.. 48 
Thomas P. Ayer, 36 feet settees for schools....... 18 00 
H. K. Stanton, sundries for schools, ...........- 23 75 
Isaiah Reed, wood for schools,......,...seeeee0e 117 80 


Joseph Hunnewell, sawing wood, getting incoal,. 48 82 
Jerome Manuf’ng Co. clock for Primary School... 5 50 


Boston & Low. R. R. Corp. fr. on desks and chairs, 50 
Joseph Shattuck, school-house repairs,.......-..- 7 42 
S. L. Lathrop, stationery and postage,.......... :° 2 49 
Horace P. Stone, labor on Wash. school-house, ... 6 25 
E. B. Morse, repairs at Mystic school-house,...... 2 12 
Caleb Richardson, allowing Rumford scholars to 
a aT) 2 00 
Huse & Clapp, exchange of stoves in High School, 7 00 
Joseph L. Ross, desks and chairs,.......++2.sse0. 63 00 
Asa Fletcher, 16 days work on school-houses,..... 40 00 
ee Rte Shingles, window sash and teaming, 2 00 
Joseph L. Ross, 1 Teacher’s desk,..... 4 Fog My) <0 16 00 


Sumner Richardson, 11 1-2 days on school-houses, 28 75 
% 30 feet joice and teaming,.. 1 70 
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Joseph Shattuck, 2022 ft. spruce boards, at $20,00 

perthousand;.¢. 2120 wee See oe eae . 40 44 
Joseph Shattuck, planing and carting,........ ... 10 70 
Alvin Taylor, nails, screws, hard ware for schools, 6 65 
Joseph Hunnewell, shoveling snow at Rumford 


SChOo!, « «tite oes oboe e shed Meee eee Shien 1 00 
William J. Reynolds, crayons for schools,........ 2 25 
H. W. Howe, repairing clocks for schools,........ 5 74 
David Youngman, sundries for schools,..........- 80 
Josiah Hovey, bill of sundries for schools,........ 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


1854. 
F, E. Foster, plank for bridge on Pleasant street,.... 4 53 
Robert Crawford, repairing bridge on Pleasant street, 50 
Hiram Andrews, labor onhighway, gravel for same,.. 5 50 


J. P. Mellus, stone to repair Bacon street, ....... 5 00 
John 8. Richardson, labor in 1853 as surveyor,..... 7 00 
1855. 
Taylor and Merrill, oil for lighting Main street,.... 1 18 
O.R. Clark,cash paid for *. ia 33 
F. E. Foster, plank for bridges,..........+seeeees 51 36 
Samuel Joyce, “ & OF iarelarshe saib sle'einate Dae 26 23 
John Fitzgerald, repairing culverton Washington st., 6 83 
F. H. Johnson, breaking out road,.......++++ olalelh's 25 
Joseph Hunnewell, shoveling snow on Main street,.. 2 50 
Luther R. Symmes, surveyor, centre division,...... 384 75 
Marshall Wyman, 1] West + se ewes 299 91 
Samuel Richardson, “ East 6 4) sea Gibbet 153 95 


Highway. - (Extra. ) 
As voted in Town-Meeting November 6, 1855. 
Edward Lynch in part (as per contract) for widening 
Main Street between H. K. Stanton’s and 


Cutter Village,.........seeeee ee enees eecee 


$22 53 


$104 21 


5) 
TOWN OFFICERS. 


David Youngman, services as Town Clerk,....... -. 35 00 
David Youngman, recording births, marriages, deaths, 

and making returns. cc. scccnncsccsccsencs 23 35 
Charles Kimball, services as Selectman,........... 35 00 
Charles Kimball, services as Overseer of Poor,...... 15 00 
O. R. Clark, services as Selectman,..........0e.es 30 00 
O. R. Clark, services as Overseer of Poor,.......+. 15 00 
N. A. Richardson, services as Selectman,........ - 35 00 


N. A. Richardson, services as Overseer of Poor,.... 15 00 
N. A. Richardson, percentage for collecting taxes,.. 72 00 


Alvin Taylor, services as Treasurer,.........- oat, eo OU 
Alvin Taylor, services as Liquor Agent, 81-2 mos, 28 33 
Cyrus’ Bancroft, services as Assessor,......-+.++- 83 75 
Alvin Taylor, services as Assessor,......+eeseees 78 50 
Asa Fletcher, services as AsseSSOr,........eeee0. 77 00 
Seth Johnson, Jr. services as Police officer,..... sew’ § 15:00 
A. D. Hunt, services as Police officer,.........+. , 0 
; $602 93 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Taylor & Merrill, refreshments at Bacon’s fire,..... 27 60 
H. K. Stanton, a > VALE TEL 3 25 
Symmes & Johnson, horses to draw Engines at do, 6 25 
Roberts & Farwells, bills offering reward for incen- 


GIMEH CLARA CONST, 0)» 0:0)0:0' oc'c o wvce ce. eveie 2 00 
Symmes & Johnson, horse to dr. Engine to ah ain. 3 00 
Sullivan Cutter, care of Engine,.......+eseeeee- -- 40 00 
Sullivan Cutter, oil and cash paid for repairs,....... 4 85 
Hunneman & Co., sundries for Engine,....... oop OO 
H. K, Stanton, 2 pails at Whittemore fire,.......... 50 
F. H. Johnson, drawing Engine to Medford,........ 1 00 


Baylay & Co., 2 horses todraw Engine to Stoneham, 2 00 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 
1853. 
John S. Richardson, wood for Murphy & Bowler,... 9 00 
1855. 
John Clifford, sawing and splitting wood for Hopkins 
family,..... pau Se b's ee Nery omnes serine 18 
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Taylor & Merrill, goods for Hopkins family,..... 7. «61282 
_ George W. Allen, coffin and Robe for Fitzgerald,... 10 00 
George W. Allen, coffin for Mrs. Conner’s child,.... 2 50 


William Ingalls, attending Mr. Conner,.........++- 2 00 
Alvin Taylor, aid furnished Lorenzo D. Burton, ... 20 00 
Alvin Taylor, aid furnished Pentland family,....... 8 00 
Alvin Taylor, goods delivered OS eee 9 66 
Alvin Taylor, goods delivered Mrs. Abigail Barnes, 2 40 
H. K. Stanton, “ “ “ se 19 , 
Sumner Richardson, wood for és * 2 00 


George W. Allen, coffin for L. S. Shaw’s child,.... 2 50 
Nathan Jaquith, Jr., burial of L. S. Shaw’s child,.... 2 50 


Bayley & Co., coal for L. S. Shaw,...........- os ee 
George W. Allen, coffin for Dennis Nea!,.......... 4 50 
Joseph Symmes, horse and sleigh to Neal’s funeral, 2 25 
F. H. Johnson, “ be 6 2 00 
George F. Collins, & Co., goods for Dennis Neale’s 
fonetal,..sscses sechevabep ee en” Site aamaEn 4 41 


George F, Collins & Co., 1 pr shoes Pentland family, 1 13 
O. R. Clark, cash paid foritinerant paupers,......-. 7 54 
Town of woburn, board of Lucy Johnson,.... .... - 115 00 
Town of Woburn, board of Sarah Converse,.......-. 117 00 


$332 94 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


1854. 
Wn. A. Hall, printing warrants for town meeting,. ..$3 00 
Mrs. Mary Reed, rent of Jand for Wyman School-house, 6 00 


Levi Johnson, damages for land for roads, 1851........ 40 00 
——§— $49 00 
1855 
G. H. Hull; six chair: cushions). ...eus it A eee $5 75 
Wm. A Hall, printing Financia] Report,..........-. 17 00 
William White, printing School Report,.......+++. . 36 41 
John Stygles; 1kvOr, cc sass sas eene eames Smee 1 50 
Symmes & Johnson, horse hire,.......+seeeeeeecees 3 00 
C. K. Darling, fifteeen books for Assessors,.......++. 30 00 
William A. Hall, printing Assessors’ Notices,........ 50 
Mrs. Mary Reed, rent of land for Wyman School-house, 6 00 
Bayley & Co., coal for selectmen’s room,........-++. 5 80 
Seth Johnson, jr., taking school census,........++++ 6 00 


Taylor & Merrill, sundries,......... is chert sue aie 4 44 
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Taylor & Merrill, horse and wagon for assessors,.... 4 47 
Solomon L. Fletcher, care of Selectmen’s room,....... 18 75 
Proprietors Lyceum Building, rent of Selectmen’s room, 90 00 
Proprietors Lyceum Building, rent of Town Hall,...... 50 00 
W. A. Hall, printing cards Town Agency & pile 5 00 
Congregational Parish, repairing hearse house,....... 14 00 


David Youngman, stationery for assessors,..........+- 2 75 
C. Bancroft and A. Taylor, census of par nctdter ss . 35 00 
A. Taylor, sundries for asseSsors,.....+.+0+ seeeees 94 
Solomon L. Fletcher, tolling bell at funerals,......... 1 84 
A. Farrier, surveying & drawing plan of Pleasant St., 13 50 
John J. Pippy, printing tax bills,...... ccc ceceevoes 6 00 
Nathan Jaquith, jr., tolling bell and burial service,... 7 22 
Franklin Smith, 6 guide boards for private ways,. ... 8 25 
Asa Fletcher, assisting Mr. Farrier on Pleasant St... 2 00 
Mrs. Carroll, cleaning Selectmen’s room,.... ....... §. $0 
pe SD 2 00 
Cross & Freeman, 500 treasury warrants, & sundries, 3 25 
John Winn, cutting marks on stone bounds,......... 1 00 
O. R. Clark, cash paid C. C. Pleas on Town By-laws, 2 17 
Luther R. Symmes, repairing cemetery road,........ 6 50 
Luther R. Symmes, railing on High Street,.......... 4 37 
A. D. Hunt, warning two town meetings,.........++. 12 00 
A. D. Hunt, distributing School Report,............ 6 00 
A. D. Hunt,notifying town representative of his election, 50 
Seth Johnson jr., serving Town Clerk’s warrants,..... 2 56 
Seth Johnson, jr., warning one town meeting.... ... 6 00 
Bae ve oe erowe: caro Of Town Clock,........secececs 25 00 
O. R. Clark, cash paid for deed of Jand to Parish,... 1 50 
Alvin Taylor, expenses as ‘T'reasurer,............. 3 58 
Cyrus Bancroft, surveying Pleasant st., Main street, ‘ 
MEMEEMINIE TECOIU, OLC.,. 0... 0cccccecce cadbes 15 00 


Charles Wade, award of dam. for injury on highway, 125 00 
Gilbert Haven and others, referees and witnesses fees, 21 88 
T. L. Steele, services in Wade case,.......ceeeeee 10 00 
Alvin Taylor, for Liquor,Casks,&c., bought for Town, 272 44 
—— $474 40 
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Dr. Arvin Taytor, Treasurer, in account 
1855. 
March 1. To Cashon hand,.....ccsesceseceece peccessap, Ut RE 


April 17. To Cash rec’d of O. R, Clark, borrowed on note, 300 00 
April 18. y Woburn A. & M. Association, bor- 

rewed on note, 6 months,...... --- 500 00 

April 24. 4 R. G. Hooper, borrowed on note,.... 334 00 
May 9. . Woburn A. & M. Association, bor- 

| rowed on note, 6 months,......-.. 500 00 


May 31. a George Sanderson, for old plank,.... 75 
July 3. “ Woburn A. & M. Association, bor- 
rowed on note, 4 months,..... eeee, 900 00 
Sept. 21. . Asa Fletcher, borrowed on note,.... 125 00 
Dec. 13. + State of Massachusetts School Fund, 78 37 
1856. 
March 15. . N. A. Richardson, Collector,....... . 7560 12 
March 15. = A. Taylor, Liquor Agent,.....++... -. 193 96 
$11,068 55 


We have examined the Treasurer’s accounts, and find them accu- 
rately cast, ‘and every item properly vouched. 


J. A. SAFFORD, 
S. B. Wuire, Jr., Auditors. 
C. Bancror’, Jr. 


Winchester, March 15, 1856. 
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_with the 'Town or WINCHESTER. Cr. 
1855. 
March 1. By Cash paid State Mass., interest,..... shale’ ue $60 00 
March 22, « Lowell Inst. for Savings, interest,.... 42 00 
April 13. : Horatio Symmes, interest,.......+... 30 00 
April 18. g Woburn A. & M. Association, dis- 
| eG OT] TOLG sc cv can pcsctapietss 17 13 
May 9 “ Woburn A. & M. Association, dis- 
COUNE ON NOte,..cccceccccdeccans 17 13 
May 13. Be State Mass., interest,.....ceccsesecs 189 00 
June 30 a O. BR. Clark, note,......cccccsscccccs 300 00 
June 30 " O. R. Clark, interest,.... »ceccceeeies 3 60 
July 3 Re Woburn A. & M. Association, discount 
CIMG cds tgevtacvesesscatdude ct 6 11 50 
Aug. 17 “ State Mass. interest,.......+ee. Bape” Le elUG 
Sept. 4 “ State Mass, interest,......eeeereess 60 00 
Oct. 21 “ Woburn A. & M. Association note,.. 500 00 
Oct. 29, - Lowell Inst. for Savings, interest,.... 42 03 
Nov. 5 " Woburn A. & M. Association, note,.. 500 00 
Nov. 12. se Woburn A. & M. Association note,.. 500 00 
Nov. 12 i State Mass. interest,......eessesees _ 189 00 
Dec. 15 * State Mass. State tax,...... a cote ale 4 513 00 
1856. 
Jan. 28 a Bea Fietcher, note,.<occccscsecsevce 125 00 
Jan. 28 s Asa Fletcher, interest,......c.sccsees 2 65 
Feb. 16 “ Se IGE, IMOLONC ss occas es oes enads 78 00 
Mar. 6 Oni MIMSE, INLOTORE cass ss cscccnse cg 60 00 
Mar. 15 % Horatio Symmes, note,....-.2+-..eeeee 500 00 
Mar. 15 as Horatio Symmes, interest,......-.--+. 27 50 
Mar. 15 ° Warrants drawn by Selectmen,.....-.. 6965 42 
Mar. 15 a BREENGG Of HONG. ccaes veakls ava wens sins 255 34 
$11,068 55 


ALVIN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
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Recapitulation. 


SO aeneaEEEl 


eR ee ates 
Funds in Treasury at commencement of the year $976 35 
Taxes paid into the Treasury, . . ‘ . 7560 12 
Money received from the State and otherwise, . 2532 08 
—_ $11068 55 
Pp geet aN ere se. - 
Outstanding bills paid this year, . ‘ . 862 24 
Orders drawn for bills incurred this year, . . 6105 43 
Temporary loans, ; ’ : . 1925 00 
Interest on same, . , : P . 8201 
Paid of standing debt, . : ‘ . . 500 00 
Interest on standing debt, . , : . 855 53 
State Tax, ‘ : : ; . 518 00 
Balance now in Treasury, . ; y cl ee On 
——— $11068 55 


All Orders drawn upon the Treasury, are paid, and the Board 
think that $20 will pay all outstanding bills against the Town, 
with the exception of a balance (not yet due) for gravel and labor 
to widen Main Street. This balance it is believed will not exceed 
the following 


ESTIMATE. 
F. O. Prince, gravel, per contract, : ; 50 00 
Patrick Lynch, labor, s 7 ‘ . 295 00 


$345 00 
Besides the foregoing estimate, the indebtedness of the Town is 
as follows, viz: 


Note due Lowell Institution for Savings, ; 1400 00 
“ « State of Massachusetts, . . . 2000 00 
“6 ‘“ “ ‘ . a BEAN 60 
“ 66 “  & ‘“ : , ; 2600 00 


“ « RK. G. Hooper, si ata 634 00 
sn aaa r] 
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Comparing this amount with that of the last year, it will be seen 
that the standing debt has been reduced $166 00. 

The note for $2000, due State of Massachusetts, matures before 
the next Annual Town Meeting, and the undersigned suggest the 
expediency of increasing the sum appropriated to the support of the 
Poor, and for Incidental Expenses, with a view to pay the whole or 
a part of this note at maturity. | 

It will be seen that the expenditures upon Highways and Bridges 
have exceeded the appropriation for the same. This excess has been 
partly owing to the unusual quantity of snow which we have had, 
but we think the appropriation was not large enough. 

' CHARLES KIMBALL, 
O. R. CLARK, 


N. A. RICHARDSON, 
Selectmen of Winchester. 


Winchester, March 15, 1856. 


Hy-Natus 


OF THE 


TOWN OF WINCHESTRR. 


ADOPTED, NOVEMBER 6, 1855. 


ARTICLE I. 
NOTIFICATION OF TOWN MEETINGS. 

Section 1, A written or printed copy of every warrant 
for a Town Meeting, attested by the officer or person to 
whom it is directed, shall be left at every dwelling-house 
in the town, four days, at least, before the time named in 
the warrant for holding said meeting. 


ARTICLE II. 
ORDER OF PROCEEDING AT TOWN MEETINGS. 

Sec. 1. When the Town Meeting is called to order, 
all persons present shall obey the call and sit down. 

Sec. 2. When the meeting has been duly organized, 
the presiding officer shall call on any clergyman present 
to open the meeting with prayer. 

Sec. 3. The Town Clerk shall then read the warrant, 
and the Moderator shall submit the articles therein con- 
tained to the action of the town. 

Sec. 4. The proceedings of the meeting shall be gov- 
erned by those rules of order which prevail in deliberative 
assemblies. 

Sec. 5. Every question of order shall be decided by 
the Moderator; but an appeal from his decision may be 


— 


2 
made to the meeting, and such appeal shall be decided 
without debate. 


Sec. 6. No person shall remain standing, except when 
casting his ballot, or when he addresses the Chair, un- 
covered. 


Sec. 7. When called to order by the Moderator, the 
person speaking shall at once sit down, and remain seated 
until the point of order is decided. 


Sec. 8. No one shall speak twice on any one subject, 
if any other citizen who has not already spoken thereon 
shall desire to speak; nor shall any person speak more 
than twenty minutes at one time, except bya vote of per- 
mission. 

Sec. 9. No vote shall be reconsidered, unless notice 
thereof be given within fifteen minutes of its passage, or 
unless two-thirds of those present shall assent thereto. 


Sec. 10. When any vote is declared, there shall be no 


noisy manifestation, of either approbation or disapproba- 
tion. 


ARTICLE III. 
POLICE, AND POLICE REGULATIONS. 
Sec. 1. The Selectmen shall appoint annually two or 


‘more Police Officers, whose special duty it shall be to see 


that these by-laws are duly enforced, and who shall re- 
main in office until others are appointed in their stead, 
subject to removal by the Selectmen. 

Sec. 2. The Police Officers shall receive from the 
town such compensation as the Selectmen may deem 
reasonable. 

Sec. 3. In all cases of conviction for any violation of 
these by-laws, one half of the fine imposed shall go to the 
person by whom the complaint is made, and one half to 
the Town Treasury. 


Sec. 4. No Dog shall go at large in this town, until 


his owner or keeper, if a resident of this town, shall have | 
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\ procured a license therefor, and paid two dollars to the 
Town Clerk for the license, such license to be recorded 
by said clerk, and to expire on the first day of March next 
following its issue. 


Sec. 5. Every dog when at large, within this town, 
shall be so secured by a muzzle that he cannot bite, and 
shall have around his neck a collar legibly inscribed 
with his owner’s or keeper’s name and place of residence. 

Sec. 6. The owner or keeper of any dog found at 
large without such, muzzle and collar, or unlicensed, shall, 
if a citizen or inhabitant of this town, forfeit and. pay ten 
dollars for every such offence, to the use of the complain- 
ant prosecuting, or plaintiff suing for the same. 


ARTICLE IV. 
FINANCIAL. 

Sec. 1. The Financial Year shall begin with the six- 
teenth day of March, and end with the fifteenth day of 
March, in each and every year. 

Sec. 2. No money, except State and County Taxes, 
and principal and interest of legally authorized town notes, 
shall be paid from the town treasury without a warrant 
therefor signed by the major part of the Selectmen. 

Sec. 3. All taxes shall be assessed and committed to 
the Collector on or before the first day of July in each 
year, except valuation year, and in that year as early as 
may be. 

Sec. 4. The Collector shall deliver all the tax bills 
within fourteen days after such commitment. 

Sec. 5. Upon all tax bills not paid on or before the 
first day of October in each year, there shall be charged 
full legal interest from the date when the same are paya- 
ble by law; provided, that this regulation shall not limit 
or restrain the power of the assessors. 

Sec. 6. On the first secular day of each month, the 
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Collector shall pay over to the Treasurer of the town all 
taxes by him collected, except State and County Taxes, 
and shall on or before the sixteenth day of March in each 
year, make up his annual account and render the same 
to the Selectmen. 

Sec. 7. The Town Treasurer shall, on the fifteenth or 
sixteenth day of March, annually, render to the Selectmen, 
in writing, a full account of all his receipts and disburse- 
ments for the financial year last past, and said account 
together with the financial report of expenditures of the 
town shall be by them printed, and a copy thereof left at 
every dwelling in the town, four days, at least, before the 
annual ‘Town Meeting, which meeting shall hereafter, be 
held on the fourth Monday ‘in March. 


ARTICLE V. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sec. 1. The Records of the Town, including the re- 
cords of the proceedings of the Town Meetings, and of the 
Selectmen, and the records of mortgages, and of births, 
marriages and deaths, shall be kept in a fire proof safe. 

Sec. 2. A printed copy of the by-laws of the town shall 


be left annually in the month of March at every dwelling 
in town. 


Sec. 3. Every Officer of the town who shall wilfully 
neglect or violate any of these by-laws, which relates to 
his official duty, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty dollars. 


Court or Common Puieas, Middlesex, ss. 
December ‘Term, 1855. 
Approved, 


Gero. P. Sanasr, Judge C. C. P, 
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REPORT. 


Tue School Committee of the town of Winchester respect- 
fully submit their Seventh Annual Report: 


What is Education? Perhaps the best definition is sug- 
gested by the etymology of the word. It is derived from 
the Latin, educere, to lead out, and signifies the bringing 
forth and strengthening of the powers of the mind. It is not 
so much the imparting of instruction, as the development of 
the faculties. It implies the cultivation and improvement, 
not of the memory simply, but of the whole man. 

Viewed in this light, the subject assumes a new dignity 
and importance. Education, instead of being the employ- 
ment of a few years in the early period of our existence, 
becomes the great work of life. ‘The world is transformed 
into a school, where we all, children of a larger, as well as 
those of lesser growth, are disciplined and trained up for 
another and higher state of being. 

It is gratifying to observe the increased interest which is 
felt at the present day in the moral and intellectual culture of 
the young. We say moral and intellectual culture, for both 
these ideas were entertained by those to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for our system of free public schools. “It is not 
unworthy of remark,” says Horace Mann, “that a word of | 
beautiful significance, which is found in the first record on 
the subject of schools ever made on this continent, has now - 
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fallen wholly out of use. Mr. Purmont (the first person 
employed in this service) was entreated to become a ‘ schole 
master,’ not merely for the ‘ teaching,’ but for the ‘nourtering ’ 
of children.” This word, now obsolete, implied on the part 
of the teacher “the disposition and the power, so far as such 
an object can be accomplished by human instrumentality, to 
warm into birth, to foster into strength, and to advance into 
precedence and predominance, all kindly sympathies towards 
men, all elevated thoughts respecting the duties and the des 
tiny of life, and a supreme reverence for the character and 
attributes of the Creator.’ These were the views of the 
fathers, and these, we rejoice to believe, are coming to be 
the views of the present generation. 

Our own community are not one whit behind any other in 
their sense of the importance of this subject, or the enlarged 
views they entertain respecting it. This is shown by the 
liberal appropriations they make from year to year for the 
support of schools, — placing our young and growing town, 
in this respect, among the foremost towns and cities of the 
Commonwealth. The record of our schools during the past 
year is not perhaps all we could wish; but we are confident 
some progress has been made. We proceed to submit a 
statement of the present condition of the schools, placing 
each item under its appropriate head. 


NUMBER AND GRADE OF SCHOOLS. 


The number of Schools in town is nine. Of these, five 
are mixed Schools, embracing children belonging to the 
Primary and Grammar departments. ‘The others are graded 
as follows: two Primary Schools, divided according to age 
and attainment into the Upper and Lower Primary; one 
Grammar, and one High School. | 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


The whole number of children between five and fifteen 
years of age, belonging to Winchester, on the first day of 
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May, 1856, was 341. The largest number in attendance at 
School, any one term, was 382.. The smallest number, 348, 
The average attendance was as follows : 


Summer term, . ‘ : . i 3 
Fall term, . . : : : : 328 
Winter terrn, . : : - . .  eUe 


Average attendance during the year, 298. This is a low 
average, though considerably higher than in many towns. 
The average attendance of scholars between five and fifteen 
years of age, in all the schools throughout the State, for the 
year 1856, was a fraction over seventy per cent. This sub- 
ject is made the burden of the Honorable Secretary’s Report 
the present year. Extracts are given from the Reports of 
School Committees in different sections of the State, showing 
how wide spread is the evil im question. It certainly is a 
fact which ought to arrest attention, that only about seventy 
per cent. of the children in the Commonwealth avail them- 
selves statedly of the privileges of instruction which are so 
freely offered to them ; that so many, — amounting to more 
than one-fourth of the whole number of the children in the 
State, absent themselves, day after day, and week after 
week, and oftentimes for the most frivolous reasons, from the 
public school. “'The remedy for this evil,” as is well remarked 
by Mr. Boutwell, “ is, first, and we may say chiefly, in the 
power of parents. ‘They may create a sentiment which shall 
lead the pupils of ‘the neighborhood and town to be constant 
and punctual in their attendance; they may prohibit all un- 
necessary absence; they may sometimes control the wishes of 
their children, or yield their own convenience, in a matter of 
so much personal, family, and public importance. ‘There is 
also eminent need of liberality of sentiment, and forbearance, 
and charity in judgment, on the part of parents and guardi- 
ans. It is the testimony of various Committees, that children 
are sometimes taken from the school for slight or insufficient 
causes. ‘The withdrawal of a child from school is equivalent 
to a public declaration by the parent that the school itself ought 
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to be discontinued, or put into the charge of a new teaclier. 
Does it always happen that parents realize the importance of 
such a step? And is this course fully sustained by the facts in 
the case? Whenever a child is taken from a publie school 
for alleged reasons affecting the character of the school, there 
is a serious fault on the part of the parent or the superin- 
tending Committee. The parent is justified in taking his 
child from the school, when it is an unfit place for the child, 
but not otherwise; and when the school is not a fit place for 
one child, it is not a fit place for any.” A passage we would 
commend to the serious consideration of all our citizens. 

The number of scholars under five years of age who 
attended school the past year was twenty-three ; the number 
over fifteen was twenty-nine; making in all fifty-two, not 
included in the above enumeration. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY APPROPRIATED. 


The amount of money appropriated by vote of the town 
for School purposes, for the year 1856-7, was $3000. This 
is an advance of $200 on the amount appropriated the pre- 
vious year. Dividing this sum by 341, the number of chil- 
dren in town between five and fifteen years of age, we have 
$8.80, —the amount given to each child. 

The amount of money received from the State was $76.86 ; 
making a total of $3076.86 expended in town for the purposes 
of education. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


The salaries paid to the Teachers, during the past year, 
were as follows: ; 

To the Teacher of the High School, $750 a year. 

To the Teacher of the Grammar School, during the sum- 
mer and winter pl Pa a month; during the fall ben 
$24. 

To the Teachers of the Primary and Mixed Schools, $22 
a month, respectively. 
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TERMS, VACATIONS, ETC. 


There were three terms of School during the year: one of 
thirteen, and two of fourteen weeks each; with intervening 
vacations of seven weeks, and two weeks, respectively. The 
whole number of weeks taught in all the Schools, was three 
hundred and sixty-nine; or, reducing it to months and days, 
to correspond with the tabular statements of the Board, 
ninety-two months and five days. 


We proceed now to speak of the schools separately, be- 
ginning with 
THE LOWER PRIMARY: 


Teacher, . . . Miss Caroline M. Johnson. 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . neere 
Smallest si aA : ; 62 
Average attendance through the year, . a 


Miss Johnson has more than maintained her former repu- 
tation in this school the past year. She has a wonderful 
faculty of interesting and instructing the children under her 

_ are. May she long be retained in her present office. 


THE UPPER PRIMARY. 


Teacher,. . . . . Miss Sarah J. Leavitt. 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . oe 
Smallest ‘“ ~. s ; ' 43 
Average attendance through the year, . - 42 


Miss Leavitt’s system of instruction is emphatically thor- 
ough. Whatever may be said of her severity, — and we are 
satisfied there is no just cause of complaint on this head, — 
it must be confessed her classes appear remarkably well. 
We have seldom witnessed a finer display. The attendance 
in this school also deserves a special notice. During the 
fall term, the whole number of scholars was fifty-two; the 
average attendance fifty,—an average as high, probably, as 
could be found in any school of the Commonwealth. 
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THE MYSTIC SCHOOL. 


Teacher, . . . . . Miss Sarah Robinson. 
Largest number of scholars, any term, . : pao 
Smallest “ 2 or . ‘ 27 
Average attendance through the year, . Ree 4 


Miss Robinson’s acknowledged success furnishes an argu- 
ment for the continuance of a teacher in the same school from 
term to term. It may not be improper to mention, in this 
connection, that at the close of Miss Robinson’s last exami- 
nation, a beautiful writing-desk was presented to her in 
behalf of her pupils and their parents, as a token of their 
appreciation of her unwearied and self-denying labors. 


THE HILL SCHOOL, 


Teachers, . 


Augusta Locke, 

 ( Ellen M. Andrews. 
Largest number of scholars, any term, . dimer 
Smallest “ ~ , . 14 
Average attendance through the year, . ae 


Miss Locke met with a degree of success in her teaching, 
but failed to secure the good will and affection of her pupils, 
or to awaken in them an interest in their studies. 

Miss Andrews is one of our town scholars. This was her 
first attempt at teaching. She has done well. Miss A. is 
a fine scholar, and has in her the elements of a superior 
teacher. We shall watch her further progress with much 


interest. 
THE WYMAN SCHOOL. 


Taanhets Caroline Hutchins, 
ue ’ ( Fannie B. Hall. 
Largest number of scholars, any term, . oe Ba 
Smallest “ se a ; : 29 


Average attendance through the year, . ae 
Miss Hutchins taught this school during the year 1855-6, 
and is highly spoken of and deservedly commended in the 
Report for that year. 
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Under Miss Hall’s instruction this school made progress 
in some particular braches,— as, for instance, in reading. 
The classes in arithmetic and grammar did not appear so 
well at the final examination. On the whole, we are inclined 
to speak faverably of the condition ef the school and ef Miss 
Hall’s efforts. 


THE RUMFORD SCHOOL. 
Deerners .). i +» .~ Caroline R. Ford. 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . 2d 
Smailest sf a r 23 
Average attendance through the year, . ~ 


Miss Ford is the daughter of one of our own citizens. Te 
superior natural endowments, she unites an energy of charac- 
ter which must carry her successfully forward in any walk of 
life. Asa teacher, we should say she lacks enthusiasm, — 
that absorption in, and devetion to, her work, which is essen- 
tial to the highest success. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


Ellen J. Burnett, 


LGSCRErS. 4... ot «...> ) ; 
a ac Atbic ROWE 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . . 64 
Smallest “ . Me : 56 
Average attendance through the year, . . 50 


Miss Burnett taught this school during the summer term, 
and was re-appointed for the suceeding term, but declined to 
accept the appointment, on account of the unsettled state of 
her health. 

Miss Tufts has won for herself the distinction of one of our 
best teachers. She succeeded not only in governing and 
instructing her pupils, but, what is often more difficult, in 
securing for the most part the approbation of their parents. 
The Washington School was perhaps never in a better con- 
dition, 
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THE GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


Julia A. Cook, 
Teachers, . s J. '. +2 Nancy P: Dodge, 
Ellen M. Hoyt. 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . ees f 
Smallest « a “ : > 39 
Average attendance through the year, . . 34 


The present Committee found Miss Cook in this school, 
and were happy to continue her in her office. At the close 
of the summer term, however, it was deemed advisable that 
a change should be made. 

Miss Dodge had taught in town previously, and was well 
known as a teacher. ‘The school improved much under her 
superintendence. The Committee regretted that they were 
unable to retain her for the winter term, but a previous en-~- 
gagement carried her elsewhere. 

Miss Hoyt did what she could to make Miss Dodge’s 
place good. She deserves eredit for her persistent and pains- 
taking effort. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Henry Duntap, A. B., 


Teachers,. . . . 
eachers, Thomas Emerson, A. B. 


Largest number of scholars, any term, . ae Y 
Smallest “ +7 ca ; : 36 
Average attendance through the year, . fio. 


Mr. Dunlap, a graduate of Bowdoin College, came highly 
recommended to the Committee, and more than sustained the 
recommendations he brought. He proved himself both a 
gentleman and a scholar. ‘The Committee would have been 
glad to retain his services, but at the close of the fall term he 
tendered his resignation, and another teacher was then to be 
sought. | 

Fortunately there was one near at hand. Mr. Emerson is 
a native of Winchester, a graduate of Harvard College, in 
the class of 1856. Notwithstanding the objections which it 
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was anticipated might arise from the fact of his being one 
of our own citizens, — for it is true now, as in the time of 
our Saviour, that “ A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country,” — the Committee did not hesitate in the 
matter of his appointment. We had before tried him, and 
knew something of his qualities as a teacher. It must be 
confessed Mr. E. has wrought a surprising change in the 
school. His method of governing is singularly happy. It is 
the iron hand in the silken glove. ‘The system of credit- 
marks which he has introduced bears not only upon the 
general appearance of the school, but upon every recitation. 
‘This we know is an appeal to that selfish and most unworthy 
motive, as it is called, emulation. But we believe in emula- 
tion, — using the word in its best sense. Nor are we alone 
in this belief. All experienced teachers, and the great 
majority of the friends of education, are with us. ‘ ‘There 
is now prevalent among us,” says Mr. Webster, in his eulo- 
gium upon the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, “a morbid and sickly 
notion, that emulation, even as honorable rivalry, is a debas- 
ing passion, and not to be encouraged. It supposes that the 
mind should be left without such excitement, in a dreamy 
and undisturbed state, flowing or not flowing, according to 
its own impulse, without such aids as are furnished by the 
rivalry of one with another. For one, I do not believe this. 
I hold to the doctrine of the old school, as to this part of edu- 
cation.” Whatever may be said of our own, Mr. Webster’s 
opinion on this point is certainly entitled to respect. We are 
pursuaded the High School was never in a more prosper- 
ous and promising condition. We anticipate the happiest 
results from the continuance of Mr. Emerson’s labors in the 
school. 

We subjoin a table, embodying the foregoing statistics of 
the several schools, for the purpose of comparison and refer- 
ence. 
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Table showing the names of Teachers, Attendance, §c., at the several Schools. 


Attendance for the Year. 
lst term 2d term. 8d term. | » 
5\Scllo 8 Selle s/Salless 
Name of Sebools., Teachers. Wages. SSB 33 fe ee Sells. 
JJF5 Fes SElEs PSs = 
BA A424 44 /FAiqa\i5 oO 
© Apel || | |— | 
High, oh & Se eee } | 87.50 pr. ann. 36, 33 f 4] 36| 019 
, Ist term, Miss J. A. Cook, 5.50 per week 
Gifford, ed sce ‘* N. P. Dodge, ae 9! napa 47, 36} 39° 33} 0 0 
Sd ELM. Hoyt, $|550 “« « ) 
Mystic, 6° 8+ Robinson}! 7 te) 8 | 128 36 29)) 35, 23/| 3; 0 
: Istterm, “ E.J. Burnett, re a ae | 
Washington, { \oa&-3d termes, Miss A. B. Tufts, | 60 Arh ee 41), 0) 7 
Rumford, Miss C. R. Ford, spade 0 hie 23 16 23) 21|| 2) 2 
Ist term, “© C. Hutchins, ‘ “ 
Wyman, | 28 9d térms, Miss B. Hat, ah ad dr 23)| 3\ 0 
: st “ “6 . Locke t 6s 2 
Hill, { |3d term, Miss E. M. Andrew | é ~ sia te i as by 
Upper Primary, “ §. J. Leavitt, Lee oF 43, 39\| 5 47| 38} 0| 0 
Lower Primary, “ C.M. Johnson, |“ “ * 70| 57\| 79 62} 44/}15) O 
865 297° 382 2681/23/29 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


There are seven School Houses in town, all of them well 
furnished and in good repair. Further accommodations, 
The Washington 
School, and the two Primary Schools are overrun, having 
more pupils than seats. ‘This has already caused not a 
little embarrassment, and retarded the progress of these 
schools. ‘lhe Committee, under instructions from the town, 
have therefore entered upon the work of building another 
school house. [or this purpose, a lot of land has been pur- 
chased on Washington street, near the residence of Mr. Dan- 
forth. A plan has been adopted, and the work is now under 
contract, — the building to be completed on the first of May. 
It is proposed to erect a two-story edifice, leaving the upper 
room unfinished. The rapid growth of this section of the 
town seems to require this, and the expense, comparatively 
speaking, will be but a trifle more. We trust the new School 
House will be ready for occupancy by the middle of the 
summer term. 


however, are found to be necessary. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


‘* By the first Section of the Act, entitled * An Act establishing State Scholar- 
ships,’ approved April 27, 1853, chapter 193, forty-eight State Scholarships are 
established ‘to aid in educating and training young men for the office of princi- 
pal Teacher in the High Schools of the Commonwealth.’ 

By the second Section it is enacted, that in the year 1854, again in the year 
1864, and every ten years thereafter, the Commonwealth shall be divided by the 
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Board of Education into forty Sections, and these Sections arranged in four 
classes of ten Sections each, which classes of Sections shall be entitled to one - 
Scholarship for each of their Sections, alternately, once in every four years, 
beginning in the year 1854. 

The third Section provides that the School Committee of every town, in each 
class of Sections, may, in the year designated, recommend, as candidates for 
Scholarships, one or more. young men, inhabitants of their town, who, in their 
opinion, and in the opinion of a competent Teacher, to be certified in writing to 
the Board of Education, will be well fitted for College at the Commencement next 
succeeding, and that the Board of Education, together with the Senators respec- 
tively who shall for the time being reside within the Section from which the 
selection is to be made, shall select, from the candidates so recommended, one in 
each Section whom they shall judge most deserving and most likely to become 
useful as a Teacher. 

Section fourth provides for the selection by the Board alone of two other can- 
Psosgges in each year, thus completing the number of forty-eight to be selected in 

our years, 

In other parts of the Act it is provided that one hundred dollars per annum 
shall be paid to each scholar so selected, for the term of four years, while attend- 
ing any College in the Commonwealth, provided he shall produce from the Presi- 
dent of such College a certificate that he has been during the year faithful in his 
studies, exemplary in his deportment, and that he ranks in scholarship among 
the first half of his class ; that each scholar so aided shall teach in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth a term of time equal to that for which he has re- 
ceived the bounty of the Commonwealth ; and that, if he shall fail so to teach, 
he shall refund the amount received, or a part thereof, in proportion to the time 
he shall so fail, provided he be in competent health and can find employment. 

The Board of Education, at a special meeting held January 17, 1854, divided 
the State into Sections, arranged the Sections into classes, and determined by lot 
the year in which each class of Sections should be entitled to Scholarships, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act before mentioned.”’ 


The above is a Circular received from the Board of Educa- 
tion. It explains itself, and will be readily understood. The 
Sections belonging to the fourth class, in one of which Win- 
chester is found, are entitled to the scholarships to be distrib- 
uted the current year. We call attention to this matter, for 
the benefit of those whom it may concern. 


The few Remarks of a general nature we would append to 
our Report, arrange themselves under the following head: 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 


These are the two nurseries, the twin institutions, where 
the great work of education is commenced and carried on. 
It is obvious they must exert a marked influence upon each 
other. In one view they have a common object, — the train- 
ing of the rising generation to fill worthily the places of the 
generation now upon the stage. ‘This is doubtless one rea- 
son why “ God setteth the solitary in families.” “ The trust of 
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preparing each generation for the performance of its part on 


the great stage of life, is all-important, all-essential; too 
vitally so to be put in charge with any but the most intimate 
principles of our being. It has accordingly been interwoven 
with the strongest and purest passions of the heart. Mater- 
nal fondness; a father’s thoughtful care; the unreasoning 
instincts of the family circle; the partialities, the prejudices 
of blood, — are all made to operate as efficient principles, by 
which the risen generation is urged to take care of its suc- 
cessor; and, when the subject is pursued to its last analysis, 
we find that education, in its most comprehensive form, — the 
general training and preparation of our successors, —is the 
great errand which we have to execute in the world.” * 
And as this is the end for which the family was instituted, so 
pre-eminently is it the aim and object of the school. How 
desirable then is it that there should be harmony between the 
two; that there should be no clashing of views or interests ; 
no interference on the part of the one in the plans and pur- 
suits of the other. ‘The school is, for six hours of the day, 
the home of the child. The teacher is, for the time being, 
the parent or guardian of the child. ‘The law regards him 
as such. He simply carries forward the work which has 
been elsewhere begun. Now, if there arise a difference of 
opinion or feeling between the parent and the teacher, what 
evil consequences must ensue. The one undoes what the 
other does. ‘The one pulls down what the other builds up. 
The one destroys what the other creates. And thus the beau- 
tiful result, the structure of a well-furnished, immortal mind, 
is marred. 

But it is not enough that there should be no disagreement 
between the home and the school. There must be mutual 
sympathy and co-operation. The parent may do much to 
aid the teacher. He may see that his children are constant 
and punctual in their attendance; that they are supplied with 
the necessary books; that they are tidily clad. He may re- 
quire them to obey the rules of the school, — passing over, 
as it were, to the teacher, the rod of parental authority. On 


* Mr. Everett. 
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the other hand, he may, by a word, so prejudice the minds 
of his children against the teacher, that no effort on his part 
will avail to secure to him their love. We speak of this, 
because it is all important that a teacher should possess the 
confidence and esteem of his pupils. If, then, the children 
at home hear the teacher disparagingly spoken of; if his 
plans are criticised and condemned; if, in case discipline is 
administered, the sympathies of the parent are always with 
the offending pupil, and never with the teacher, who is of 
right the judge and ruler in his little domain, what influence 
for good can he exert over those committed to his care? how 
can he maintain his authority among them, or awaken within 
them that love of knowledge which is alone the earnest and 
the pledge of their future success ? 

Parents, we ate sure, are not sufficiently guarded on this 
point. They are too prone to find fault with and condemn 
those, whom, in justice to themselves and their children, they 
ought rather to commend. If any difficulty arises at school, 
they take it for granted at once that their children are right, 
and the teacher is wrong; whereas, the presumption is, or 
ought to be, the other way. The writer of this well remem- 
bers what was said to him by his father, when he first com- 
menced going to school: “If you are punished at school, 
you will be punished again at home.” This was “the law 
of the house,” and we could wish it were the law of every 
house. ‘There would be fewer complaints carried home from 
school, as well as fewer catises of complaint. Parents are 
often shamefully imposed on by their children. The most 
exaggerated, not to say false, reports of what takes place in 
the school-room are told to them, and they believe the story, 
however absurd. Would their children tell a lie? Thus it 
is the discipline of the school so often proves unavailing. 
And thus it is, we would add, so many fond parental hopes 
are forever blasted. 

Subordination is the great law of human society. It is a 
lesson which must be learned by every man, woman and 
child. Ifit be not taught at home or in the school, it will 
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be taught by the experience — the painful and bitter experi- 
ence it is then likely to prove — of after life. The will must 
once be broken. The man who does not know how to 
submit, can never be a good citizen. There is little danger 
of a child being abused in school at the present day. The 
rod of the law hangs always over the head of the teacher, 
and there are enough in any community, who, if he is faith- 
ful to his trust, will delight to bring it down uponhim. The 
danger is, in our estimation, altogether on the other side ; 
that the children of the present age will not be subjected, 
either at home or in the school, to that severe disciple which 
is most needful for them; that they will grow up ignorant, 
self-willed, insolent in their behaviour towards others, uncom- 
fortable neighbors, bad citizens, despotic and brutal in the 
more private and sacred relations of life. 

But we need not dwell upon this point. Our meaning is 
evident. We believe in the wisdom of Solomon. We be- 
lieve there is a wholesome restraint which every child should 
be made to feel, whether at the fireside or in the school-room. 
There are laws, —laws of morality and good breeding, — 
which they should neyer be suffered to violate. Especially 
should they be taught to speak the truth. Lying is emphati- 
cally the sin of childhood. ‘There is a peculiar significance 
in the declaration of Scripture, “ 'They go astray as soon as 
they be born, speaking lies.” ‘There are other vices, also, to 
which children are particularly prone. Against these they 
cannot be too authoritatively guarded. Let, then, the parent 
co-operate with the teacher. Let the influence of the Home 
and the School be blended. So shall our children be fitted 
for stations of usefulness and honor here on earth, and pre- 
pared to enter the Home and the School of Heaven. 


R. T. Rosrnson, 
EK. B. Envpy, 

O. R. Cuark, 
A. D. WExp, 
Jostan Hovey, 


Committee. 
Winchester, March, 1857. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


or 


THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


Year Enpinc Marcu 16, 1857. 


Appropriations. 
no ER ee ae MEE Gath eh, one sive sdp abate $3000 00 
STS SPIRE aa a rs 76 86 
BEPOW OVS NG, BTIGQCG, icin ccs incedvcadescewede 800 00 
Support of Poor, and Incidental Expenses,.......- 4500 00 
$8376 86 
Disbursements. 
SCHOOLS. 
Teachers’ Wages. 
Henry Dunlap, High School,..........eeeeeeeeee $515 10 
ED Cnn vce ys bacsscocepsppecesces 187 50 
C. L. Burnett, Washington School, ............... 77 00 
Abbie B. Tufts, Washington School,.............- 148 50 
Julia A. Cook, Gifford School,...........0-.eeeee 77 00 
Nancy P. Dodge, Gifford School,............seee00- 72 00 
Ellen M. Hoyt, Gifford School,............sseeeees 77 00 
Sarah J. Leavitt, Upper Primary School,........... 225 05 
Caroline M. Johnson, Lower Primary School,........ 225 50 
Sarah Robinson, Mystic School,........seeceeees 225 50 
Caroline R. Ford, Rumford School,............... 225 50 
Caroline Hutchins, Wyman School,..........---. 77 00 
Fannie B. Hall, Wyman School, ........e.ee.eee 148 50 
Augusta Locke, Hill School,.............-. ewes los 00 
Ellen M. Andrews, Hill School, .......ccceseoee> 71 50 


———————-- 2.485 10 
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Schoal Incidentals. 


Ide & Dutton, Teacher’s Report Cards,......... «. 
BIAVHart co NOVES, [Kya n2< cnighemh esc s+ 0.0 vk eeenae 
Cliarles E. Brock, care of Mystic School-house,..... 
Geo, H. Hall, sink and pail for primary School,..... 
Cheney & Bancroft, repairing stoves,..........ee0. 
Daniel Spalding, care of Hill School-house,........ 
W.H. Byram, care of High & Gifford School-house, 
Jacob Pierce, wood for Wyman School,....-+++.. oe 
George Russell, care of Rumford School-house,...... 
Eaton & Jones, 2 rope mats for Rumford School,. 
Alexander = ab setting glass and painting,..-. 
H. Nowell, labor on yard of Gifford School-house, . 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, washing Rumford School-room, .. 
J. C. Stanton, care of Washington School-house,.... 
William Wyman, care of Wyman School-house, ... 
S. R. Brookings, painting and setting glass,........ 
Bayley & Co., 17 tons of coal for Schools,..... ps 
fsaiah Reed, Jr., wood for Schools,.........+eeeee 
J. Hunnewell, labor on wood, coal, shovelling snow, 
Mrs. Conner, care and washing of Primary Schools, 
P. W. Symmes, repairing School-houses,.......... 
€. Richardson, supplying Rumford School with water, 
Alvan Cheney, stoves and repairs for Schools,...... 
T. Haley, care of Washington School-house, ...... 
Miss Hogan, cleaning Washington School-house, .. 
A. D. Weld, Lock for School-house,.............. 
Nathan D. Jaquith, care of Primary School-house,... 
Julia Neil, washing Primary School-house, ......... 
S. Nichols, stone work at Primary School-house,.... 
J. A. Coolidge, stove for Mystic School-house,..... ; 
H. K. Stanton, bill of sundries for Schools, ........ 
Josiah Hovey, bill of sundries for Schools, -....... 
M.G. Danforth, setting glass, &c., on School-houses, 
Jonas Woods, repairs and care of School-houses,.... 
F. H. Johnson, horse hire for School Committee,.... 
§.S. Richardson, Broom & brush for Rumford School, 
Albion Cate, care of Rumford School-house, ...... 
David Abrahams, care of Mystic School-house,..... 
B. W. Dunklee, ventilator for Primary School,.... , 
Moses Hammond, repairs on School-houses,......-. 


3 
iH. Andrews, teaming wood, Hill School, .......... 1.25 
A. L. Andrews, care of Hill School-house, ....... 4 33 
Morris Haley, care of Washington School-house,... 4 62 
B. Callahan, cleaning Washington School-house.... 1 00 


$639 00 
HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 
F. H. Johnson, breaking out road, ......... Fees se. * SE OO 
Ira L. Gove, repairing bridge on Main St. ........ 1 50 
Asa Fletcher, repairing railing on Bacon St......... ‘1 30 
Charles Brooks, spikes for bridges,..............4 1 54 
_/David W. Johnson, breaking out road,............ 5 50 
Levi Johnson, breaking out road,..........++se008; 7 00 
William Adams, breaking out road,........ ..... 14 00 
S$. 8. Richardson, nails for bridges on Main St. .. 80 
Luther R. Symmes, labor and lumber on Main St... 7 76 
Marshall Symmes, Jr. surveyor of centre division,.. 502 04 
Hiram Andrews, surveyor of West Division,....... 432 25 
William Richardson, surveyor of East division,..... 323 74 
$1298 43 
Highway, (Extra. ) 
(As voted in Town Meeting, November 6, 1855.) 
Edward Lynch, Balance (per contract) for widening Main St. 
between H. . Stanton’s and Cutter Village, 266 68 
F. O. Prince, gravel’ to widen Main St.,.... ...... 50 00 
Asa Fletcher, railing, planking bridge and sidewalk, 87 37 
$404 05 
TOWN OFFICERS. 
Josiah Hovey, services as Town Clerk,............ 25 00 
J. Hovey, recording Births, Deaths and Marriages,.. 14 85 
Charles Kimball, services as Selectman,........... 30 00 
Charles Kimball, services as Overseer of Poor,...... 15 00 
Oliver R. Clark, services as Selectman,............ 30 00 
Oliver R. Clark, services as Overseer of Poor,...... 15 00 
Luther R. Symmes, services as Selectman,......... 30 00 
Luther R. Symmes, services as Overseer of Poor,.... 15 00 
N. A. Richardson, services as Collector,........... 69 27 
Alvin Taylor, services as Treasurer, .........s.006 30 00 
Alvin Taylor, services as Liquor Agent,........... 40 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, services as Assessor,...-..++...++- 144 00 
Marshall Symmes, Jr., services as Assessor,........ 29 75 
Seth Johnson, Jr., services as Police Officer,........ 15 00 
A. D. Hunt, services as Police Officer,.......... ore Dod 


el 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


S.S. Richardson, refreshments at Mr. Lindsay’s fire,. 
Moses Hammond, repairs om Emgine,. ......-++e-- 
H. K. Stanton, refreshments at Dr. Bartlett’s fire,... 
S. S. Richardson, refreshments at Dr. Bartlett’s fire,. 
C. Richardson, fr., refreshments at Dr. Bartlett’s fire, 
S. 8. Richardson, refreshments at Mr. Skillings’ fire,. 
8. S. Richardson, Bill of sundries for engine,...... é 
F. H. Johnson, drawing Engine, Dr. Bartlett’s fire, 
S. Cutter, services as steward and Bill of sundries,.. 
K. W. Baker, repairs on Engine,........++esee $%4 
Ira L. Gove, putting in two axe handles,......... « 
Hunneman & Co., repairing engine,... .... ¢bieisies 
Sanderson & Winn, freight on hose,..-..+..sseeees 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 
F. H. Johnson, horse and sleigh to burial of Mr. 


Blues Child, .0: disse oe. cae ae tne genes? 

Pearl Miner, wood for Phebe Barnes,............ ea 
Randall & Allen, Rent for Phebe Barnes,......... ’ 
Jacob Pierce, wood “ OE Ps A 
B. F. Lindsay, Rent ¥- rer ey Fay ; 
S.S. Richardson, goods Pern eS ee on 20%em 
John Moore, sawing wood for Phebe Barnes,........ 
_ Alonzo Chapin, services attending Phebe Barnes,.... 
Alonzo Chapin, 6s p Lucy Johnson... 
Boston & Lowell R.R. Corp., trans. of paupers,..... 
Josiah Hovey, medicine for James M. Gulliver,..... 


H. Roberts, board and care of J. M. Gulliver 4 weeks, 
Geo. W. Allen, coffin and robe for J. M. Gulliver,.. 
F. H. Johnson, use of horse at the burial of Gulliver, 
W. Ingalls, services attending J. M. Gulliver,...... 
O. R. Clark, aid to paupers at sundry times....... : 
Chas. Kimball, aid to D. Buckley and sundry others, 
L. R. Symmes, aid to Joanna Buckley and others,.... 


Town of Woburn, board of Sarah Converse,........ 
Town of Woburn, “ Lucy Johnson,......... 
S. R. Moreland, « ee eae cass t 


$122 56 


) 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 
William A. Hall, printing Warrants, By-Laws, School 


and Financial Reports, .......60 secccesecs $44 25 
Edward QO. Soles, damage to carriage on Pond-st., 5 00 
S. G. Simpkins, Record Book and Sundries,. ...... 2 45 
PF, H. Johnson, bill for horse hire,.. ....ss.sceaee . 2S 2g 
C. Bancroft, services with Comm. on Pleasant-st.,.... 5 00 
F’. Smith, 5 guide boards, and painting same,....... 6 87 
A. Fletcher, Cedar posts for guide boards,.......... 2 37 
John J. Pippy, printing Tax Bills,......--..eeeenes 5 00 
Hiram Andrews, labor with tearm 1 1-2 day,........ 4 50 


Joel White, laying Bank wall, corner of High-street, 18 00 
Oliver Hastings, lumber for bridge on Main-street,... 29 69 
B. & Lowell R. R. Corporation, freight on lumber,.. 1 82 


John C. Hutchinson, labor setting monuments,...... 50 
Stephen Nichols, 8 stone monuments,............. 4 00 
J. P. Converse, legal advice and writing bond,...... 2 00 
Stephen Nichols, land for New School-house, ...... 355 00 
Daniel Wetherbee, land for New School-house,..... 132 00 
Levi Johnson, abatement of Tax,............. Od By 
County Commissioners, Bill on Pleasant-street,..... 61 65 
S. L. Fletcher, care of Selectmen’s room & tolling bell, 41 80 
Alvin Taylor, for Liquors, of State Agent,......... 169 14 
Josiah Hovey, Bill of Sundries,... .........eeeee. 5 83 


Proprietors of Lyceum Hall, rent Selectmen’s room, 90 00 
Proprietors of Lyceum Hall, rent of Town Hall,.... 50 00 
Ambrose Bancroft, repairing Hearse-house, & clock, 7 60 


S. S. Richardson, Bill of Sundries,................ 3 67 
S. Johnson, Jr., Warning Town meeting and officers, 9 50 
A. D. Hunt, Warning Town meetings and Rep.,.... 6 50 
Alvin Taylor, expenses as Treasurer,........ Pr esese” 4200 


—-—$1076 97 
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Recapttulation. 
Cr. 
Funds in Treasury, beginning of the year, . 4 . $255 34 
Taxes paid into the Treasury, . : : 9233 71 


Money received from the State and otherwise, ; . 2482 70 
———11921 75 


Dr. 
Orders drawn for bills incurred, . : : . 6964 22 
Temporary loans, . : ; : , 500 00 
Interest on same, . ‘ ; ; d : : 4 17 75 
Paid State note, , ; ; ; . 2000 00 
Interest on Standing debt, , - - ‘ : - 818 04 
State Tax, ; ; , : : s p 684 00 
Balance now in Treasury, : - 7 j . 987 74 


—_— 11921 75 
All Orders drawn upon the Treasury are paid, and the few bills outstand- 


ing are of small amount. 


The present indebtedness of the Town, is as follows, viz : 
Note due Lowell Savings Institution, . . . $1400 00 


Note due State of Mass., . ‘ ; : ; 6300 00 
Note due State of Mass., “ . 2600 00 
Note due Woburn Five Cent Savings Bank, , 1500 00 
Note due R. G, Hooper, . ‘ ‘ . 834 00 


———— $12,134 00 


Comparing this amount with that of the last year, it will be seen that the 
standing debt has been reduced $500. 

The note for $2,000, due State of Massachusetts was demanded at matu- 
rity, March 8, 1857, and paid; and a note for $1500, given to Woburn Five 
Cent Savings Bank, took its place in the Standing debt of the Town. 

The expenditures upon Highways and Bridges have again exceeded the ap- 
propriation pretty largely, mainly in consequence of the large outlay required 
in breaking out roads. 

The appropriation for Highways, we think, should be increased. 


CHARLES KIMBALL, 
OLIVER R. CLARK, 
LUTHER R. SYMMES, 


Selectmen of Winchester. 
Winchester, March 16, 1857. 
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REPORT. 


‘ Tur Report of the School Committee, like the 
examination of a school, should be thorough, impar- 
tial and definitive. Indeed, the law of the State requires 
of us not only “a detailed report of the condition of 
the several schools,” but also, “such statements and 
suggestions as may be necessary or proper to promote 
the interests thereof.” _ A faithful discharge of these 
duties would offend not a few. Whether it would 
reform any is a matter of doubt. 

It should be borne in mind by parents and guardians 
that the School Committee, when they visit and exam- 
ine’a school, do really visit and examine the families 
represented there. ‘They become acquainted, to a very 
great extent, with the habits, sentiments, system~ of 
instruction, government, and domestic life, of those fami- 
lies. Fidelity to the interests of the schools may com- 
pel us to report this information — to publish the errors 
and delinquencies of parents and guardians. If we 
should do so, some might say, “ Not you, but the 
roof reviles.” Very true. As individuals, we are 
silent. Our position speaks. And you placed us. 
This introduces the first topic. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The troubles that constantly bubble up in some 
of the schools, are traced to the family; as streams 
to their sources. To cure the evil through remedies 
applied in the school-room, is impossible. A fountain 
is not purified by cleansing its streams. Children 
must be accustomed to a rigid discipline at home. 

The parent’s authority, by the law of nature, is abso- 
lute. Implicit submission to it should be demanded. 
If once you allow that authority to be successfully 
resisted, the consequences will be dark and terrible. 
“Goodness and severity” are the grand principles of 
God’s. government, and they must be adopted by 
parents, to secure the welfare of their offspring, and 
domestic peace. Very few children, if any, can be 
fully trusted. What the Germans call untamed self- 
hood, is a two-fold element, manifesting itself in hatred, 
when the selfish desires of children are hindered; and 
in lying, especially in their self-justifications before 
parents and teachers. “ Evil ventures not to be itself.” 
Hence duplicity in speech and action. 

Too much confidence is reposed in children. 
Bridles must be put into their mouths. ven then, 
they will drive, if they are not driven. The blindness 
of parents to the faults of their own children, is pro- 
verbial. Impatience with those of others, is equally 
proverbial. Lenity of supposition is the sin of parents, 
and the ruin of the young. 

Let parents accustom their children to obedience ; 
to stern accountability; to the idea of certain and just 
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retribution at home, and the teacher will have no 
trouble. Instruments of punishment will then be as 
seldom used in the school-room, as they are now in the 
family. Let the thing be reversed. Let parents un- 
dertake the discipline of children. Teachers do not 
covet the privilege. 

The frequent forfeiture of his word by the parent, 
and his readiness to forgive without a good reason, as 
the child well knows, weaken in that child’s mind all 
sense of responsibility, and all reverence for justice. 
It grows up under a fatal imposture as to the meaning 
of such words as law, subordination, penalty, etc. It 
comes to believe that teachers, rulers, and all in au- 
thority over them, and even Deity, will be as weak, and 
partial, and lenient, and as easily duped or evaded, as 
parents. 

In almost every example of juvenile delinquency the 
parents have been recreant to their trust. Said a 
woman to Philip, “If you have no time to do justice, 
you have no time to bea king.” If parents have no 
time to be faithful to their children, they have no right 
to be parents. And they publish their own deep con- 
demnation, when they send their offspring to school 
with out-breaking habits of indolence, insolence, and 
insubordination. Remember, as looks and features in- 
dicate family origin, so speech and deportment betray 
' parental habits, opmions, and example. On the play- 
ground, and in the school-room, children re-produce 
(perhaps re-duplicate) the ways of thinking and of 
acting common at home. 

It is by no means the object of Public School in- 
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struction to form character or to furnish principles of 
action and motives. ‘The parent, not the teacher, the 
parent is the potter, having power over the lump. And 
the sound of his wheels must be heard within the 
house, or the clay will be marred. Yet still, a teacher 
of refined manners and broad culture, can finish and 
color what has been moulded, when the home influ- 
ences are congenial, true and good. Otherwise his 
task, like that of the daughters of Danaus, will be to fill 
everlasting sieves. | 

Tosum up all. Ifyou want to enfeeble the authority 
of a teacher, and render the most earnest.and judicious 
efforts fruitless ; if you want to break up all habits of 
order, punctuality, studiousness, energy, obedience and 
reyerence in your children, and foreclose all prospect 
of their future honor and usefulness, you can easily do 
so by sustaining their ex parte complaints; by con- 
demning the rules and discipline of the school; by dis- 
paraging the labors of the teacher, and by neglecting 
home education and control. it oes 


REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


To gratify the love of gain, or to minister to their 
personal convenience, some parents will detain their 
children from school for days or for weeks. “The laws 
of the State interpose to preserve children from a life 
of meanness and ignorance. But the laws do not reach — 
all the cases that occur. ‘The services of. children at 
home are often indispensable. But necessity will not 
account for all the absences that are reported. ‘Thought- 
fulness on the part of parents, it is believed, would 
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induce them to forego a transient convenience, and 
even to practice self-denial, in preference to keeping 
the child at home. . One of two things must result in 
every case of irregular attendance — absolute loss to the 
child, or an increase of his daily burden of study. The 
mind or the health must suffer. 


PROMPTING. 


Helping the scholars at recitation by leading ques- 
tions, parts of sentences, and otherwise, is improper 
and injurious. A class is called up to recite, not to 
learn, the lesson. Time is lost — many hours every 
week. We want to hear independent recitations. 
These remarks do not apply to the explanations which 
every good teacher will make. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


We have now in successful operation ten schools, 
viz.: one High School, one Grammar School, one Pri- 
mary School, and seven mixed Schools, or Schools’ 
combining both Primary and Grammar departments. 
The whole number of children in town between five 
and fifteen years of age on the first day of May, 1857, 
was 3861. ‘The largest number in attendance at school 
any one term, 394. The.smallest number, 288. The 
average attendance during the year, 323:. Amount 
' of money appropriated-by the town for school purposes 
for the year 1857-8 was $3,200. School fund from 
the State, $72.46. Sum appropriated for each child 
in town between five and fifteen years of age, $8.86. 
Sum really expended upon each of those who haye 


regularly attended school, $10.13. Salary paid to the 
teacher of the High School, $750. To the teacher of 
the Grammar School, $26 per month. To the teach- 
ers of the Primary and mixed Schools, $22 each. 
Aggregate length of the schools 91 months and 10 
days. 


DETAILED REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS. 


THE LOWER PRIMARY. 


Teacher, . . . Miss Caroline M. Johnson. 
Largest number of scholars any term, . , : : 81 
Smallest ‘ “ ss ‘ ; ee 64 
Average attendance through the year, . ; : ; 624 


Miss Johnson. maintains her reputation as an excel- 
lent teacher. The school is too large. The older 
scholars suffer in consequence of the time necessarily 
spent in interesting the younger. There ought to be 
an “Infant School” in this District. 


THE UPPER PRIMARY. 


first term, Miss Sarah J. Leavitt, 
Teachers, second, and half third term, Miss Bathe M. Noyes, 


balance of time, Miss Bancroft. 
Largest number of scholars any term, . J J) OLQ0 ae 
Smallest “«  « «“ + sn endeda 
Average attendance through the year, - d : . 403 


At the close of the first term Miss Leavitt was trans- 
ferred to the Grammar School. See report of that 
school. A far more lucrative offer drew Miss Noyes 
to Cambridge, her native city. Her loss was deeply 
regretted. In justice to her, we would say that her 
retirement from the school during term time was unex- 
pected by her and unavoidable. Under the circum- 
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stances, Miss Bancroft did well. We have a favorable 
impression of her ability as a teacher. The boys of 
this school have an unenviable reputation for insubordi- 
nation. ‘The moment the pressure of severe discipline 
is relaxed, trouble and confusion ensue. 


THE MYSTIC SCHOOL. 


3 Teacher, . . . . Miss Sarah Robinson. 
Largest number of scholarsany term,. . . . 46 
‘Smallest <“ bas “ + . ‘ a7 
“Average attendance through the year, . ; ‘ L 31 


This school sustains itself as a model school in 
respect to neatness, order and happiness. Severer 
discipline would accelerate the real progress of the 
pupils, though it might diminish their interest in the 
school. 


THE HILL SCHOOL. 


ae first and third terms, Miss Ellen M. Andrews, 
? \ second term, Miss Rebecca B. Richardson. 


Largest number of scholars any term, . : : : 14 
Smallest, ‘ “s és : : : , 9 
Average attendance through the year, . ‘ j 5 91 


Order good. Recitations thorough. Number of 
scholars too small to stimulate ambition. Miss An- 
drews is a fine scholar and a good teacher. 


THE WYMAN SCHOOL. 
Teacher, . . . . Miss Harriet Hutchins. 


_ Largest number of scholars any term, . : : ¢ 29 
Smallest,- << “ (4 : , ; ; 22 
_ Average attendance through the year, . ; egret 194 


Miss Hutchins has been quite ill, yet the examina- 
2 
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tion was gratifying to the Committee. The recitations 
were prompt and accurate. — 


THE RUMFORD SCHOOL. 


first term, Miss Caroline R. Ford, 
Teachers, second term, Miss Ellen M. Andrews, 
third term, Miss Lizzie H. Collamore. 


Largest number of scholars any term, . : . . 23 
Smallest < a rs : 4 ‘ ‘ 23 
Average attendance, . . . ; . . ‘ 19% 


Miss Collamore has won for herself'a good reputa- 
tion. She is energetic, devoted and thorough. ‘The 
school shows her mark. | 


: 
“ 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 


first and second terms, Miss Abbie B. Tufts. 


Teagharay third term, Miss Zelinda D. Johnson. 


Largest number of scholars any term, . ‘ ; ; 62 
Smallest * ss aa Ee : d , 31 
Average attendance through the year, . : Joey 354 


The Committee received Miss Tufts’ resignation with 
ereat reluctance. Miss Johnson, we are happy to say, 
sustained the reputation which the school had acquired. 
Her experience and scholarship cannot but insure 
success. | — 


THE ADAMS SCHOOL. 


This is a new school. The pupils were drawn from 
the Washington and the Upper Primary. A two-story 
edifice was erected by the town on Washington Street, 
and the lower room finished and furnished. ‘The build- 
ing is unique and an ormmament to the street. It was 
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named in honor of John Quincy Adams. The school 
was opened August 31, 1857, 

The Committee would speak in-high terms of the 
spring-back seats in this school-house, invented by Mr. 
James Fernald of Boston, and commend them to the 
notice of future committees. 


Teacher, . . . . Miss Catherine L. Burnett. 
Largest number of scholars, ; . ‘ ; d 46 
Smallest ‘“ 43 ; ; a rg 45 
Average attendance, . é F . ; : . o7 


This school has taken high rank. Miss Burnett has 
discharged her difficult duties as the teacher, in a man- 
ner honorable to herself and satisfactory to the Com- 


mittee. . 


THE GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


first term, Miss N. P. Dodge, 
Teachers, | ¢ « E. J. Church, 
‘ second and third terms, Miss Sarah J. Leavitt. 
Largest number of scholars any term, . : ‘ é A4 
Smallest <‘ as sf ‘ : : < 27 
Average attendance through the year, . ‘ ; ; 29 


A serious accident ‘obliged Miss Dodge to resign her - 
charge. Miss Church was obtained as a substitute. 
Continued illness prevented the return of Miss Dodge. 
This we sincerely regretted. 

Miss Leavitt was transferred from the Upper Pri- 
mary to this school. She had proved herself to be an 
accomplished teacher. After two terms of service, we 
have abundant reason to congratulate the citizens of 
the district that she was appointed to this school. 

Her method of instruction cannot fail to awaken 
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and guide the intellect of a school. Under her train- 
ing, each scholar must comprehend every process of 
investigation through which he is carried. Any child, 
when urged, can be made to apprehend —to seize and 
to hold facts, rules and processes. But it requires 
peculiar tact, ingenuity, clearness of conception, pa- 
tience, and love of truth, on the part of the teacher, so 
to explain and illustrate every thing, as to make the 
scholar comprehend. In this style fe teaching Miss 
Leavitt has great ability and success. Not what, 
merely, but why, are constantly demanded. Stereo- 
typed forms, whether questions or rules, are remorse- 
lessly broken up. Principles and reasons are furnished. 

Her methods of influence are judicious and effective. 
Miss Leavitt is not perfect; and that her scholars are 
not, has been at times painfully evident. "Wholesome 
severity, at times, has characterized her government. 
Where she presides, order, diligence, energy and obedi- 
ence must reign. Where the children rule, another 
state of things will prevail. 

The Committee, with all the force of their deepest 
convictions, deny that her discipline is a tyrannic 
régime. ‘They haye therefore stood between her and a 
bitter, cruel persecution. And they take this oppor- 
tunity to declare, that the persecution which followed 
her from its home and seat into a mew district, for the 
purpose of encountering and embarrassing her influ- 
ence and reputation as a teacher, was unprovoked and 
unjust. It had no foundation in facts, and no no Mae 
cation in suspicion. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


Teacher, . . . Mr. Thomas Emerson, A. B. 
Largest number of scholars, any term, . ‘ " 49 
Smallest ‘ oe - ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 34 
Average attendance for the whole year, . ; , 39 


We have just reason to be proud of this school. The 
liberality of the town in sustaining it, is worthy of all 
praise. As a teacher Mr. Emerson is thoroughly 
qualified. His influence over the school, in every 
respect, receives our warmest commendation. It was 
obvious to the Committee, that the examination was 
not the result of a few weeks’ training in anticipa- 
tion thereof. Every thing indicated long-continued 
faithfulness on the part of the teacher, and on that of 
the scholars, fidelity and interest. We rejoice at.the 
evidences thus furnished of good discipline, and thor- 
ough training. ‘The deportment of the school is 
excellent. There is nothing, in old or young, more 
obvious or attractive than true courtesy and refined 
manners. It is gratifying to observe the crowds that 
attend the examinations. And we congratulate the 
town on the fact, that some of our best citizens are 
always present on these occasions, and at the close of 
the examination express their gratification, and en- 
courage the students onward and higher. 

E. B. EDDY, 
A... WELD, 
O. R. CLARK, 


WM. INGALLS. 


School Committee. 
-Wincuester, March 10, 1858. 


APPHNDIX. 


_ 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE WINCHESTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Term. — Arithmetic, English Grammar.. Latin. 

Srconp Trerm.— Arithmetic. English Grammar. Latin. 

Tuirp Trerm.— Arithmetic. Analysis of English Language. 
Latin. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term.— Analysis of English Language. Algebra. Na- 
tural Philosophy. Latin. 

Srconp TErmM.— Analysis of English Language. Algebra.’ 
Natural Philosophy. Latin. | 

Tuirp Trrm.—Algebra. History of United States. Latin. 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term.— History of United States. Geometry. Latin. 
Seconp TrermM.— Ancient History. Physical Geography. 
Geometry. Latin. 
Tuirp Trerm.—Geometry. Astronomy. Latin. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
First Trerm.—History and Constitution of United States. 
Trigonometry. French or German. Latin. 
Sreconp Trerm.—French or German. Rhetoric. Intellectual 
Philosophy. Latin. 
Tuirp Trerm.—French or German. Rhetoric. Intellectual 
_Philosophy. Latin. 


Declamations and compositions through the course. 
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CLASSICAL DEPARMENT. 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Trerm.— Weld’s Latin Lessons. Arithmetic. English 
Grammar. 

Seconp Trerm.— Weld’s Latin Lessons. Arithmetic. English 
Grammar. 

Turrp Term.— Weld’s Latin Lessons. Arithmetic. English 
Grammar, and Analysis. 


SECOND YEAR. 


First Trerm.—Viri Rome. Crosby’s Greek Lessons. Al- 
gebra. a 

Srconp Term.—Viri Rome. Crosby’s Greek Lessons. Al- 
gebra. 

Turrp TermM.—Cicero. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Ancient His- 
tory and Geography. 


THIRD YEAR. 


First Term.—Cicero. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geometry. 
SzconD TERM.—Cicero. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geometry. 
Turrp TerM.— Virgil. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geometry. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Frrst Term.— Virgil. Homer’s Iliad. 
Seconp Term. — Virgil. Homer’s Iliad. 
Tuirp TERM.— Sallust. Homer’s Iliad. 


Declamations and compositions throughout the course. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


Yrar Enpinc Marcu 15, 1858. 


Appropriations. 
CROCE sy Vive bec er evudeese set cide sew i ceuecee ».- 3200 00 
SRE SOCIEENEIE UNGcacicibioe hy abies <i> sida b die deena ote 72 46 
Highways and Bridges, ..........scsccscsceesons 1000 00 
Support of the Poor, and Incidental Expenses, .... 5500 00 
— $9772 46 
Disbursements, 
SCHOOLS. 
Teachers Wages. 
Thomas Emerson, High School,............ see. $812 50 
Nancy P. Dodge, Gifford School,................. 42 00 
- Ellen M. Andrews, Hill & Rumford School,....... 209 00 
A. B. Tufts, Washington School,..............08. 143 00 
S. J. Leavitt, Upper Primary & Gifford School,.... 233 00 
C. M. Johnson, Lower Primary School,............ 209 00 
C. R. Ford, Rumford School,... 1. scccscceseees 77 00 
Sarah Robinson, Mystic School,.........eseeeeees 209 00 
Ellen Church, Gifford School,......... ee Tit a 44 00 
Harriet Hutchins, Wyman School,.........-.05 «+ 198 00 
C. L. Burnett, Adams School,.........eeeeees eee» 132 00 
R. B. Richardson, Hill School,....... ...... HE o* 6B--00 
E. M. Noyes, Upper Primary School,.......... «eee 104 50 


Mary E. Bancroft, Upper Primary School,.......... 22 00 
Z. D. Johnson, Washington School,.............- 66 00 
E. H. Collamore, Rumford School, .........+++++- 66 00 
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School Incidentals. 


A. C. Morse, coal for schools,..... om aS hee » Fete 
Joseph Hunnewell, labor on wood and coal, ........ 
A. D. Weld, sundries for schools,.......+.sssee- ee 
D. Weld & Co., water jars and faucets,........e.04, 


J. M. Ash, pumps for Washington & Primary School 
Wm. Pratt, clean clocks for Wyman & Hill Schools, 
Alfred Norton, Jr., care of Mystic School-house, ... 
Z. A. Richardson, care of Washington School-house, 
A. J. Coolidge, sundries for School-houses, ...... os 
Asa L. Andrews, care of Hill School-house,........ 
Hiram Andrews, teaming wood for Hill School,.. .. 
M. G. Danforth, setting glass in Primary house, .... 
Franklin Locke & A. Abbott, care of Wyman house, 


Hugh Roberts, painting blk, boards and setting glass, . 


Albion Cate, care of Rumford High & Gifford houses, 
C. H. Dupee, labor on High School rooms,......... 
Mrs. Conner, care of Primary, and cleaning High, 
Washington and Adams houses,... ...... oe 
J. G. Watson, black boards and repairs, High School, 
Josiah Hovey, sundries for Schools,.......e+..eee- 
Mrs. Niel, cleaning Primary School room,.......... 
Wm. Ingalls, sundries for schools,............+0- 
Ide & Dutton, brushes, maps & numerals for Gifford, 
Moses Hammond, iron for Primary School,......... 
Caleb Richardson, water for Rumford School, ...... 
Jonas Woods, care of Gifford & High School-houses, 
Jonas Woods, various repairs on School-houses,..... 
Wm. Wyman, care of Wyman School-house,...... 
W. W. Lowe, setting glass for schools,....... shh es 
Isaiah Reed, Jr., wood for Schools,...... Ov» asrhisn 6 
H.W. Howe, repairing clocks for Schools,...-..... 
H. Dunbar, work on Primary house,..+«.e+se+++ ee 


J. H. Ayers, care of Gifford, .. 2.000» lesewee «easly! 


C. H. Taylor, care of Rumford,....... bi vencb 5b eal bette d 
M. Fitzgerald, care of Adams, and grading,......++. 
J. H. Buxton, care of Primary house,......eeseeees 
W. E. Skillings, care of Primary house,.....+++-40s 
J. W. Richardson, care of Washington house,...... 
J. L. Rosajilike: Wells, ......0.. eee ce are aisrete We wh 
S. S. Richardson, sundries for Schools,........s.-. 
N. F 

J.R. 

J.8. 


.8. Richardson, shovel, Rumford, lock, Washington, 


itzveraldpilabor, ........ «jaa yhanioh- serguiinall 
Harvey, lock and repairs on Rumford,.....--. | 


152 35 


2 00 
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Chilson, Gould, & Co., stove & pipe, L. Primary,... 32 21 


H. K. Stanton, sundries for Schools,...........+- 12 90 
Ann McCrane, washing Wyman School-room,...... 1 00 
Ellen M. Andrews, care of Hill School-room,...... 4 00 


John D. Bolles, care of High & Gifford S. rooms,... 8 00 
G. & C. Hunnewell, care of Rumford School-room, 4 00 


Geo. H. Hull, chairs for Gifford School-room,...... 1 25 
H. Bacon, care of Mystic School-room,..........4. 1 00 
Geo, McDonald, care of Mystic School-room,...... 1 00 

$679 04 

Adams School House. ; 
Robert Crawford, as percontract,........seee+ees $1635 00 
Robert Crawford, extra and fence, .....se..eseeeee 57 15 
M. Fitzgerald, grading as per contract, ......+.+-- 46 75 
K. W. Baker, labor,..... sabas ved « Miniaga sete lash ots 25 00 
UGH Weateon; Black Boards,.......cccccvsccsecce 15 00 
B. W. Dunckley & Co., Ventilator, .........eeeee. 12 00 
Hugh Roberts; Painting, ......eecececcercececees 8 00 z 
SO ee ee ee oe 161 00 
George H. Hull, chairs and cushions, ........+++4. 3 50 
Chilson, Gould & Co., stove and pipe, .......seee. 42 79 
$2006 19 
HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 

L. R. Symmes, Centre Division,............++-+6- $364 95 
Edmund Parker, West Division,............ 0.06. 341 52 
William Richardson, East Division,............... 242 37 
Fowler & Gardner, Lumber for Rail Road Bridge, .. 35 60 
Horace Hatch, work on Shepard street, ........ teas Se OO 

$992 44 

TOWN OFFICERS, 

Cyrus Bancroft, as Assessor, se... seeeeeeececees $137 00 
M. Wyman, as ASSessor, .... 00. s ee ccce eee cscees 21 00— 
Asa Lock, two years as Assessor,..... PENS OY 17 50 
A. Taylor, Liquor Agent,ssissisisveseedcescecves 11 67 
H. K. Stanton, Liquor Agent, .......ssececcceeees 26 67 
Josiah Hovey, Town Clerk,......cceceec cee eecce. 30 00 
A. D. Hunt, Police ‘officer, i iscsssesseed Cro st 15 00 
Asa Fletcher, Police officer, ss. ..ss..ccceceeees 15 00 
N. A. Richardson; Treasurer and Collector,........ 125 00 
O. R. Clark, Selectman and Overseer of Poor, ...... 50 00 


L. R. Symmes, Selectman and Overseer of the Poor, 50 00 
A. D. Weld, Selectman and Overseer of the Poor,... 50 00 


$548 84 


4 
ENGINE HOUSE. 


C. H. Dupee, labor and materials,.......... ~akaa $632 87 
Fowler & Gardner, 1OMmUOr, .«sescssms taerassseoesn 390 57 
gE die LAUASK, PASlsns 5nd Mie BEER Cilla sce as eee § Sn 210 00 
Joel White, labor and materials, ..... MPT PES 144 41 
J. G. Watson, mason work, ...... avn 6 we eee enema - 41 00 
Hugh Roberts, Painting,.... .. odwvh st we > snark eae! ~ae ee 
S. S. Richardson, Sundries,........ Fee wi siae ta i 

$1488 88 

. LOCKUP. | 

Teel & Co., Brick, ..... YPws LUT ve sect Soe evEN --$106 00 
Fowler & Gardner, Lumber, ....... 2) Vier JP. es rae SB 
Joel White, labor and material, .......... eeeeeses 100 66 
M. Hammond, Iron work, ....s.eeeeeeeeees vv evied 41S) 2B 
C. H. Dupee, labor and materials,......seseeeeee0. 75 18 

. $340 96 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. ML 

Jefferson Putman, as steward, ..........6. wee «- $10 00 
E. A. Curry, as steward,...... SPP eee ere seee 20 00 
S. S. Richardson, sundries for Co., ....ees-eeeee05 5 25 
J. D. Sharon, sundries for Co.,.......s.eeeeee. vr, 2 Fa 
Moses Hammond, smith work,..........eseeeees os 292 
A. C. Morse & Cor, Goals: os « yews es eee ts ce tree yee 
Hunneman & Co., repairing hose, .......... ob we 6 63 
H. K. Stanton, refreshments, N. A. Richardson’s fire, 12 35 
F. H. Johnson, horse hire,....... fs soeyee. wes suexs) ? ae 
Sanderson & Winn, cartage hose, .....-+e.eeeee0e 1 75 
O. R. Clark, cash for sponge, .........ee0- aooeeve’ 30 

$74 59 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 


F. H. Johnson, Paupers to Tewksbury,............- $5 50 
S. R. Moreland, board Lucy Johnson,..... eeeeeeet 78,05 


H. K. Stanton, goods per order of Overseers,. ...-. 7 61 — 


Wm. Ingalls, medical attendance, ..-cesesseceereee 2 00 
Hugh McConner, care of traveller,.......++- vewelye 75 
A. Chapin, Med. L. Johnson, P. Barnes, M. Bowler, 40 50 
Geo. W. Allen, coffin for Johnston’s child, .......-. 4 00 
A. D. Hunt, care of travelers, ....eeseeesceeveeees | fF 
" J. Johnson;burial of Gulliver, .322: e992 ovasShe ee nto) 

Win. Beers, board of Lucy Johnson,..-....+++.--- 45 00 
N. Jaquith, Jr. burial of Johnston’s child, .....-+++- 00 
Town of Woburn, board of S. Converse,...+.+++<eee+ Ll 


3 

7 . 
ss a clothing and medical attendance, doo 3 85 © 

5 55. 


A. Taylor, goods delivered P. Barnes and Conner,.. 


5 


©. R. Clark, aid fo travellers,.... ....eee00e- fw 48h 
A. D. Weld, aid to travellers,............20:. name 3 25 
A. C. Morse & Co. coal for poor, per order Overseers, 13 39 
L. R. Symmes, aid to travellers,.........sceeeeee ont fri 
Asa Fletcher, aid to travellers,........ seecceoes 1 12 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 
H. W. Howe, care of clock two years,..... ab ave $50 00 
H. W. Howe, repairing Me TS eb eb be eeves -* 200 
A. C. Morse, & Co., coal Selectmen’s cont eau 6 87 
Mary Reed, rent of and & int., Wyman School,.... 12 36 
W. A. Hall, printing Warrants & Reports,......+ 58 25 
N. Jaquith, damages raising Main-st., per vote oftown, 18 00 
8. S. Richardson, coal and fluid Selectmen’s room,.. . 3 58 
S. Johnson, Jr., Warning Town meeting,........+- 6 00 
C. Bancroft, services as Surveyor,.........+..--0+ 12 00 
S. L. Fletcher, care of Selectmen’s room,.........- 25 00 
S. L. Fletcher, tolling bell 12 funerals,............ 4 00 
§. L. Fletcher, fuel for Selectmen’s room,.......... 40 
Geo. F. Collins, error in taxing, 1856,...+.......+6. 9 30 
¥. H. Johnson, horse hire, 8. Com., Ass’rs & T. Clerk, 30 62 
Sanderson & Winny cartage S. furniture & liquors,.. 14 01 
Bip Bin I IBTIONS,.. 0.4 cWeeveccccscevescccive 4. 357 72 
_ J.J. Pippey, printing Tax bills,.............. send «., AO 
Geo. H. Hull, furniture for Lockup,........... eq- 1200 
P. Crowley, labor setting monuments,.......++... . 75 
pe yo 1 72 
Proprietors of- Lyceuny Hall,.........ecccccescens 140 00 
A. D. Hunt, Warning Town meetings,............ 12 00 
Wis Dee Pamet, are OF LeChigs, 0.005 cc sbsicccencccs 10 00 
A. Wheeler & Co., paints & oil,.........ceeeeeee 41 77 
As Taylor, fiaid and chartoal,....ccercee osccece 1 18 
A. D. Weld, recording deed,............. Sa eal 6 75 


‘Committee on Shade Trees, for trees at Wyman, Rum- 

ford Hill, Mystic, and Primary, per vote of Town, 50 00 
John G. Copp, stove for Lockup,.......... ee 8 13 
J. Hovey, recording 8 marriages, 63 births, 24 deaths, 17 00 
J. Hovey, cash paid for freight on books,.......... 63 


J. P. Converse, legal advice,......cccccccwanecesee 6 50 
M. G. Danforth, painting p Emery School- we A -- 20 94 
Ww. W. Lowe, re Ho eeeee - 20 99 
C. Richardson, Jr., Warning Town meeting,....... 5 00 
W. W. Lowe, varnishing hearse,.........seseevre 


$345 23 
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Recapitulation. 
Cr. 
Funds in Treasury, beginning of the year,....+. $937 74 
asec Paid into the Treasury,......... Vee 2 rath - 
oney received from the State and otherwise,.... 39 | 
18184 34 
Dr, 
To Orders drawn for bills incurred,.......-++: . 10081 14 
“ Sate Tarc.5 oo osh ed ad > Roan ae 1046 52 
“ Soumty Teel, i 7, suo ckat & te aes .-.. 835 04 
‘* Temporary Loans,......++.-s Ghar ae wea ane - 5000 00 
 AnkéreatOn ames, 2. . <3 5 «ck <o 53 ds oes a wee 170 52 
« Ra G. EGoper, gee « «don 39'S Se'ke' Re ae . 33400 
“ Interest on Standing Debt,.........- acrence ESS 
; ———18184 34 


All Orders drawn upon the Treasury are paid, and no outstanding 
bills. ) | 


The present indebtedness of the Town, is as follows, viz: 
Note due Lowell Savings Institution,.........++ $1400 00 


Note due State of Mass.,......ee.eceee ee «eee 6800 00 
Note due State of Mass., .......sscceccecsees 2600 00 
Note due Woburn Five Cent Savings Bank,..... 1500 00 
The Standing Debt of the Town, ———— $11,800 00 


There is a temporary indebtedness, to the present Treasurer, of 
$173.13, making the whole Town debt $11,973.13. Thus reducing 
the debt of the Town $160.87. And we are happy to add that there 
arenocontracts made. And we hope no large outlay will need be made, 
during the coming year. During the past year, as will be seen by 
the financial report, there has been an outlay of $3,836.03, fora School- 
house, Engine-house, and Lockup, all of which were needed. 

OLIVER R. CLARK, 
LUTHER R. SYMMES, 
AARON D. WELD, 

Selectmen of Winchester. 

Winchester, March 15, 1858. : : 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTER. 


. 


Tue School Committee of the Town of Winchester 
respectfully submit their Ninth Annual Report. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The whole number of schools in town, is nine. This is 
one less than the number reported last year. At the com- 
mencement of the second term, it was found necessary to 
appropriate the whole of the High School building to the use 
of the High School. 'The Gifford School, therefore, must be 
removed. But as a large number of the pupils of this school 
had been advanced to the High School, thus making room 
for the admission of the greater part of the Upper Primary 
School, it was deemed advisable to dispense entirely with 
the Upper Primary—distributing the children that could 
not well be accommodated in the Gifford School, among 
the other schools. Accordingly, the Gifford School was 
transferred to the Primary School bnilding, where it still 
remains. 

TEACHERS. 

The Committee have been fortunate, for the most part, in 
the selection of teachers. Some changes were unavoidable. 
The rule of the Committee has been to continue each teacher 
in office, so long as she sustained herself creditably as an 
instructor, and maintained a wholesome discipline in the 
school. In one respect, however, the Committee have been 
singularly unfortunate,—in the loss of teachers of a superior 
order, whose services they had secured, and would have been 
glad toretain. ‘These were induced to leave—some of them 
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in the middle of the term—by the offer of higher and more 
lucrative situations elsewhere. We cannot, of course, expect 
to compete with the neighboring cities in the. matter of 
salaries. Perhaps we ought to congratulate ourselves on 
being permitted to enjoy, even for a limited time, the services 
of teachers who can command such situations. But this is 
a sore evil. One of our schools has been well-nigh broken 
up during the year by these frequent changes. ‘l'o remedy 
the difficulty, so far as was in their power, the Committee 
placed upon their Record the following vote :—* That any 
teacher who shall resign during the term, for any other 
reason than sickness, shall forfeit the wages of that term.” 
This stipulation now forms a part of the contract made with 
each teacher; and it is to be hoped that our schools will no 
more suffer from change of teachers during the term. We 
feel it to be exceedingly desirable, not only that there 
should be no change of teachers during the term, but 
that each teacher, if competent and faithful, should remain 
in charge of his or her school so long as the circumstances 
of the case will allow. It requires at least one term for a 
teacher to become acquainted with the pupils in his school. 
The longer the relation continues, therefore, other things 
being equal, the better. We have had abundant evidence of 
this in our experience asa town, and might now point to 
instances of the happy results of permanency in this relation. 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARS, 


The whole number of children between five and fifteen 
years of age in town, May Ist, 1858, was 389. ‘The high- 
est number of scholars in attendance any one term, was 382. 
The lowest number, 353, ‘The average attendance for each 
term was as follows :— 

Spring Term, - - - - - - - = 820, 
Fall Term,---. - - - »~ = - - | 2am 
Winter Term, - - - - - - = = 300. 
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Average attendance during the year, therefore, 322. This 
is an improvement on previous Reports,—the average being 
87 per cent. of the whole attendance. ‘There is still room 
for improvement, however. Many of our scholars go from 
term to term, without being absent or tardy; and the number 
undoubtedly might be increased. Nothing but sickness 
should prevent a scholar from being in his seat every day of 
the term. 'There is an evil which has been increasing of late 
in our schools. We refer to the practice of having children 
excused from attendance during a part of the school day, 
This is not only a loss in many instances to the children so 
excused, but is an interruption and positive injury to the 
school. If the pupil be excused previous to recitation, it 
amounts to a loss of the session, and he might as well be 
absent. If after, he will not be prepared for the next day’s 
exercises, and must needs fall behind in his class. This rule 
should not, perhaps, be rigidly enforced upon the youngest 
scholars; but to the members of our High and Grammar 
Schools, and to all the older pupils in the other schools, it 
should be made to apply. ‘There is no reason, extraordinary 
cases excepted, why a scholar should not remain in school 
through the day. With our short terms and long vacations, 
with an intermission of fifteen or twenty minutes, both fore- 
noon and afternoon, the health of no child, probably, would 
suffer from six hours’ confinement in the school-room. And 
aside from the consideration of health, no inducement should 
lead a parent to abstract from the time of his child’s attend- 
ance at school. 

Seven children under five, and thirty-nine over fifteen 
years of age, have attended school in the course of the year. 
The former, however, ought not to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of scholars, as, by a provision of our Board, no child under 
five years of age is to be admitted to any of the schools. 
This matter is left by the statute to the discretion of the 
School Committee ; and certainly the age fixed upon is low 
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enough. ‘Children of tender age,” says the Hon. Secretary, 
in his Twenty-First Annual Report, “ ought not to be sub- 
jected to the restraints of a school of any sort ; and where a 
child is blessed with favorable associations and proper teach- 
ings at home, the school may not offer special advantages 
until the seventh or eighth year is completed.” And else- 
where in the Report, he speaks of ‘ the presence of children 
under five years of age, in the schools, as an injury,” 
—‘‘the only proper schools for such being beneath the family 
roof.”’ 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By vote of the town, $3500 was appropriated for the sup- 
port of schools during the past year,—an advance of $300 
on any previous appropriation. Dividing this sum by 389, 
the number of children in town on the first of May, between 
five and fifteen years of age, we have $8 99, (a small fraction 
of a cent less than $9,) as the amount appropriated for the 
education of each child. Amount received from the State, 
$81 69; making the whole amount expended on schools in 
town, $3,581 69. Anequal sum will be necessary the coming 
year. Your Committee would recommend, therefore, the 
appropriation of $3,500, the same sum as last year, for the 
year 1859-60. 


SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The school houses, eight in number, are, for the most part, 
in good repair, and well furnished. Some changes were 
necessary in the upper room of the Primary School building, | 
to fit it for the Gifford School. .There is still a want of 
school accommodation in the Centre Division. If the town 
had not already been subjected to so great expense in the 
building of school houses, we should recommend the building 
of another school house for the High School, in place of that 
now occupied by them, which is badly located, inconvenient, 
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and every way unworthy of the school. There are seats 
enough in the various schools to accommodate all the children 
in town; but the population has shifted since the houses were 
built, so that while some are almost deserted others are 
crowded toexcess. The whole difficulty would be remedied 
if more of the parents, living within the bounds of the Centre 
Division, could be induced to send their children to the out- 
side schools. These schools are equally good with those in 
the village. The teachers receive the same pay ; and, so far 
as the additional walk is concerned, instead of being an 
objection, we should regard it as an argument in favor of the 
outside schools. Our children have not physical exercise 
enough. Wecram their minds to the neglect and ruin of 
their bodies. ‘‘ A walk of a mile, or a mile and a half, is 
not unreasonable.” * 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There were three terms of twelve weeks each in all the 
schools. This is a slight reduction in the length of the 
terms. Short terms and close application are found more 
conducive to intellectual improvement than long terms, bring- 
ing with them, at the close, a sense of weariness and a reluc- 
tance to study. In point of fact, a term of twelve weeks’ 
duration is found to be equally good with one of thirteen and 
fourteen, and better than one of fifteen or eighteen. If chil- 
dren are sent to school—as we fear is too often the case— 
simply to get them out of the way, the longer the terms the 
better ; but, if they are sent to learn, we are decidedly of the 
opinion that twelve weeks in the term is sufficient. Under 
the present appropriation of the town, the terms could not 
be lengthened. 

- The whole number of weeks taught in all the schools is 
336, equal to eighty-four months. 


* Mr. Boutwell. 
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The Committee have decided upon the following pro- 
gramme for the schools the coming year: 

First Term, to commence March 28th, and close June 
17th. 

Second Term, to commence August 22nd, and close No- 
vember 11th. 

Third Term, to commence December 5th, and close Feb- 


ruary 26th. 
Spring vacation, four weeks; Summer vacation, nine 


weeks; Autumn vacation, three weeks. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


The salary of the High School teacher, for the year, was 
$900. 

The assistant teacher of the High School received $7 a . 
week. 

The Gifford. School teacher, during: the first term, was 
paid $7 a week. Since then, only $5 50 have been paid. 

All the other teachers received $5 50 a week. The teacher 
of the Primary School received, for one term, $6 50 a week. 

It is found necessary to make a small advance upon these 
salaries the coming year, with the exception of that paid to 
the teacher of the High School. The salary of the assistant 
teacher of the High School has been fixed at $300 for the 
year. The salaries of the other teachers are made uniform 
at $6 a week, with the exception of that of the teacher of 
the High School, which remains the same. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


There has been no change in the Text Books used in the 
schools during the year, with the exception of the substitu- 
tion of Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book in place of 
Swan’s, which had been some time in use ;—a change which 
cannot but commend itself to any one who has examined and 
compared the two books. The Committee are strongly 


- 
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opposed to frequent changes of lext-Books. It subjects the 
parents to needless expense, and is, besides, an injury to the 
schools. A book not quite so good, will often answer the 
purposes of education just as well. For, after all, it is whata 
scholar brings to the book, rather than what he borrows from . 
it, by which he is benefited. A 'T’ext-Book should be sim- 
ple, well arranged, reliable. If these conditions are complied 
with, other things are not of much account. ‘'T'o promote 
uniformity, and to obviate, so far as possible, the necessity of 
future changes, a list of the Text-Books now in use in our 
Primary, Mixed and Grammar Schools is here subjoined. 
(The 'Text-Books used in the High School will be found in 
the ‘Course of Study,” which is designed to accompany this 
report. ) 
Reading—Sargent’s Series; embracing the Primer, and 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers. 
Spelling—Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. 
Writing—Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
Arithmetic—Emerson’s First Part, Colburn’s Intellectual, 
Greenleaf’s Primary, and Common School Arithmetics. 
Geography—Cornell’s Primary and Intermediate. 
Grammar—Tower’s Elements, Bullion’s. 
History of United States—Goodrich’s. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL, 


A private school has been taught, during the year, in the 
Lower Hall of Lyceum Building. The statistics of this 
school we had designed to present, but have been unable to 
procure them, in the absence from town of the teacher, Miss 
Clark. We design that our public schools shall afford facili- 
ties of education equal to any that can be enjoyed in a pri- 
vate school. But if gentlemen prefer to have their children 
under private tuition, there can be no objection on the part of 
any; especially when, as in the present case, they are among 

2 - 
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those who contribute most liberally and cheerfully for the 
support of the Public Schools. 

A Tabular Statement is here introduced, embracing most 
of the statistics of the Report, for the sake of comparison and 
reference : 

TABULAR STATEMENT. 


| ATTENDANCE FOR THE YEAR. 


WAGEs lst TeRM,|\2ND TeRM.||8xD TERM. Z 
Names or Scnoots. TEACHERS. PER 2 aa 16 119 
Monta. || © é g & 3 1 
eT | 515 
Hich High, Sf Thos. Emerson, A.B.| $100 42| 87 33 
By Nancy P. Dodge, 28 
Nancy ¢ Sr? 28 42| 35 
KE. W. Mansfie 22 
Gifford, Mary H. Moses, ” 29 
Fannie D. Clark, 22 4 
Upper Primary, | Mary E. B: uncroft, 22 40| 36 
Primary, Caroline M. Johnson, 22 & 26} 56| 48 
Adams Martha W. Persons, 22 54| 47 
; Caroline A. Osborne, 22 1 
Washington, Ellen J. Church, 22 80} 28 
E. R. Collamore, 22 24; 21 
Isabella H. Wilson, 22 . 
Sean, Lucy M. Littlefield, 22 
sane og paing, 22 a 
arah E. Hoyt, 22 81} 2 
Womay, M. E. Lawrence, 22 
Mystic, Sarah Robinson, 22 42| 32 
Hill, Ellen M. Andrews, 22 12} 10 2} 1 


873| 320|| 382) 346|) 353 7.39 


We now proceed to speak of the schools in detail, begin- 
ning with the Primary: 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Teacher, . . . . . Miss Caroline M. Johnson. 
Largest number of scholars any one term, . : ‘ 80 
Smallest “ ‘* a ee ee : - 56 
Average attendance during the year, . : : : 62 


This school is quite too large. How the teacher manages 
to get along with so many little ones, we are at a loss to 
know; and yet, in point of order and improvement, this 
zebnal is not inferior to any in town. 'The examinations of 
this school during the past year have been particularly satis- 
factory. ‘The children are not simply amused, but are actu- 
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ally taught the branches they profess to study. We commend 
Miss Johnson as a teacher, as she has before been commended 


in our reports. 


UPPER PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Teacher, . . . . . . Miss Mary E. Bancroft. 
Whole number of scholars, . ; y : - : 40 
Average attendance, . : ; ‘ : : 36 


As has been already remarked, this school was discontin- 
_ued at the close of the Spring term. 


MYSTIC SCHOOL. 


ES Se ee Miss Sarah Robinson. 
Largest number of scholars any one term, . ‘ ; 37 
Smallest ‘ * has ae d 24 
Average attendance through the year, . ‘ R , 31 


The Committee are happy to find that Miss Robinson 
retains her popularity in this division. Her tender regard for 
the health, as well as the improvement of her pupils, cannot 
be too highly commended. Miss Robinson has completed 
her sixth year as teacher of the Mystic School; a fact cred- 
itable both to her and to the parents and guardians of the 
children under her charge. 


® 


HILL SCHOOL. 


Teacher, . .. . . . Miss Ellen M. Andrews. 
Largest number of scholars any one term, . , : 12 
Smallest, 6 ‘c 6< 66 6G 66 j x ‘ 10 
Average attendance during the year, . , , ‘ 9 


This school is as much too small as the Primary is too large ; 
too small indeed to be profitably continued on the present 
basis. The school is really smaller, if reduced to its proper 
limits, than what appears from the above statement. Of the 
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twelve (the highest number) connected with the school 
during the first term, two were from out of town, and two 
were under the legal age. And the same is to be said of the 
ten (the lowest number) connected with the school during 
the second term. This would reduce the whole number 
properly belonging to the school to six oreight. Nor is there 
any prospect of an immediate increase in the number of schol- 
ars. On the contrary, the number in attendance will proba- 
bly be less the coming term than ever before. We speak of 
this with no wish or thought of doing injustice to the citi- 
zens of this division. We have at heart their interests and 
the best good of their children. It does seem to us, how- 
ever, as if some plan ought to be devised, by which these 
children should be taught at less expense to the town, and 
with increased benefit to them. It would actually be cheaper 
for the town to provide a conveyance for these children, 
(those at least who live so far away that they could not 
walk,) to the Wyman School ; besides the advantage to them 
of being in a larger school, where there would be more of a 
spirit of emulation, and consequently more rapid and decisive 
improvement. <A school of six or eight, or even ten or 
twelve, is not large enough to subserve the purpose of a pub- 
lic school. ‘A common district school,” says the Secretary, 
Mr. Boutwell, ‘“ ought to contain twenty pupils, at least, and 
it will be much more profitable, when it contains from thirty 
to fifty.” This is the language of a man well acquainted 
with the working of our public school system. And the tes- 
timony of any experienced teacher would be the same. We 
are not prepared to recommend the abandonment of the Hill 
School, but we feel bound in fulfilment of the trust imposed 
upon us, to submit these facts and considerations to the col- 
lected wisdom of the town. Miss Andrews has done all 


for this school that any teacher could have done during the 
year. 
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WYMAN SCHOOL. 


pee Miss Sarah E. Hoyt, first and second terms. 
* ’ Miss M. E. Lawrence, third term. 


Largest number of scholars any one term, . : ‘ 38 
Smallest << s : A i , : ‘ 31 
Average attendance during the year, . ‘ ‘ . 27 


Miss Hoyt commenced her labors, as a teacher, in this 
school and met with a good degree of success. She resigned 
at the close of the second term for the purpose of attending 
school herself. Miss Lawrence, her successor, has done 
admirably well in the school. Her management and mode 
of instruction are excellent. One thing, in particular, the 
Committee have noticed in this school,—the scholars speak 
so as to be heard in all their recitations. 


RUMFORD SCHOOL. 


Miss E. R. Collamore, first term. 

Miss Maria A. Wellington, part of second term. 
Teachers. ~ Miss Isabella H. Wilson, part of second term. 

Miss Lucy M. Littlefield, part of second term. 

Miss Margaret Laing, third term. 


Largest number of scholars any one term, . - : 29 
Smallest ‘ ‘« ob iar Sag ’ : 24 
Average attendance during the year, . ‘ : ; 23 


It will be seen, at a glance at the above list of teachers, 
that not much has been done in this school during the past 
year. Miss Collamore, whose name stands at the head, was 
a superior teacher. She resigned at the close of the first 
term, having received a higher appointment at Somerville. 
Miss Wellington taught but two weeks, and left for a situ- 
ation in Boston. Miss Wilson, who succeeded Miss W. was 
no way inferior to those who preceded her. She had been in 
the school but a short time, however, when she was appoint- 
. ed Head Assistant of the Dudley High School, Roxbury,—a 
situation she was in every respect well qualified to fill. The 
Committee parted with her with regret. Miss Littlefield was 
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employed simply to complete the lost term. Miss Laing, 
who has been in the school now one term, has made a good 
beginning, and promises, with experience, to become a suc- 
cessful teacher. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 
Teacher, . . . . . +. + Miss Ellen J. Church. 


Largest number of scholars any one term, . , P 30 
Smallest “  * Pitt ties, eo | Aad : , : 27 
Average attendance during the year, . ; , . 26 


All the reports from this school have been favorable 
through the year. We do not know as the school was ever 
in a better state. Miss Church has won for herself a place 
among our best teachers. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Teach ( Martha W. Persons, first and second terms. 
eachers: ) Caroline A. Osborne, third term. 


Largest number in attendance any one term, . $ ‘ 54 
-Smallest 66 6“ “e“ “GK “ : ‘ 46 
Average attendance during the year, . ; ‘ ; 45 


Miss Persons succeeded in winning the confidence and — 
affection of her pupils; but, without casting any reflection 
upon her capacity as a teacher, it was judged expedient, at 
the close of the second term, that a change should be made. 
Miss Osborne has done well. ‘The school has improved 
much in her hands. ‘There has been a reduction in the 
number of classes, and better order is maintained. 


GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


Miss Nancy P. Dodge, first term. 
hekan j Miss E. W. Mansfield, part of second term. 
eachers: Miss Mary H. Moses, part of second term. 
Miss Fannie D. Clark, third term. 


Largest number of scholars any one term, . ; : 49 


Smallest ‘“ “ " we OA ; : 5 42 
Average attendance during the year, .  . 2 ree 
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This school has abad reputation for insubordination, and, 
we are sorry to add, bids fair to retain it. ° Miss Dodge, of 
course, had no difficulty in the management of the school. 
Miss Mansfield, however, was compelled to conquer a peace. 
She did this, but at the sacrifice of her health. Miss Moses 
would probably have succeeded under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, but was unable to secure the confidence and willing 
obedience of the pupils. Miss Clark, during the last term, 
accomplished all, and more than all, that was expected of her. 
The Committee could not but congratulate her, at the close 
of the school, on her success. We are happy to observe an 
increasing disposition, on the part of the parents of the chil- 
dren in this school, to co-operate with the teacher in main- 
taining the order and discipline of the school. Let it be 
understood that the sympathies of the parent are with the 
teacher, rather than with the scholar, and there will be no 
further difficulty. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Teacher, . .-«°. . . Mr. Thomas Emerson, A. B. 

Assistant Teacher, Miss Nancy P. Dodge, second and third terms. 
Largest number of scholars any one term, . ; i 61 
Smallest ‘“‘ ‘ 7 Ce rh oceanic s : F 42 - 
Average attendance during the year, . ; p ‘ 48 


The High School was never in better hands or in better 
condition. It may be considered a model school, and is an 
honor to the town. We design to speak of this school 
somewhat at length. It is sustained at no small expense, 
consuming more than one third of the annual appropriation 
for schools. It is but right, therefore, that the citizens of the 
town should know what is being done in the school,— 
whether the money expended in its support is judiciously 
applied. For our part, we are willing to abide the issue of 
the severest scrutiny. 

The school is divided into two departments, the English 
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and the Classical. ‘There are but two, however, connected 
with the classical department, at the present time,—Edward 
D, Chaloner and Charles E. Sanborn. These young men 
are fitting for college, and expect to be ready in one year 
from the coming Commencement. Another and larger class 
will be formed in this department after the close of the next 
term, to be ready for college in three years. The expecta- 
tion is, that these persons will be as well fitted, as they could 
have been at any High School or Academy in the land. 
The course of study in the English department covers the 
space of four years, and the classes are now all formed. In 
the first class, there are eight; in the second, nine; in the 
third, eighteen; and in the fourth, eighteen. The first class 
will graduate next summer, when an Exhibition will be 
given, and diplomas awarded. It is exceedingly desirable 
that the ranks of the classes should not be broken. In cases 
of sickness, due allowance is made,—scholars being suffered 
to fall back into a lower class, giving them an additional 
year in which to complete the course. As to the amount of 
study required, we are persuaded it is not unreasonable. No 
scholar has more than three recitations in a day. And there 
‘ are but three advance lessons in each study during the week ; 
one day being given up to review, and another to general 
exercises. Z'he lessons are shorter, by one third, than in 
any other school of the same grade, with which we are 
acquainted. No complaint has been made to the Committee, 
save from the parents of scholars belonging to the first class. 
These young ladies have been unfortunate in the training to 
which they were subjected, in the early part of their course ; 
having had almost as many teachers as they have. been years 
in the school. Besides, they have been obliged to do four 
years’ study in three years—the course having been extended 
since they commenced. ‘The other classes move forward 
with the regularity of clock-work. There is no jar or noise, 
only a steady advance. And so will it be with the classes 
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which are to follow. As will be seen by reference to the 
“Course of Study,’ in the appendix, a slight change has 
been made, reducing the number of-studies to three each term, 
with the exception of the last year, when French is added. 
Whatever ground of complaint there may have been, there- 
fore, as to the amount of labor imposed upon the scholars of 
the High School, it is all now taken away. 

This leads us to speak of another thing—the half-day ses- 
sion. No member of the High School is required to be in 
attendance more than three hours a day. Opportunity is 
given for such as prefer to study in the school, to do so; but 
there are few, if any, who avail themselves of the privilege. 
This plan was adopted at first from necessity ; it is now 
continued from deliberate choice, The wisdom of it has been 
clearly vindicated to our minds. There has been a manifest 
improvement in the health of the pupils since this course was 
adopted. Cases of absence from sickness have become 
exceedingly rare. A stranger going into the school could not 
but notice the ruddy countenances of the boys and girls 
before him. With here and there an exception, they glow 
with health. And this is attributable, in some measure at 
least, to the fact, that the scholars are confined to ‘ the desks’ 
dead wood” but three hours a day. The plan could not be 
adopted in the other schools, but in the High School it works 
well. That the lessons are not neglected in this arrange- 
ment,—that there is as much study out of school as there 
would be in—is evident from the report of the recitations, 
which is given at the close of each term. We have the 
Reports for the year now closed before us. Here is a speci- 
men. The lowest average of any member of the first class 
during the term which ended February 25th, was 9.40; the 
standard being 10. The average of the whole class, for the 
same term, was 9.74. And the average of the second class was 
even higher than that, being 9.84. We put it to any teacher, 
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to any Professor in College or Seminary, whether that is not 
a high average. 

But, not to dwell upon.this, there is still another thing of 
which we wish to speak, and that is the attention which is 
given in our High School to the elementary branches. ‘There 
is need enough of this, we must confess ; for it is a fact, painful 
as it is evident, that the great evil of our public school system 
is the neglect of those elementary studies which are properly 
the basis of all others, and without a thorough knowledge of . 
which a high and finished education is not to be attained. 
And in this opinion we are sustained by the authority once 
or twice before cited. ‘I am constrained to express the 
opinion,” says Mr. Boutwell, “that neglect of elementary 
training is the cardinal defect of our whole educational sys- 
tem.” 'T'o remedy this defect, so far as is practicable, gen- 
eral exercises have been introduced into the High School, 
conducted by Miss Dodge, the accomplished assistant, for the 
review of these elementary studies. In Geography, in Gram- 
mar and Arithmetic, and more particularly in Reading, Spel- 
ling and Writing, much is done in our High School. No one 
accustomed to visit the school, from time to time, but must 
have noticed the improvement made in these branches. We 
would speak particularly of the writing. A better set of copy 
books cannot be produced than was exhibited at the last 
examination of the High School. The whole book, in some 
instances, has the appearance of copper-plate. | 

But we have said enough in justification of the wisdom 
which first established the High School in this town. We 
are glad to know that it is a popular institution—perhaps the 
most so of any we have among us. This speaks well for the 
intelligence of our citizens. And as they have sown thus 
bountifully, we trust that, in accordance with the Scripture 
promise, they will reap also bountifully. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


We had designed to add some remarks of a general 
nature, touching the qualifications of teachers; but have 
already exceeded the limits within which we designed to 
keep, in this Report. We will just suggest the points we 
had intended to present, adding but a word or two in the 
way of illustration and comment. 

And first we would say, a teacher should be of suitable age. 
Very many persons commence teaching too young, before 
their own education is completed, or even sufficiently advan- 
ced to give them any chance of success as teachers. It is 
true, no general rule bearing upon this point can be adopted. 
~ Some persons are better competent to teach at sixteen or 
eighteen, than others are at twenty or twenty-five. Still it 
is evident some maturity of judgment, some acquaintance 
with men and things, some experience and weight of charac- 
ter, are essential to one who isto have the moulding of young 
immortal minds. . 

We would mention, as the second qualification, love of the 
work. No one can succeed in any calling or profession with- 
out enthusiasm. ‘T'o be a sculptor, one must “love to chip 
the marble.” He must see the living statue in the rough, 
unhewn block, and labor away for its release, as if it were 
indeed a living person, confined beneath the oppressive folds 
of the stony shroud. And so the teacher must labor with a 
high and holy enthusiasm in shaping the immaterial substance 
which*is put into his hands ;—in releasing the deathless 
spirit from the cerements of ignorance and vice within which 
itisconfined. No pecuniary consideration will be a sufficient 
inducement (unless he have the love of the work in his heart, ) 
to lead him to the performance of his daily task with that 
patience, that pains-taking assiduity, that perseverance, which 
are indispensable to his success as a teacher. He must have 
an interest in children—something like that which the great 
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Teacher manifested, of whom it is said ‘‘he took young chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them.” He must be drawn to 
them, and desire to do them good. Then his labors will 
become a delight, and his success is sure. ; 
Again, tact in the management of children is a necessary 
qualification for a teacher. It makes all the difference in the 
world what sort of a person is at the head of a school. Here 
is a teacher—we have one such in our mind’s eye, and you 
need not go out of town to find her—who never has any dif- 
ficulty in the government of her schools. It matters not what 
the scholars are,—boys or girls, large or small,—she moves 
round among them, compelling respect and obedience by her 
simple presence. She never scolds. She seldom whips. 
‘She understands herself and those who have been given into 
her hand for her to fashion and train ; and so she meets them 
on their lower plane, taking hold of, and drawing out their affec- 
tions by her delicate sympathies, curbing their rude, ungovern- 
able passions, by her calm _ self-possession and indomitable 
sense of right. Here is another—we trust you would have 
to go out of town to find her, but we have all seen such— 
who is always fussing, and scolding, and whipping. Her 
school, visit it when you will, is in confusion. “Her scholars 
are up to all sorts of mischief—whispering, eating luncheon, 
pinching one another, or putting crooked pins upon each 
others’ seats,—breaking out, from time to time, into open 
rebellion, when she attempts to quell the disorder, defying 
her authority, voting and perhaps effecting her expulsion from 
the school. And where is the difference ? Not in the schools, 
but in the teacher. The one has learned to govern herself, 
and so can govern others. The other has no control over 
her own passions, and how then can she maintain authority 
over her scholars ? , 
Again, a familiar acquaintance with all the studies pur- 
sued in school, particularly the elementary branches, should 
be mentioned among the qualifications of a teacher is. It 
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surprising how poorly qualified some who aspire to be teach- 
ers are in this respect. They may be highly educated, 
accomplished even, as the world judge, and yet be ignorant 
of the simplest rules of grammar and arithmetic. The writer 
of this was once upon a School Committee in another town, 
where a young lady presented herself for examination asa 
teacher,—a young lady of fine personal appearance, and 
known to come from a highly respectable family. The 
examination would have been very brief, a mere form, if the 
candidate had not missed afew of the first questions. But it 
was found she knew almost literally nothing of the branches 
she was expecting toteach. In grammar, she could not parse 
the simplest sentence. The word “ is,’ she pronounced a com- 
mon noun, and said it was nominative case to a word that was 
an adjective, and could think of no other rule but ‘“ Preposi- 
tions govern the objective case.” In arithmetic, too, she was 
equally at fault. She was asked how she would multiply 
a fraction by a whole number. She could not give the 
rule, but thoughtshe could work an example. She was 
requested to multiply ‘“% by 2.” She then wanted it put 
down on paper. It was done, and after some minutes she 
produced, as the answer, §. In geography, she could not 
bound one of the States that happened to be named, nor tell 
the capital city. And yet this young lady,—we do not say 
it in disparagement of the institution,—was a recent graduate 
of one of the State Normal Schools, and brought strong rec- 
ommendations as to her competency to teach. . She was 
rejected, of course ; and the Committee was severely censured 
for refusing a certificate to one who promised to make “so 
excellent a teacher.’’ Had the candidate in question been 
examined in some of the higher branches, she might have 
acquitted herself creditably; but her geography, arithmetic 
and grammar she had entirely forgotten. And yet she 
expected to be employed as teacher in a common district 
school. 
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But, once more, right principles and a good moral charac- 
ter are indispensable in a teacher. By a wise provision, it is 
made ‘the duty of the President, Professors and Tutors of 
the University at Cambridge, and of the several Colleges, and 
of all preceptors and teachers of Academies, and all other 
instructors of youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress 
on the minds of children and youth, committed to their care 
and instruction, the principles of piety, justice and a sacred 
regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and univer- 
sal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, 
moderation and temperance, and those other virtues, which 
are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded.” But how can 
they do this, if they are not themselves pious, just and truth- 
ful? if the virtues here enumerated are not enshrined within 
them? The unconscious influence of a teacher, aside from 
the direct and designed impressions he may make upon the 
minds of those committed to his charge, renders it necessary 
that he should be upright and pure; a model after which his 
pupils may copy. His manners, the tones of his voice, the 
expression of his countenance,—all have an influence in 
moulding the character and shaping the destiny of those 
under him. He cannot speak, or perform the most insignifi- 
cant act without touching chords which will never cease to 
vibrate in their hearts. How important, then, that he should 
be a man who recognizes his responsibility to God and to his 
fellow men; who acts from principle and not from caprice ; 
who has at heart the highest and best interests of his schol- 
ars, and counts no service or sacrifice too great in the dis- 
charge of the arduous and solemn duties imposed upon him! 

And such are the qualifications we have aimed to secure 
in the teachers we have employed. We do not say, they all 
come up to the perfect standard. They are, however, asa 
whole, persons to whom we may point our children for 
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examples... They are none of them persons whose influence 
would be in any way prejudicial to their welfare. 

And now in bringing this Report to a close, the Committee . 
would express their thanks to all the friends of education who 
have aided them by their sympathy, in sustaining the cause 
of common school instruction in this place. The duties im- 
posed on them are many and arduous. It is no small thing 
to take the entire charge of the educational interests of a town. 
Every thing, from the building of a school house to the buy- 
ing of a broom, is done by the Committee. The examination 
and selection of teachers is not the least, perhaps it is the 
most important part, of their duties. They are required also, 
from time to time, to visit the schools. Situated as the 
members of the present board are, each one having his own 
professional cares and responsibilities, engrossing his time and 
thoughts, they have been unable to give that attention to the 
schools which could have been wished. What they have done, 
has been done gratuitously and cheerfully. They have sought 
to administer, without partiality, the trust committed to them, 
and now submit the record of their labors to the citizens of 
the town, in the hope that.the prosperity which has hitherto 
attended them, as individuals and as a community, may still 
be vouchsafed, and that the blessings of education, of civil 
and religious freedom, may continue to be enjoyed by them 
to the latest generation. 

R. T. ROBINSON, 

E. B. EDDY, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, 
JOHN A. BOLLES, 
ALFRED NORTON. 


Norr.—Mr. James A. Woodbury, the remaining member of the 
Committee, was absent from the State, at the signing of this report. 


APPENDIX. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


FIRST YEAR. 
First Term.—Arithmetic, (Loomis’.) English Grammar and 
Analysis, (Bullion’s.) Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) 
Second Term.—Arithmetic, (Loomis’. English Grammar and 
Analysis, (Bullion’s.) Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) 
Third Term.—Arithmetic, (Loomis’.) English Grammar and 
Analysis, (Bullion’s.) Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term—Algebra, (Loomis’.) Natural Philosophy, (Parker’s. ) 
Viri Rome, (Andrews’.) 
Second Term.—Algebra, (Loomis’.) Natural Philosophy, (Par- 
ker’s.) Viri Rome, (Andrews’.) 
' Third Term.—Algebra. History of U. 8., (Goodrich’s.) Viri 
Rome. 


THIRD YEAR. 
“First Term. Bigeanethy’ (Loomis’.) History of U. S. Cicero, 
(Folsom’s. ) 
Second Term.—Geometry. Physical Geography, (Fitch’s.) Cicero. 
Third Term.—Geometry. Modern History, (Worcester’s.) Cicero. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term.—History of the United States. Astronomy, (Par- 
ker’s.) Virgil, (Gould’s.) French. 

Second Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, (Wayland’s.) Rhetoric, 
(Quackenbos’.) Virgil. French. 

Third Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, (Wayland’s.) Rhetoric, 
(Quackenbos’.) Virgil. French. 

General Exercises in Reading, Spelling, Declamation, and Com- 
position through the Course. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
| FIRST YEAR. 

First Term.—Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) Arithmetic. Grammar, 
and Analysis. 

Second Term.—Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) Arithmetic. Grammar, 
and Analysis. 

Third Term.—Latin Lessons, (Weld’s.) Arithmetic. Grammar, 
and Analysis. 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term.—Viri Rome, (Andrews’.) Greek Lessons, (Crosby’s.) 
Algebra. 
Second Term—Viti Rome, (Andrews’.) Greck Lessons, (Crosby’s.) 
Algebra. | 
Third Term.—Cicero, (Folsom’s.) Xenoplion’s Anabasis, (Cros- 
by’s.) Ancient History, (Worcester’s.) 
: THIRD YEAR. 


First Term.— Cicero. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geometry. 

Second Term.—Cicero. Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geometry. 

Third Term.—Virgil, (Gould’s.) Xenophon’s Anabasis. Geom- 
etry. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term.—Virgil. Homer's Iliad, (Felton's.) 

Second Term.—Virgil. Homer's Iliad, (Felton’s.) 

Third Term.—Sallust. Homer’s Iliad, (Felton’s.) 
' Exercises in Writing Latin, Declamation, and Composition 
through the Course. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF 


THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING Marcu 15, 1859. 


poe ce) ye 
Appropriations. 
ET ee $3,500 00 
SO a 81 69 
PUPEVO ENG DTIOROS SB ek ee ls 800 00 
Support of the poor and incidental expenses,.. 4,000 00 
IESG 6 6b 65 5 5 basse 'e rere ere wlble ovale eile ‘200 00 
: $8,581 69 
Disbursements. 
SCHOOLS. 
TEACHERS WAGES. 
oaesermecee Adams School, ......:000rsceees $ 22 00 
E. H. Collamore, Rumford School,............. 66 00 
Martha W. Persons, Adams School,........... 110 00 
Mary E. Bancroft, Upper Primary School,...... 66 00 
Sarah Robinson, Mystic School,............... 198 00 
Caroline M. Johnson, Lower Primary School,... 210 00 
SEE POGRC Ss aire S's IE. alSlal > oteRROE, ath 252 00 
Elien J. Church, Washington Schad JeFs ROE 198 00 
Thomas Emerson, High School,.,,......... .. 900 00 
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Sarah Ei. Hoyt, Wyman Schoolji,..50.50. Gm 


Ellen M. Andrews, Hill School,.............+. 
Louisa M. Wellington;nay ev... .¥. a. VAT hed 
E. W. Mansfield, Gifford School,.............. 
deauellea Eu: Wilsoneis eens o50 ales suns eee 
Lucy M. Littlefield, Rumford School,.......... 
Mary H./ Moged,; .b 5.79. 9. Bk. . 57-45.. Wi 
Margaret Laing, Rumford School,............. 
M. E. Lawrence, Wyman School,............. 
Caroline A. Osborne, Adams School,.......... 
Fannie D2; Cisteses a, + «)5 6 bee eke teva ae 


SCHOOL INCIDENTALS, 

W. W. Lowe, for setting glass, . 2.2. Nate ogee 
Hosea Dunbar, mason work, .. cevswr. se ee 
KE. Sanderspp {eneeics, nds pws ee edee sere ' 
J. A. Coolidge, sundries for schools,...... ry 
Bridget Conner, cleaning Washington School 


Josiah Hovey, stationery, &c.,,,.....seeereey 
Benj. F. Locke, care of Wyman School,,...... 
Joanna Buckly, washing four school houses,.... 
Nathan D. Jaquith, care of High School,....,. 
George C. Stanton, care of Gifford School,,.... 
Michael Fitzgerald, ‘* Adams BNO gad 
0. R, Clark. tr... ‘§ Ranier ewes 
Joseph McConville, painting blackboards, High 

Schoal}, Sk. B os os xiwacqsseheomeiney-« p ee ae 
M. G. Danforth, work on Washington School 


Wm. F. Rand{ care of school houses,.,......... 
Francis H. Johnson, horse hire for school com- 
mittesst 1355, ».ueppdes Apeatiok geen ks, a 
Mary Conner, care of Lower Primary School,... 
J. Winslow Richardson, care of Washington 
Schaghy. TH. 4 uly porw ee 6 nie CMe SOULE 


SCwowon Wa 
for) 
~I 


10 67 


12 62 
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Caleb J. Loring, glass for school houses,....... 
Taggard, Brown & Chase, stationery,.......... 
Dem eeenemenOn! furniture; .¢-.. 0.6 oi. sew ce ene 
George E, Harrington, hanging bell, High 


Caleb Richardson, supplying school with water,. 
Henry W. Howe’s estate, repairing clocks,..... 
Joseph Hunnewell, sawing wood and carrying in 


A. Winn, freight on school furniture,......... 
Jonas Woods, repairing school houses,......... 
L. R. Symmes, wood for schools,............. 
A. C. Morse & Co., coal for schools,.......... 
cp a ake 
PasRREMMOMOOL TOTNILUEG S666 one o's a v.0 son ene. 
Catharine O’Neal, cleaning Washington School, 
Z. A. Richardson, care of school house and re- 


John D. Twombly, care of Wyman school house, 
B. A. Norton, care of Mystic school house,..... 
A. A. Wetherbee, care of Washington school 

Sd ccd nge scan cic eseeuany 
Martha W. Persons, paid for cleaning school 

MEE id ss nes af piled bila de Wiss eee 
O. R. Clark, Jr., care of Rumford school house,. 
Hickling, Swan & Brewer, school books,....... 
E. Sanderson, sundries for schools,........... 
E. Smith, sawing wood, Hill School,.......... 
H. K, Stanton, brush for Gifford School,....... 
David Abrahams, care of Mystic School,....... 
Hannah Sullivan, washing ‘ Pe Gaal ais 
Henry W, Smith, care of High ele veg 
ean, punnewell, “ Rumford “- ...... 
Josiah Locke, wood for Hill School,........... 
Chas. Kimball, repairing locks, Hill School,.... 
A. Blaisdell, cleaning clocks for schools,....... 
George Richardson, care of Hill School,....... 


im — Go tO 


PP CO Re 


25 


re 


$573 22 
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HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


Wm. Richardson, repairing bridge, 1858........ $1 50 
Josephus Johnson, 61 and $ days’ work, $1,.... . 61 75 
et - horses, carts and men,........ 333 75 
ORL. ISIGIO,. 7s Soe Cee eee ce’. o's a ct ee 227 00 
L. R. Symmes, labor on bridge,..........e00+, 2 00 
EK. Sanderson, nails and spikes,................- 4 63 . 
W. D. Maxwell, repairing bridge,............+, 3 58 
George Allen, repairing tools,......¢.....++ eee: 2 29 
IN? Av RRICKMR ts Paaliles sno a os a's ne eae 2 52 
Ji TS, Potter eo. Sieve ees ee ieee 84 83 
John Murphy; iabor,.”..*.. rss ha pst ee 10 50 
Patrick Minenan,,.%'.",'.c scr ecs sees eee 9 50 
Geo. Allen, grate for drain; ; $7: : ii 3:73.00 eee 2 31 
W. D. Maxwell, labor and stock on bridges,...... 9 02 
Thos, Lynch, *labor, 0.7). US .6 oa es oe eee 2 00 
Mrs. Mehitable Johnson, for gravel,............. 16 02 
Nicholas Fitzgerald, paving gutter,............. 13 62 
Mrs. Russell,’ for ‘gravely. ee ees eee eee 5 87 
L. R. Symmes, breaking out road,.....,..+.+-,4- 4 00 
$796 69 
TOWN OFFICERS. 
Cyrus Barictgys, ASSeS80T,. 00-505 5+ 504 10 oe $83 50 
SANIUOL Meee, 8 ” as beng Pee Owl os eu, eee 73 50 
Marshall Wy yman, 0, 00. ous bind abe teens 22 75 
Luther R, Symmes, Selectman,.........c++se+: 35 00 
aL as s C)vareeer Of EGOF,. acca) snl 15 00 
$6 6 at Superintendent of Roads,.... 5 00 
Cephas Church, Selectman,..,. 2... .seeereceres 36 00 
6 4, Overseer of POO sins. vue sae yt 15 00 
‘5 a Superintendent of Roads,....... 5 00 
SB Dr ice, SeLCCLINIAN, .. . s «pce eet ite s&s .. of Ue 
sO OM eC IVeraeer OL) POOF, esp tind aud spas tye ole 15 00 
ss. «¢ Superintendent of Roads,.:......... 5 00 
N. A. Richardson, Treasurer and Collector,......125 00 


Josiah Hovey, Town Clerk,.........02sse+eee+, 30 OD 
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Seth Johnson, Jr., Police Officer,. ............ $15 00 
A. D. Hunt, 6 Bak. 62 thin dah wx 15 00 
H. K.- Stanton, Liquor Agent,.......: ....... 62 00 
: FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
E. Sanderson, sundries for COCOA Wi a's $10 85 
oe oe EN 10 00 
Shelton & Cheever, 200 ft. hose,............. 190 00 
EOPOTC, fo cot wt cess wees asacs 10 00 
F. H. Johnson, drawing engine to fires,........ 5 68 
cash paid for packing,........ 3 00 
" = refreshments for Lindsay fire,.... 6 30 
PP aS a oe 20 00 
J. A. Coolidge, funnel and coal shovel,........ 338 
H. K. Stanton, refreshments for Mills fire,..... 4 30 
Roger McNeil, damage to pump and fence,..... 3 00 
PAUPER ACCOUNT. 
John Fitzgerald, rent for Phebe Barnes, ...... $11 51 
A. D. Hunt, aid to travellers,.......... agi. « 7 30 
Wm. Beers, board of Lucy Johnson,...... ... 24 75 
Widow Read, for board and nursing of Sarah 
are civke «sie ¢ Hbleidaaltl lew Od ane 151 00 
L. R. Symmes, aid rendered paupers,......... 3 85 
KE. Sanderson, goods del. Lindsay............. 7 07 
es . is ‘¢ Jno. Murphy,.......- 3 00 
Richard Burnham, goods del. Mrs. Lindsay,.... 1 75 
F. H. Johnson, removing Sarah Converse,..... 1 00 
Ruth Dean, for board of Lucy Johnson,....... 81 00 
Town of Woburn, board of Sarah Converse,... 65 00 
Cephas Church, paid for clothing for Sarah Converse, 5 00 
S. M. Rice, aid rendered paupers,............- 1 10 
S. W. Drew, medical attendance on S. Converse,. 15 00 


$591 75 


$263 46 
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Geo. Allen, coffin, robe, and cap for 8S. Converse,.. $9 00 
I’, H. Johnson, horse and wagon to Tewksbury,... 2 00 
s Y 8S a cult ‘¢ to Cambridge,... 1 00 
: = tee ** to Woburn,.. sa 1 50 
Dr. A. Chapin, med. attendance on Lucy Johnson, 23 50 
Nathan Jaquith, attending funeral S. Converse,... 6 00 


H. K. Stanton, aid to paupers, oi. .)s.ui. skied. eee 35 
Allen Martin, boarding B. F. Lindsay and wife,.. 22 29 
Samuel Richardson, wood Phebe Barnes,........ 2 50 
A.C. Morse, coal and wood del. Mrs. Lindsay,... 4 50 
‘9 > f Phebe Barnes, oss. «3s. see 7 00 
q “y * John Murphy. «sess ssss egaem 3 50 
Seth Johnson, care of travellers,.........2.eeee. 5 28 
Dr. A. Chapin, med. attendance on Lucy Johnson, 
BNC MTR: Barnes, ot atic es cee PPR Es 12 00 
$478 75 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


E. Sanderson, fluid, fuel, &c., selectmen’s room,.. $6 78 
A. D. Hunt, notifying town officers, and warning 


town meetings,. . sis simsme,) smencpe ‘pep ee ate 7 80 
W. A. Hall, printing town warrants,... ....... 10 50 
a si “i school ‘reportay..'.') . 20). tet. 20 00 
s; ” of financial reports,.......... 10 00 
i - 7 treasurer’s warrants,........ 7 50 
J. A. Coolidge, pails, lantern, &.,............85 5 16 
A. D. Hunt, warning town meeting,..........0. 6 00 
Nathan Jaquith, warming and lighting hall, town 
MECtINGS,.. aeistew erate Sha va NN HRS AEE 4 50 
S. L. Fletcher, care of selectmen’s room, and tolling 
bell fh.) ena eat PO Pigt, SHG ID. GHGRW: . 30 67 
Stephen Nichols, baildted side-walk,..:.....+...2.118 50 
4 Ae if culvert on Main stteet,. 28 50 
A. Winn}teaming liquorsy70i.), daca, Xo lvthoad. on 10 00 
Henry W. Howe, winding clock,..... Biola ick Bike 1 92 
Josiah Hovey, stationery, &c., ...0 00. bevalne 38 11 


A. Blaisdell, care of town clock,...........0005- 25 00 
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Sumner Richardson, moving fence on Pleasant 


street, to commissioners’ line,.............. $25 00 
Asa Locke, rent of selectmen’s room and hall,....140 00 
John J. Pippy, printing tax bills,............... 12 50 
S. P. Ruggles, taxes refunded, (of 1856,)........ 100 56 


Holman, Smith & Co., 6 comforters for lock-up,... 8 75 
Worthington, Flanders & Co., adv. ‘legalization 


ls 5 00 

MOUNT AEE BtORG DOUNGS,..... 2... 00 ccceeeces 3 00 

De eeetrGmewenee, SOUGL GAVICG,.......... 0.00 cence 4 00 

PRUNES ITLOIE, 65 0. est ee eee 390 24 

F. H. Johnson, horse and wagon for assessors,... 4 00 

Seth Johnson, warning town meeting,.......... 6 00 

Josiah Hovey, recording births, deaths and mar- 

SO oe Oe 16 65 

N. A. Richardson, extra services as collector,..... 5 00 
$1,006 64 

CEMETERY. 

J. D. Sharon, labor, men and tools,............ $166 15 

W. W. Lowe, painting fence,......... Poe ee Cette 
$175 15 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WINCHESTER 
5 MASS 
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Recapitulation. 
Cr. 
Amount of Taxes paid into the Treasury,.. $9,362 03 
“ State Fund and otherwise,..... 2,650 66 
———_—_—— $12,012 69 
Dr. 
Balance due the Treasurer,.. ...........- $173 18 
Orders drawn by Selectmen,............. 6,626 51 
State PRK is oes oo es eke «> © igs Gee ee 414 10 
County ‘ax, si -..... Gee eae i> ce ee 722 08 
Note and Interest, Woburn Savings Bank, 1,023 83 
Temporary Loans,.....5 50.5 0: ss +s aaa 2,000 00 
Interest: Oi 0. gs asec ds we 61 00 
Interest on Standing Debt, ........... ; 708 15 
Cash in hands of Treasurer,.......... pd 283 89 
——- $12,012 69 


All orders drawn upon the Treasurer are paid, and. there are no 
outstanding bills. 

The present indebtedness of the town is as follows, viz:— 
Note due the Lowell Savings Institution,. ..$1,400 00 


sc 66 666) State of Massachusetts,...... 6,300 00 
<6 6s sé State of Massachusetts,...... 2,600 00 
“se Woburn Savings Bank,...... 500 00 
$10,800 00 


Comparing this amount with that of last year, it will be seen that 
the standing debt has been reduced one thousand dollars. And we 
would recommend that the sum of $4000 be appropriated the en- 
suing year for.the support of poor, and incidental expenses, with a 
view to the further reduction of the town debt. 


LUTHER R. SYMMES, 
CEPHAS CHURCH, 
SAM’L M. RICE, 


Selectmen of Winchester. 
Wincuester, March 15, 1859. 
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REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tue town of Winchester has passed through the first de- 
cade of its history. It is but natural, and cannot be altogether 
unprofitable, to look back and see what progress has been 
made in the work of school education among us, during this 
period. | 

It is often spoken of as an advantage, that the settlement 
of this country was so long delayed. They who laid the 
foundations of our institutions had the wisdom and expe- 
rience of ages to guide them. They were untrammelled, 
also. ‘The work of peopling, enlightening, and governing a 
continent was to be performed de novo. And so there are 
advantages which a new town enjoys at the present day. 
They who are called to lay its foundations, and first give 
direction to its affairs, may avail themselves of the experience 
of many generations. They are not controlled by precedents 
and usages. ‘They may avoid the errors of other and older 
towns, and shape the rising institutions under their hand, 
after a higher and more perfect pattern. 

This has been verified in the history of our own town. 
One evil, certainly, we have escaped, — that is 


THE DISTRICT-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


When the town was incorporated, a Superintending School 
Committee was appointed, to take the entire charge of all the 
schools in town. ‘They were required to locate and build the 
schoolhouses, to employ teachers, to determine the length of 
the terms, to prescribe what text-books should he used, — in 
short, to perform all the duties that properly devolve upon the 
Superintending School Committee of an undistricted town. 
And this system has been continued up to the present time. 


4 


The advantages of this, over the old District system, cannot 
but be obvious. It prevents all dispute as to the division of 
the money appropriated by the town for the support of schools. 
It provides equal facilities for education to persons living in. 
all sections of the town. It furnishes better schoolhouses. It 
employs a higher order of teachers ; and, what is a matter of 
no small importance, continues them, if successful, in the 
same school from year to year. It is more economical also. 
It secures a more equitable division of the children of the 
town, among the different schools ; — thus, in some instances 
at least, reducing the number of schools. It discountenances 
frequent and unnecessary changes of text-books. It affords 
peculiar facilities for grading the schools in town, according to 
the ages and capacities of the scholars. In fine, it is, in our 
judgment, the only true system. It places the whole power 
over the schools in the hands of persons supposed to be com- 
petent, — elected at least by direct vote of the town, and holds 
them responsible for its exercise. 


INTEREST IN THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 


The citizens of Winchester have, from the first, manifested 
a commendable interest in the subject of education. In proof 
of this, we have the fact that a High School was established, 
and has been continued to the present time, though the num- 
ber of families in town was not then, and indeed is not now, so 
large as to require the maintenance of such a school. It is, in 
fact, the smallest town in the State that sustains a High 
School. For this school the services of a competent teacher 
were secured. A complete course of study, both in the Clas- 
sical and English departments, was marked out, and classes 
were formed in each. In the first Annual Report issued by 
the Committee, we find the names of the scholars belonging 
to each of these departments; and among them, in the Clas- 
sical department, the name of the present accomplished and 
successful teacher of our High School. Others, besides, have 
been fitted for college, and are now entering, or have already 
entered, upon the active duties of professional life. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 
To show what has been done for the education of the chil- 
dren of the town, since the Act of incorporation, the accom- 


panying Table has been prepared with no small pains and 
care : — 
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It will be seen, at a glance, that there has been a constant 
and steady increase in the amount of the annual appropria- 
tions. No backward step has been taken. And it is a fact 
worthy of mention, in this connection, that no objection has 
ever been made to the sum named in town-meeting, as being 
too high. ‘The motion has uniformly been made by the same 
individual,—a member of the present Board, and not so 
much as a wish has been expressed by any citizen of the 
town, that a less sum should be appropriated. 

The amount received from the State varies, as will be seen, 
from year to year. ‘The distribution is based upon the num- 
ber of children resident in the town, on the first of May, in the 
year preceding that in which the appropriation is made. This 
accounts for the town’s receiving nothing the first year of its 
corporate existence. 

The increase in the amount annually paid for teachers’ ser- 
vices is owing to the fact that, in one or two instances new 
schools have been established ; and also to the fact, that higher 
wages are paid to the teachers in the same schools. ‘This 
advance in pay has been found necessary, in order to secure 
the highest order of professional talent. It is poor economy 
to employ inferior teachers at any price: and certainly no one 
will think the salaries of our present corps of teachers too 
high. 

Under the head of school incidentals are included fuel, care 
of schoolhouses, repairs, books furnished for the use of 
teachers, &c. The items are given separately in the financial 
Report, annually submitted to all the citizens of the town. No 
charge has ever been made for services rendered, save in a 
single instance, by any member of the School Committee, 
since the organization of the town. 

The number of children between five and fifteen years of 
age has more than doubled within the period under review. 
The number under five belonging to the schools has decreased, 
while the number over fifteen has increased; both which facts 
are gratifying. 

On the whole there has been an improvement in the ratio 
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of attendance. ‘Taking the mean difference between the 
_ largest and the smallest number of scholars in attendance any 
one term, the average for the first year is seventy-nine per 
cent.; for the second year, seventy six per cent.; and for the 
third year, seventy-five per cent. The average attendance for 
the last three years, found in the same way, is ninety-four, 
eighty-seven, and eighty-three per cent. for each year respec- 
tively. The falling off the last year is attributable solely to 
the prevalence of sickness among the children during the win- 
ter term. 

There has been no considerable increase in the whole num- 
ber of weeks taught, since the year 1852, though we have one 
more school now than we had then. ‘This is owing to the 
gradual reduction in the length of the terms; the reasons for 
which were given in our last Annual Report. We have now 
three terms, of twelve weeks each, in all the schools. 

Seven new schoolhouses have been built by the town; 
namely, the Primary, the Rumford, the Washington, the Wy- 
man, the Hill, the Mystic, and the Adams. These have cost 
in the aggregate, including the price paid for land, grading, 
furnishing, &c., $12,342. This sum, added to the amount 
paid for teachers’ wages, $23,427.05, and school incidentals, 
$9,030.93, gives us $41,299.98, as the whole amount raised 
and expended for the purposes of education. This certainly 
is doing well for a town whose whole taxable property is but 
little more than half a million,! and whose population num- 
bers but eighteen hundred and one.* __‘'T'o this sum should be 
added, however, $601.32, the amount received from the State ; 
making in all $41,901.30 expended for schools within the last 
ten years. 


RELATIVE STANDING OF THE TOWN. 


It will perhaps be interesting to some to know the relative 
standing of the town, among other towns arid cities of the 
Commonwealth. Three graduated tables are annually pre- 


1$649,346 valuation of 1850. 2Census of 1855. 


pared by the Secretary of the Board of Education. The first 
of these is designed to show the comparative amount of 
money, appropriated by the different towns in the State, for 
the education of each child in the town between the ages of 
five and fifteen years. The second is a table in which all the 
towns in the State are numerically arranged, according to the 
percentage of their taxable property, appropriated to the sup- 
port of public schools. In the third table the towns in the 
State are numerically arranged, according to the average 
attendance of their children upon the public schools, There 
are, at the present time, three hundred and thirty-three towns 
in the State. In 1850 there were three hundred and twenty- 
two, Winchester being one of five that were incorporated that 
year. The first time the name of Winchester appears in the 
first series of tables, the town stands as the fifth. The second 
series of tables had not then been commenced. ‘The next 
year Winchester stands second in the first series of tables, 
being surpassed only by Brookline; and in the second series, 
in which Brookline is comparatively low, ninth. The third 
year Winchester maintains its rank in the first series of tables, 
and rises to the fifth place in the second. ‘This is the highest 
position won by the town during the period under review. 
The lowest mark in the scale to which Winchester has 
fallen, is twenty-one in the first series of tables, and twelve 
in the second. ‘The present rank of the town is twenty, 
and nine, respectively. In the remaining series of tables, 
Winchester does not appear to quite so good advantage. 
This is the table showing the percentage of attendance ; in 
which Winchester appears first as ten, and last as sixty-three. 
This would seem to contradict what has been said above 
respecting the improvement in the average attendance. It 
does not, however. In the first place, the attendance has 
materially improved in the other towns and cities of the Com- 
monwealth ; secondly, the basis of the two calculations is not 
the same. The one includes the children between five and 
fifteen years of age, and those only. The other includes all 
the children in actual attendance upon the schools. The latter 
is the more nearly correct, therefore, inasmuch as some chil- 


dren between five and fifteen years of age are not found in 
the public schools; while more or less persons under five and 
over fifteen are always connected with them. 


The schools in town during the past year, have, for the most 
part, enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. More changes of 
teachers have been made than seems desirable, though a good 
and satisfactory reason might be given for each particular 
change. We still adhere to the rule, laid down in former 
Reports, of retaining each teacher in office so long as is pos- 
sible, provided only she gives satisfaction. ‘The salaries of 
the teachers employed remain as stated in our last Annual 
Report, with a single exception ;— the teacher of the Gifford 
School, Mr. Oliver P. Rogers, received during the winter term 
$36, and will receive for the Spring term, $40 a month. No 
change of consequence has been made in text-books. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


The number of children between five and fifteen years of 
age resident in town on the first of May, 1859, was 405. The 
number of scholars enrolled upon the Registers of the different 
schools, is as follows: — 


Spring term, 411 .... . . . Average attendance, 355 
Fall term, 403 ..... . . Average attendance, 348 
Winter term, 370 ..... . . Average attendance, 275 


The average attendance for the year, therefore, is 326. 
This is a little less than 83 per cent. of the mean number in 
actual attendance upon the school. ‘Ten children under five, 
and forty-seven over fifteen years of age have been connected 
with the schools during the year. The former have been 
allowed to come, in some instances, as matter of favor to the 
parents, when the school was not full. ‘They are not, however, 
to be considered as properly belonging to the schools. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The town generously appropriated the sum of $3,500 for 
schools, during the past year. Dividing this sum by 405, the 
2 
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number of children in town between five and fifteen years of 
age, we have $8.64, as the amount appropriated for the edu- 
cation of each child. The sum received from the State was 
$80.22, a trifle less than that of last year. We have also 
received for tuition, from persons in attendance upon the High 
School, from out of town, $32; thus making in all $3,612.22, 
available to the Committee for the support of schools. An 
equal sum will be necessary the coming year to maintain the 
schools on their present footing.” Should it be necessary to 
divide the Primary School, or provide an assistant teacher, a 
larger amount, by at least $200, will be required. But it is 
hoped that, by filling up some of the outside schools, the 
number of children in the centre division may be so reduced 
as to obviate this necessity. The Committee would, therefore, 
recommend the appropriation of the same amount as last 
year, $3,500, for the support of schools during the present year. 


PROGRAMME OF TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


The Committee have decided upon the following Pro- 
gramme of Terms and Vacations, for the current year. 

The Spring Term to commence March 26, and continue 
twelve weeks. 'T'o be followed by a vacation of ten weeks. 

The Fall Term to commence August 27, and continue 
twelve weeks. ‘To be followed by a vacation of three weeks. 

The Winter ‘I‘erm to commence Dec. 10, and continue 
twelve weeks. | 

The long vacation, as will be seen, comes in the summer 
months, when families are more likely to be away from town, 
and when children can less brook the confinement of the 
schoolroom. The vacation will not be thought too long, by 
those who value properly the health of their children. 


We now proceed to speak of the schools in detail, commenc- 
ing with the ; 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


eS i Thomas Emerson, A. B. 
Assistant . : ‘ . , , Miss Nancy P. Dodge, 
No. of scholars, Spring Term, 53............ Average attendance, 50 
~ é Fall Term, 1 “ “ 56 
sad ob Wranter ler, 56............- “6 6 47 
Average attendance during the year. : : ; ‘ : a at 


This school continues in the same hands as at our last 
report, and could not well be in better. Everything has moved 
on harmoniously and pleasantly through the year. Not a 
whisper of complaint has reached the Committee from any 
quarter. A steady progress has been made in the studies 
pursued. ‘The examinations at the close of each term have 
been very gratifying, both to parents and to the Committee. 
There is nothing hollow about the school. ‘The lessons are 
thoroughly mastered from day to day. No time is lost, there- 
fore, in recommitting what has once been learned. Every 
step taken is a step in advance. ‘I'he moral régime of the 
school is excellent. There is no show of authority. No cor- 
poral punishments are inflicted. ‘There is little call for 
punishment of any kind; and yet an almost perfect order is 
maintained. We have never witnessed, in our occasional 
visits to the school, the least impropriety in the behavior of 
any pupil. A disposition seems to be manifested by all, to 
gain the good will of their teachers, and improve, to the 
utmost, the advantages afforded by the school. 

A class of nine graduated from the High School at the 
close of the Spring Term, having completed the course of 
study prescribed. ‘Ihese were all young ladies. Their names 
are as follows :— 


Sophia A. Holmes, Charlotte S. Lindley, 
Martha A. Johnson, Eugenia E. Parker, 
Julia E. Johnson, E. Isadora Stanton, 
Augusta C. Kimball, Isabella B. Tenney, 


Anna A. S. Whitten. 


The average age of the graduating class was a little more 
than seventeen years. A public examination and exhibition 
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was held in Lyceum Hall, on the afternoon of Friday, June 
17, the parts of which were creditably sustained. At the 
close of the exhibition diplomas were awarded. 

The new class which entered, were found not so well pre- 
pared as could have been wished. More attention must be 
given in the Grammar and Mixed Schools, to the elementary 
branches. We have been happy to notice, however, the im- 
provement made by these scholars, since they were admitted 
to the High School. . 

In the Classical department also, a new class, consisting of 
five, has been formed. ‘These, it is expected, will be ready for 
college, in two years from the next Commencement. ‘The 
class consisting of Masters Chaloner and Sanborn, will have 
completed their preparatory course, at the close of the coming 
term. And here we cannot but speak of the thorough drill 
to which scholars in the Classical department are subjected. 
We have never witnessed anything of the kind more satis- 
factory. ‘The paradigms of Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs are 
made perfectly familiar. ‘The Grammar is literally learned by 
heart. Not the principal rules simply are committed, but the 
exceptions under the rules. ‘This is hard work for beginners, 
but it pays well in the end. We shall be much disappointed, 
if those who are fitted for college in our High School, do not 
take high rank as scholars. 

Before leaving the High School, we wish to notice one 
other thing, which some may be disposed to regard as an 
anomaly. We refer to the study of Latin in the English 
course. ‘The reasons for this can be given only in brief. The 
object of a thorough education, such as is contemplated in a 
High School, is not supposed to be the storing of the pupil’s 
mind with useful information. If this were the object, the 
end could be reached by a shorter method, and at a much 
cheaper rate. ‘I'he object of education, we understand to be, 
rather, to discipline and develop the powers of the mind;— 
to lay broad and deep a foundation, on which the structure 
of useful knowledge may afterwards be reared. The school- 
room is a gymnasium, not a manufactory or an intelligence- 


office. Now we maintain, there is no way in which the facul- 
ties and powers of the mind may be so well exercised and 
developed, as by the study of language. And of all lan- 
guages, living or dead, none is so worthy of study for this 
purpose, as the Latin. Let any one observe how. all the vari- 
ous faculties of mind are called into play, in the act of trans- 
lating. It exercises the judgment. Here is, perhaps, a whole 
column of definitions appended to a single word. Which is 
to be chosen? It strengthens the reasoning powers. Why 
should one definition be chosen rather than another? It 
taxes the memory. Hundreds of definitions, rules, syno- 
nymes, must be carried in the mind, and any one of them 
produced when the occasion requires. It cultivates the imag- 
ination. ‘The idea of the author must be formed perfectly 
in the translator’s mind, or it cannot be transferred from one 
language to the other. It improves the taste ; — presenting, 
as it does, an almost faultless model of composition, to be, not 
so much imitated, as reproduced in the translation. It has 
been said that the object of education is to teach persons how 
to think. ‘The statement is true, and does not differ essentially 
from that made above. But how can one so well learn to 
think as by the study of language; which is both the record 
and the repository of the thoughts of all mankind? Besides, 
there are collateral advantages. It gives us some knowledge 
of Etymology, — of the derivation and history of words. It 
affords us an insight into the structure of sentences, such as 
cannot be obtained by the simple reading of exercises in our 
own mother tongue. Indeed, it is a well-established fact, 
that our best scholars are indebted chiefly to their classical 
studies, for their knowledge of English grammar. It enlarges 
and improves our vocabulary also. ‘'he late Rufus Choate 
was wont to recommend to his students, to translate a pas- 
sage from some classic author, every day. He himself did this 
up to the close of his life. Five minutes, if no more, it is said, 
he would seize in the morning, for this task. And was not 
this one secret of his wonderful power over the minds of those 
whom he addressed? He was rich in words, — choice words, 
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words of beauty and power, such as, falling from his lips, were 
“half battles.” But we did not design to argue the compara- 
tive value of classical studies in this Report. We have re- 
ferred to the subject, simply to indicate the fact, that there 
are reasons, — what seem to us good and sufficient reasons, — 
why Latin should be a prescribed study in the English course. 


GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


Miss Frances M. Parker, Fall term. 
Mr. Oliver P. Rogers, Winter term. 
Number of scholars, Spring term, 52. Average attendance, 46. 


Miss Fannie D. Clark, Spring term. 
Teachers, 


a: ig Fallterm, 54. as “ 50. 
“6 a 6 Winter term, 59. 6 ‘“ 40. 
Average attendance during the year,. . . .... . 45 ” 


Both Miss Clark and Miss Parker spared no pains in the 
instruction and government of this school. There seemed, 
however, to be an element of insubordination which they 
could not control. In almost any other school, they would 

undoubtedly, either of them, have met with complete success. 
’ Indeed, Miss Parker, who taught the Mystic School for more 
than one term, did admirably well, and would have been re- 
tained there, had not the situation properly belonged to another 
teacher, whose place she (Miss P.) was called temporarily to 
supply. It was thought best, therefore, to employ a male 
teacher in the Gifford School, for at least one term; and the 
services of Mr. Rogers were secured. The result has fully 
justified the increased expenditure. The school now wears 
an entirely different aspect. Indeed, so marked has been Mr. 
Rogers’ success in this school, where former teachers have 
found so much difficulty, it is deemed advisable to retain him 
another term; when, it is hoped, the older scholars will be 
found fitted for admission to the High School. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Miss Caroline M. Johnson, Spring term. 
Teachers, ~ Miss Luthera Teel, part of Fall term. 
Miss Martha M. Hale, part of Fall and Winter term. 


Number of scholars, Spring term, . 93. Average attendance, . 77 
“r . % Fallterm, . . 80. es vc ol 
- ” - Winter term, . 68. 6 se <a 
Average attendance during the year,. . . . .... .. - 60 


The Committee were sorry to part with Miss Johnson, who 
had so long been connected with this school. She had 
endeared herself to both parents and pupils, and would 
undoubtedly have received substantial tokens of regard, if it 
had been known she was about to leave the school. Miss 
Teel, who was elected to fill her place, was obliged to resign 
after a few weeks, in consequence of the failure of her health. 
Miss Hale, though better suited to a more advanced school, 
has done admirably well. She is a superior teacher. Itisa 
question what shall be done with this school. ‘There are more 
children than should be confined in one room, or under the 
charge of one teacher. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


a f 

Teacher, > P , ; é Miss Garohne-A.Osborne.  '}. hh, | 
Number of scholars, Spring term, . 51. Average attendance, . 46 
we ts a Fall term, . . 56. a sé ch saeOs 
we ne me Winter term, . 52. ae af oo eae 
Average attendance during the year,. . . 48 


We have only to say of Miss Oud that hoe s chial does 
her all possible credit. She has been untiring in her efforts, 
and has made the Adams School, whatever it may have been 
before it came into her hands, one of the best schools in town. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. gf, Coy.e tt? 


Teacher, . . . +).  ~ Miss EHen-d-€hnurch. 
Number of scholars, Spring term, . 41. Average attendance, . 34 
ts 6“ 66 Fall term, . . 3885. 4 $6 are Lok 
6 é ‘6 Winter term, . 33. 6 é et ae 
Average attendance during the year . . . . .. . ay ea 


Miss Church, who has now finished her sabia year in this 
school, has been diligent and faithful; and deserves well of the 
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parents and guardians of the children that have been under 
her care. Since the last examination she has tendered her 
resignation to the Committee, and a new teacher will have to 
be selected to fill her place. 


RUMFORD SCHOOL. ~ 


Miss Margaret Laing, Spring and Fall terms. 
Teachers, ; ’ , 
Miss Caroline A. Hartwell, Winter term. 
Number of scholars, Spring term, . 30. Average attendance, . 26 
“6 zt is Fall tartticiccesi, 26 a “y kde el. 
a ~ - Winter term, . 28. és 6 ra 
Average attendance during the year,. . . . . . . % »s « « of 


Miss Laing was retained in this school in the hope that, by 
experience, she would improve and become a successful 
teacher. The expectations of the Committee not being fully 
realized, her resignation was accepted, and Miss Hartwell 
appointed to her place. Miss H. has more than made good 
the recommendations she brought. We have no better teacher 
in any of our Mixed schools. We would suggest to parents 

. living within the bounds of the centre division that the 
additional walk to the Rumford School would be more than 
compensated for, by having their children under Miss Hartwell’s 
instruction. ‘The school also would be improved by an 
increase of its numbers. 


Mystic scnoor.(/hd (h nts 


Miss Amelia M. Symmes, part of Spring term. 
Teachers, ~ Miss Martha M. Hobbs, part of Spring and Fall terms. 
Miss Frances M. Parker, part of Spring and Fall terms. 


Number of scholars, Spring term, . 51. Average attendance, . 40 
M = * Fall term, . . 48. 3 " iu “at 
*" $6 as Winter term, . 41. né as mers ve} 
Average attendance during the year,. . . . . 387 


Miss Symmes taught but two weeks. Of Miss Parker, and 
her success in this school, we have already spoken. Miss 
Hobbs was obliged to leave during the Spring term, in conse- 
quence of sickness. ‘The Committee were glad to welcome 
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her back after her recovery, and hope long to retain her name 
upon their records. Her mode of instruction and government 
is mild, but efficient. We would speak of the neatness and 
eare with which this schoolhouse has been kept. It looks as 
clean as on the day it was first entered. 


f 0 4 
Wyman Scnoon. — Mara mine 
Miss Josephine Lamson, Spring term. 


Teachers, Miss Mary E. Lawrence, Fall term. 
Miss Clara E. Wheeler, Winter term. 


Number of scholars, Spring term, . 31. Average attendance, . 28 
Ht 6 “ Fall term, . . 34. us 6 = 80 
* « “ Winter term, . 30. ob é > oe 
Average attendance during the year,.. . . . - - « - « ~ 27 


Miss Lamson, after one term’s service, gave place to Miss 
Lawrence, who had before taught in this division. Miss 
Lawrence’s success was marked, and the Committee regretted 
exceedingly that she could not be longer retained; in this 
feeling all the parents, as well as the pupils, shared. Miss 
Wheeler possesses many of the qualifications for a successful 
teacher; if we were to find any fault, it would be in the 
matter of discipline, though a very good winter’s work was 
accomplished in the school. 


HILL SCHOOL. 


Teacher, ‘ é , F : Miss Ellen M. Andrews. 
Number of scholars, Spring term, . . 9. Average attendance . 8 
vs ¥ - Bail term, «; .- » 10, as aS 
ry a “ Winter term, . . 8. ef ‘ 6 
Average attendance during the year, . 7 


Miss Andrews has now had charge of this school nearly 
three years. She labors all the while under great disadvan- 
tage, from the small number of pupils in the school. She 
herself would much prefer a larger school, as would any 
teacher. We do not design to add anything to what has been 
said in former Reports respecting the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of continuing this school. ‘The facts have been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the town. 

We subjoin a table embodying the statistics of the schools 
for the purpose of comparison and reference. 
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A few words in conclusion upon the importance of a more 
thorough training in 


THE ELEMENTARY BRANCHES. 


These are the foundation of all useful knowledge. How im- 
portant then that they receive due attention. A deficiency in the 
elementary branches is not to be supplied in after life. ‘There 
is need that attention should be called to this subject. The 
present is emphatically a “fast” age. We get on too rapidly 
in our studies. Children are impatient at being confined to 
the lower branches,—to reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 
They would take up philosophy, and history, and algebra, — 
all of them important studies, and indispensable to a complete 
education, but which ought not to be touched until a previous 
work has been thoroughly done. 

We would speak particularly of reading. How few good 
readers we have among us. And yet to read well is one of 
the highest as well as most useful of accomplishments. 
«“ Whoever has learned to read,” says Mr. Everett, “ possesses 
the keys of knowledge, and can, whenever he pleases, not only 
unlock the portals of the temple, but penetrate to the inmost 
halls and most secret cabinets.” So in regard to writing. Say 
what we please about the eccentricities and evidences of 
genius, it is a misfortune to any man to write a hand which 
only he can read, and which he himself attempts in vain to 
decipher when it has become cold. ‘The accomplished gen- 
tleman, whose words we have just quoted, at the recent dedi- 
cation of the new Eliot Schoolhouse in Boston, took occasion 
to express his gratitude to a former master, for “having de- 
prived him, in-early life, of all claim to distinction, which rests 
upon writing a hand that nobody can read.” And it is worthy 
of mention, among the many virtues that crowd and adorn 
the life of the Father of his Country, and which renders him 
worthy of all imitation, that he wrote a hand “legible as 
print.” y 

As to spelling, too, something should be said. How many 
persons of either sex, if called to pen a simple note of invita- 
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tion, or a letter of business, would have occasion to blush at 
the deficiencies of their early education. It will be a happy 
thing if the war of Dictionaries, now being so fiercely waged, 
shall give the masses of the people a new insight into that 
mysterious science which treats of letters and the proper mode 
of spelling words. The value of the science of numbers will 
not be questioned in this money-making age. We need arith- 
metic for the keeping of accounts, if for no higher purpose. 
But we need not enlarge upon this topic. Our view of this 
subject is evident. We are for thoroughness, rather than speed, 
in the work of education. Let the rudiments be well mas 
tered, if no further progress is made. Give us good readers, 
good writers, good spellers, add a familiar acquaintance with 
the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and if our public schools 
accomplish no more, they will prove themselves worthy of a 
liberal support. 


R. T. ROBINSON, 

K. B. EDDY, 
CHARLES KIMBALL, 
A. B. COFFIN, 
JAMES RUSSELL. 


John A. Bolles, Esq., the remaining member of the Committee, was 
absent from the State at the reading of the Report. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
THE TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


YEAR ENDING MARCI 15, 1860. 


Appropriations. 
Bh $3,500 00 
En a 80 22 
ea 800 00 
Support of poor, and incidental expenses,........ 3,500 00 
al ee aa Ai aa 200 00 
a 250 00 
EGU a se ee ce es es eee 200 00 

$8,530 22 
Hishursements, 
SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS’ WAGES. 
Thomas Emerson, High School, ................ $900 00 
Nancy P. Dodge, “ Leos Mee ARN 300 00 
Oliver P. Rogers, Gifford School,................ 108 00 
Fannie D. Clark, 66 a, ee See, oe 72 BO 


Amount carried forward, $1,380 50 


Amount brought forward, $1,380 50 
Francis M. Parker, Gifford School,.............. 72 00 
Francis M. Parker, Mystic School,.............. 42 00 
Amelia M. Symmes, ‘ Je ? Pee ea 12 00 
Martha M. Hobbs, “ To) SOS RT 162 00 
Margaret Laing, Rumford School,........... 050.4 144 00 
Caroline A. Hartwell, ‘ Re Dig S's et oe 72 00 
Caroline A. Osborn, Adams School,.............. 216 30 
Ellen J. Church, Washington School,............. 216 00 
Josephine Lamson, Wyman School,.............. 72 00% 
Mary E. Lawrence, “ is oie 72 00 
Clara E. Wheeler, . Sony eae dels eae 72 00 
Caroline M. Johnson, Primary School,............ 72 00 
Luthera Teel, £: ME Mee 42 00 
Martha M. Hale, ss sa » Slates 102 00 
Ellen M. Andrews, Hill School,..............00- 198 00 

$2,946 80 
SCHOOL INCIDENTALS. | 
A. Winn, teaming school furniture,............. $2 50 
Rand & Avery, printing programmes,........... 5 00 
Michael Hogen, care of Washington Schoolhouse, 1 25 
Catherine O’Neal, cleaning a “ ae 1 00 
William F. Rand, care of Gifford and Primary School- *e 

higae Ak to oles eee ae 5 ee ee 17 99 
Edward Johnson, care of Rumford Schoolhouse,.. . 8 80 
Michael H. Fitzgerald, care of Adams Schoolhouse, 9 80 
Henry W. Smith, care of High Schoolhouse,...... 9 60 


John D. Twombly, care of Wyman Schoolhouse,. . . 4 80 
M. M. Tidd, lithographing diplomas High School,.. 48 50 


David Abrahams, care of Mystic Schoolhouse,..... 2 40 
B. Sanderson, ink, Gifford School, .............. 15 
J. A. Coolidge, sundries for schools,............. 44 32 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., schoolbooks,............ ye A 
S. A. Bancroft, 6 yards ribbon, school exhibition,.. . 48 
Chas. Brooks & Co. 1 hand bell,............... 37 
James Russell, expenses on school committee,...... 5 01 
Wn. Pratt, repairing clocks,...... gee. .0e0. 000. 2 75 
A. CG. Morse & Co., coal for schools,.........005 116 25 


Amount carried forward, $283 68 
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Amount brought forward, 

Obed Pratt, carpenter work on schoolhouses,...... 
Joseph Hunnewell, sawing wood, schools,........ 
Isaiah Read, wood for schools,................. 
Jonas Woods, repairs on schoolhouses,.......... 
ng OLS ES re ie 
Mrs. J. Buckly, washing schoolhouses, .......... 
Joseph McConvill, setting glass,................ 
John Hogan, care of Washington Schoolhouse,..... 
Martin G. Danforth, furnishing water for schoolhouse, 
Mrs. Conner, washing schoolhouse, ............. 
H. W. Badger, 5 yards cambric,................ 
SE PEROGIES®, 0 .°.°,". "0 "o Tee ke Leete e's 
alaeeaeee, o Gowen inkwells,.......04.... 00005. 
Mrs. Minehan, care of Mystic Schoolhouse, ....... 
Albert Blaisdell, repairing clocks,............... 
Henry A. Emerson, care of High Schoolhouse,.... 
George Breeden, m.aayyman.. 

Emory Wood, «Mystic > 

Mary O’Connor, cleaning schoolhouse,........... 
H. K. Stanton, sundries for schools,...... eB Agie 
Chas. Kimball, paid for sundries,.....,......+.. 
Josiah Hovey, sundries for schools,..........+.., 
Ellen M. Andrews, care of Hill Schoolhouse,...... 


bd bt He CO KR OA 
S 
oS 


bo 
qx 
~I 


$531 98 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


Josephus Johnson, work in'l858,............... 
Luther R. Symmes, as Sury SS reat e tine: sek 
Samuel Richardson,’ “ws. wee eee eee 
Marshall Wyman, remy sy Eee oWS 
AltredsNorion, pravel, .27..2.. 
Joel White, building ’drain,..2 2 ee, 

5 memiacery *Vridtd,*i. "ce ss knee cat, weet 


Michael Kelly, shovelling snow, ............ kat: 


$7° 50 
569 48 
210 63 
294 98 
20 64 
28 00 
70 00 

50 


$1,201 73 
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TOWN OFFICERS. 


Osras Baunrolt, ANsCs008,. oo ncslet ssn <teniae ese 57 75 
prepuen Fate, ys cinh eb + + nena 45 50 
Daarecall ‘Veamen, is sv5's sie neat bine 14 00 
OGsIAn “TORY, AOMIK, «nica np >> > 0 > 6 bs le 35 00 
N. A. Richardson, Treasurer and Collector,....... 125 00 
Chas. Kimball, Selectman and Overseer of Poor,... 50 00 
Cephas Church, * 4. . > 50. tea 
Samuel M. Rice, a a - o:0% i ia 
AVDy THutie, Bape ULUGR?,. » 5 3 u's» «a: s0ntentsianten 15 00 
Seth Johnson, Ste | lads 5 ibe 90 oie 0/ethen he 15 00 
H. K. Stanton, Liquor Agent, ............es0e0. 62 00 
$519 25 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Joseph D. Sharon, steward,........ssscccevenucs $40 00 
F. H. Johnson, paid for oil, &c., ........ 022 eee, 83 50 
i «« horse to draw engine,...........- 1 50 
Edmund Sanderson, sundries for fires, &e,......... 10 82 
J. F. Dodge, three lanterns, .........ccceeseenes 13 00 
Sheldon & Cheever, hose, &c.,........2cecereeee 15 50 
Engine Co. as per vote of town, ..-.....eeeeeeee 192 50 
$276 82 
PAUPER ACCOUNT. 

Ruth Dean, board of Lucy Johnson,.............. $85 50 
Sumner Richardson, rent for Murphy,.... ....-.... 13 50 
Allen Martin, board of Mrs. Lindsay,............. 47 43 
J. M. Sanford, transportation of paupers,.......... 1 25 
Dr. Alonzo Chapin, med. attendance on Mrs. Burns,.. 33 00 
. 4 we : ‘* Lucy Johnson, 4 00 
John Buxton, board of John Cram,............6.. 99 00 
Dr. Wm. Ingalls, med. attendance on John Cram,..., 38 15 
J. W. Hammond, coat for Alvin Woodbury,......... 3 00 
H. H. Stanton, goods to Mrs. Woodbury,.......... 5 00 
6 «“ ats 68 Mira Aare tn oo ae 10 27 
Cephas Church, board of John Cram, ...........-. 9 00 


Amount carried forward, $349 10 


Amount brought forward, 3349 10 
Wav eeemneeeemal) GO travellers,....... 0.0 ccc. ee ee Pig 3, 
Chas. Kimball, ‘“ ee et ee 15 
A. Winn, moving Mrs. Woodbury to Natick,........ 15 00 
Ki. Sanderson, goods to Mrs. Woodbury,............ 5 78 
“ . Sate Aihaaley. oe ek ee 7 15 
Samuel Richardson, wood to J. P. Warner,.......... 3 50 
eenee PUP iT) CO ETAVOLICTS,. «2. cw ct te 5 18 
eens oode J. FP. Warner,............; 5 00 
Dana Fay, board of Lucy Johnson,................ 29 25 
A. C. Morse & Co., coal, Phebe Barnes,........... 7 00 
$430 06 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 
SUE OME MTINUING, . 0. se ee eee $ 60 60 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., stationery, &e.,............ 1 87 
Cyrus Bancroft, surveying Kendall st.,............. 1 00 
Dy 14 49 
A. D. Hunt, warning town meetings, &e.,.......... 14 00 
Cephas Church, paid 8S. P. Ruggles poll tax, 1856,... 1 50 
S. L. Fletcher, care of selectmen’s room,........... 25 00 
% « LE a 9 75 
“ Ne arranging town books, &c.,.......... 2 25 
RE LOE 5 53 
H. A. Davis, sealing weights and measures,......... 6 50 
Caleb Richardson, water for school,................ 2 00 
Cyrus Bancroft, serving notices, ...............05. 5 00 
EE ee eee 70 00 
Beeeey b ede, BUNdTICS, «2. ee 2°13 
George Allen, blacksmith work,................4. 1234. 
Cyrus Bancroft, surveying Winthrop st.,............ 4 00 
ye € Pe URAION GL jo. 6. Coca 5 00 
' m ** writing and posting notices,......... 3 00 
N. Jaquith, Jr. lighting and warming hall,.......... 2°75 
Searle, printing handbills,....... MIDS « De hearin 50 
Asa Locke, use of hall for lecture,................ 6 00 
D. P. Davis, cleaning and oiling clock,............. 5 75 
MERINO TINNY, 0. ce eee cesses venvense) O OO 
Amount carried forward, $257 85 


4A 
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Amount brought forward, $257 85 
KA anderson, SWnGries,. ms cwse ces cece c coeae eee 3 33 
ORL ee OY, Sono sian thse ,h.¥ 4;9, 5 on, a 24 50 
ER. Stanton, Pia wOrn, os:< ais pin a> ss «.2 sn 641 14 
Chas. Kimball, paid for stationery, .........+.+..4. 67 
Asa Sheldon, viewing streets, ..........0.seeeeee 5 00 
Seth Johnson, warning town meeting, .........+-.+. 6 00 
Jerome B. Lawton, care of clock,............e++0. 22 90 
Josiah Hovey, sundries...) . 0+. 04500 «shee eee 28 78 
N. A. Richardson, recording deed, .............4.. 1 00 
A. C. Morse & Co., 4 ton of coal,.......0++sseem 3 50 
A, Winn steaming liquors,.....»-+.+:0>+>s s,m 14 48 

$1,009 15 
LIBRARY. 
R.. T. Robinson, 1 bookcase,......:+e.st seen $ 80 00 
G. W. G. Williams, binding books,................ 13 85 
Dillingham & Thayer, paper,.........sescececucees 5 30 
L. J. Peirce, covering books. ......s.. +05 «smeueeee 10 00 
Ira L. Gove, repairing bookcase,.......+..eeseeees 3 10 
W. A. Hall, printing reports,....... 00.50.0055 33 00 
Crosby & Nichols, bill books,..........0+n0,e0eme 108 32 
Robert Crowford, labor and stock,..............-- 2 07 
F. H. Johnson, moving bookcase,.......-....2000+ 2 00 
Ty. Aa. SBSODGT, WOTK, sa '< s.s oo> es k bine 6 ae 4 50 
J. FE. Stotie, ingurance,s4..4 5. vss wens ban s Gane 5 69 
$217 83 
CEMETERY. 

KE. Sanderson, wheelbarrow,.........0.c0 05 ¢ceeweu $ 5 50 
Salem L: Ward, labor, &o,,..iss0s 0 pee 16 50 
Abel Houghton, I er 150 58 
A. D. Hunt, S.1 . umber tue tanen omy eee 3 00 


$175 58 
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Herapiialation, 
Cr. 
Amount of Taxes paid into the Treasury,..... $9,830 O01 
m: Temporary Loan and otherwise,.... 3,713 55 
$13,543 56 
Dr. 
Orders drawn by Selectmen,................ $7,306 78 
a 342 00 
ec occa se cist cece ee 786 26 
Note and Interest, Woburn Savings Bank,.... 506 25 
Payment in part of State Note,............ . 1,000 00 
EE 2,000 00 
fi ce ep see dae wes 88 50 
Interest on Standing Debt,................. 648 00 
Cash now in hands of Treasurer,............ 915 77 
$13,543 56 


All orders drawn upon the Treasurer are paid, and there are no out- 
standing bills. 
The present indebtedness of the town is as follows, viz: — 


Note due Lowell Savings Institution,......... $1,400 00 
“6 & State of Massachusetts,............ 6,300 00 
= ** State of Massachusetts,............ 1,600 00 


$9,300 00 


Comparing this amount with that of last year, it will be seen that the 
standing debt has been reduced fifteen hundred dollars. 


CHARLES KIMBALL, 
CEPHAS CHURCH, 
SAM’L M. RICE, 


Selectmen of Winchester. 


Wincuesrer, March 15, 1860. 
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REPORT. 


THE School Committee of the town of Winchester respect- 
fully submit their eleventh Annual Report. 


STATISTICS. 


The number of schools in town is nine, the same as men- 
tioned in previous Reports. 

The whole number of children in town between the ages of 
five and fifteen, May 1, 1860, was 420,—an increase of 
fifteen over the number reported last year. 

The highest number in actual attendance upon the schools 
any one term was 394. The lowest number, 364. Average 
attendance through the year, 318. This is 84 per cent. of 
the mean number reported as belonging to the schools. 
Taking the number of children in town between the ages of 
five and fifteen as the basis of calculation, as is done in the 
State Reports, the average attendance for the year is 76 per 
cent., —rather a low figure. It is a question worthy of con- 
sideration, whether a little attention and pains on the part of 
the parents would not secure an increased average attend- 
ance. It is worse than useless to appropriate money every 
year for the support of schools, and neglect to avail ourselves 
of the full benefit of the appropriation. Not less than six- 
teen per cent. of the money annually appropriated for 
schools is thus wasted; aside from the damage done to the 
schools, through the inconstant attendance of the pupils. 

The number of children under five years of age, whose 
names are found upon the Registers of the schools, is eight. 
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The number over fifteen who have attended school during 
the year, is forty. The former are not properly reckoned 
among the number of scholars, as they are allowed to attend 
only by sufferance. Five years is young enough for a child 
to be sent to a public school. It would be better, as a gen- 
eral rule, if they were not sent till seven, or even eight years 
ofage. There would then be time enough to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of learning, and the previous years 
could well be devoted:to physical culture and growth. 

The whole number of weeks taught in all the schools is 
324. The terms have been of uniform length, consisting of 
twelve weeks each. The summer vacation was ten weeks, 
the fall and spring vacations, three weeks each. A change is 
proposed in the length of terms the coming year, as will be 
seen farther on in the Report. 


: APPROPRIATIONS. 


The amount appropriated by vote of the town for school 
purposes at the last annual (March) meeting, was $3,500. 
Dividing this sum by 420, the number of children in town 
between the ages of five and fifteen, it gives us $8.33 as the 
sum appropriated for the education of each child. The 
amount received from the School Fund of the State, was 
$83.02. -Adding this sum to the $3,500 appropriated by the 
town, we have $3,583.02 as the whole amount available for 
the support of schools during the year. The actual cost of 
educating each child belonging to the schools, taking the 
average attendance for the year as the basis of calculation, is 
$11.26. Some unusual expenses were incurred in the way 
of repairs upon school houses,— work which had been de- 
ferred from year to year, till it could no longer be neglected. 

For reasons hereinafter mentioned, a larger appropriation 
will be requisite the coming year. The cost of maintaining 
the schools will be increased, and still further repairs upon 
school buildings are indispensably necessary. The Committee 


unite therefore in recommending an appropriation of $3,800 
for the support of schools in town the coming year. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


The wages of the teachers remain, for the most part, as 
announced in the last Annual Report. 

Mr. Emerson, of the High School, receives $900 a year. 

Miss Dodge’s salary, the past year, was $300. 

Mr. Rogers, of the Gifford School, received $40 a month 
for nine months’ service. The other teachers are paid $24 a 
month respectively, with the exception of the teacher in the 
Hill School, who receives $22. 

For the coming year a small saving will be made in the 
Gifford School, should a female teacher be employed in the 
place of Mr. Rogers, as is proposed. The Committee, how- 
ever, have felt obliged to increase the pay of the assistant 
teacher in the High School, not wishing to run any risk of 
losing her valuable services. The salary voted her is $40 a 
month, instead of $33.33, which she has heretofore received. 


We proceed to speak of the schools in detail, beginning 
with the Mystic. 
MYSTIC SCHOOL. 


eee ese rete secs sacs Miss Martha M. Hobbs. 

Number of scholars, Spring Term, 52 Average attendance,.. 39 
* as Fall Term, 56 a 6 .. 50 
“ “ Winter Term, 53 6 66 peeps to 

Average attendance during the year ...........-sseeee eee eeee 43* 


Miss Hobbs has done excellently well in this school during 
the year. It might, in fact, be set down as a model school. 
The room itself always has a peculiarly pleasant and attrac- 
tive appearance. The order in school is all that could be 
desired. The recitations are prompt, and evince thorough 


* Fractions have been discarded in making up the average attendance for the year. If 
the fraction is more than one half, the next higher number is taken ; less than one half, 
the next lower. 


preparation. The first class in this school is one of unusual 
promise. Among the writing-books exhibited at the last 
examination, that of Master Kerullff attracted particular no- 
tice from the Committee. It is to be hoped that Miss Hobbs 
will not be enticed away from this pleasant school, by the 
prospect of more pay in some other and more laborious sit- 
uation. 


HILL SCHOOL. 


TGRCDONE un ie 55 VPs RTH OE Ses ele SN Miss Ellen M. Andrews. 

Number of scholars, Spring Term.... 8 Average attendance.. 7 
emuee “ Fall Term ..... 10 - A: sae 8S 
ae * Winter Term... 10 “we . 8 
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Average attendance during the year. .........sseseesssenssceces 


This school labors under the same disadvantage as hereto- 
fore. It is quite too small. Miss Andrews has done all for 
it that any teacher could do; but it is a-pity that the school 
cannot be merged in some other, as for instance the Wyman. 
This would be a gain every way. It would be an advantage 
to the Wyman School, which has not, and is not at present 
likely to have, a full complement of pupils. It would also be 
much better for the pupils now in attendance upon the 
Hill School. This, aside from any considerations of the 
expense of sustaining two schools, where one is on every 
account to be preferred. As the Wyman School house is to 
be moved in the course of the year, it is not impossible that 
a location may be found, which will render such a union as 
that indicated above practicable. 


WYMAN SCHOOL. 


RNID sah x's x's wok 3s wate se Rea Miss Clara M. Wyman. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term .... 32 Average attendance... 24 
pert MTP Pall erases wets 25 . a os) Oe 
ay Sea Winter ‘Term. ..; 31 Re * : oe 


Average attendance during the year ............e000+ ses \ aes ge 


This was Miss Wyman’s first attempt at teaching, and 
taking all things into the account, she has met with a very 
creditable measure of success. If anything has been wanting, 
it is in the order maintained in school. It must be confessed, 
however, that the school appeared remarkably well on exam- 
ination. It was not a whit behind any other school in town 
of the same grade. Only in one thing did we notice a falling 
off. The classes in grammar did not appear as well as other 
classes in the school. They evidently had not been so thor- 
oughly drilled. The reading was excellent. Declamations 
and recitations of select pieces were remarkably well ren- 
dered. They have fine voices in this school, whether for read- 
ing or singing. We have gone thus into detail, and made 
these suggestions, hoping that Miss Wyman will yet be one 
of our best teachers, and will long be continued in this 
sc ‘ol. 


RUMFORD SCHOOL. 


eid a a's s&s 5 7 See eee Miss Caroline A. Hartwell. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term.... 36 Average attendance.. 31 
ft he _ idl LOL 4:62 ve 42 * He . 36 
vit ge «© Winter Term.... 33 a} a “4 ag 
Average attendance during the year..........-. Paes oh. Son es ee 32 


This school has been in the hands of Miss Hartwell during 
the year, and has much improved under her care. Miss H. 
seems to possess all the qualities requisite for a successful 
teacher. She has a fondness for the work, is patient and 
persevering in her efforts for the advancement of her pupils, 
makes no show of authority in her government, and yet 
keeps good order ; above all, she has that undefined and 
undefinable “tact”? for teaching, which is so rarely found, 
even among those who make teaching a profession. The 
Committee had serious thoughts of transferring Miss Hart- 
well to another situation, but upon the remonstrance of many 
in the Rumford division, she has been suffered to remain. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


ARENGE 5) so nts whist nren mais ash ebb Miss Delia M. Jewett. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term.... 36 Average attendance.. 33 
ih eng eR LR es © 2's" 41 - Ls ve) 3S 
Shade: « Winter Term.... 35 a # -./ 80 
Average attendance during the year...........0-ss0+00seesnes 32 


Miss Jewett deserves credit for the pains she has taken, 
and the effort she has put forth in this school during the year. 
She has labored indefatigably to promote the welfare of those 
committed to her charge, and though the present state of the 
school is not all that could be desired, we are not disposed 
to lay the fault wholly at the door of the teacher. Parents 
have not felt as much interest in the school as they ought, 
and, owing to circumstances beyond their control, it has 
been, the past year, rather neglected by the Committee. , We 
hope, in future, to exercise a more faithful oversight over this 
school, and secure for it all the advantages enjoyed by the 
other schools. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Miss Caroline A. Osborne, 
Teachers, Miss Anna M. Vose, 
Miss Mary E. Merriam. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term.... 44 Average attendance.. 36 


Py: “ Fall. Term...... 53 . “ > 42 
etl ee “Winter Term.... 46 : - oe AO 
Average attendance during the year...........e.sseeeeeeeeees 38 


This is the only school in which any change of teachers 
has been made during the year. Miss Osborne taught but 
two weeks of the Spring Term, and then was obliged to 
resign, in consequence of the death of her mother. The 
Committee accepted her resignation with regret. 

Miss Vose, who succeeded her, came highly recommended 
as an experienced and successful teacher, and in some respects 
made good the recommendation. She failed, however, to 


secure the affection of her pupils, and the good will of their 
parents. This was owing, seemingly, more to a want of 
interest in her school, than any deficiency in her general quali- 
fications as a teacher. We do not doubt, ina school to which 
she felt herself adapted, and in which she took pride, she 
would do well. 

Miss Merriam has been in the school one term only, and 
has made an excellent beginning. 

Complaint has been made of needless and malicious 
disturbance of this school, outside the building. We have 
only to say, the law is explicit on this point, and if the dis- 
turbance is continued, the offender will be dealt with severely. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


ee ee Miss Martha M. Hale. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term... 70 Average attendance.... 58 
e Se wa Derm’. ss.’ 65 ¥ 51 
“4 id Winter Term .. 57 if hi 45 
Average attendance during the year.......-.-sseeeeeee ee eeeees 51 


This school has been somewhat reduced in numbers, though 
it is still too large. It is quite too much to put upon any 
teacher, to instruct and manage so many small children. Miss 
Hale has been unwearied in her efforts, and some of her 
classes have made very commendable progress during the 
year. We would instance the higher classes in reading and 
mental arithmetic. Miss H. is deserving of commendation 
for the pains she has taken, and the measure of success she 
has achieved. 

Our respect for a Primary School teacher may be inferred 
from what follows in the Report. 
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GIFFORD SCHOOL. 


SUSE RON cs +404 5 xpi 0 rpctarste hs = ele ob _ Mr. Oliver P. Rogers. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term... 50 Average attendance.... 40 
ng - Fall Term ..... 52 = 3 44 
4 “ sS Winter Term... 49 " " 39 
Average attendance during the year.........+seee+ sercnecoess 41 


As will be observed, this school has been in the hands of a 
male teacher the entire year. The result has, in some re- 
spects, fully realized the expectations and wishes of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Rogers has maintained most excellent order, and 
his mode of teaching is very thorough. We have never seen 
classes appear better than some in this school upon examina- 
tion. The reading, however, was not good. It was much too 
rapid. Little regard was paid to points of punctuation, and 
none whatever to emphasis. For the patient and persistent 
drill of the recitation-room, we hardly know of Mr. Rogers’s 
superior. In some other things he is not so fortunate. On 
the whole, we regard his labors in the school as a success. It 
is questionable, however, whether it is worth while to think 
of maintaining a male teacher in this school. If a male 
teacher could be secured who would remain permanently in 
the school, for the compensation which the Committee are 
allowed to pay, it would be much preferable. But young men 
of talent are not willing to teach for any considerable length 
of time, at the rate of thirty or forty dollars a month. 
Teaching with them is a stepping-stone to something higher. 
The danger is, therefore, that the school would become 
demoralized through a constant succession of teachers. On 
the other hand, it is possible a female teacher might be found 
who would be equal to the management of the school, and 
could be induced to remain in it from year to year. The 
Committee are as yet undecided what course to pursue in 
reference to this school. They are determined, however, to 
secure a teacher, male or female, whose success shall not be 
problematical. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


GE Sr Thomas Emerson, A. M. 
ESS SS Miss Nancy P. Dodge. 
Number of scholars, Spring Term... 49 Average attendance.... 46 
“ i Fall Term..... 50 a 49 
sn . Winter Term .. 50 a ¥ 48 
Average attendance during the-year..............ccceeeesseees 48 


This school has pursued the even tenor of its way through 
the year, and much hard work has been done, both by the 
pupils and the teachers. We have nothing to add to what 
has been said in former Reports, in praise of those who are 
at the head of this school. They are admirably suited to 
their respective departments, and work most harmoniously 
together. Under their joint labors the school has obtained 
an enviable reputation, both at home and abroad. 

A class of eight graduated at the close of the First Term, 
having completed the prescribed course of studies. Two of 
these were in the Classical, the others in the English depart- 
ment. The names of the graduates are as follows :— 


In the Classical Depariment. 


Edward D. Chaloner. 
Charles E. Sanborn. 


In the English Department. 


Henry A. Emerson, Abbie E. Buxton, 
Nathan D. Jaquith, Abbie F. Johnson, 
William E. Skillings, Eliza T. Richardson. 


Diplomas were awarded to these at the close of the Hxhibi- 
tion, which took place June 15. It is worthy of mention in 
this connection, that Master H. D. Chaloner, who is now a 
member of the Freshman Class at Cambridge, during his 
whole connection with the High School—a period of three 
years and one term—was never once absent or tardy. Master 
William E. Skillings and Miss Abbie F. Johnson, though 
numbered with the graduates, are still connected with the 
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school; the former having entered the Classical Department, 
with a view to fitting for college, and the latter having 
joined the Greek class, going on still with her French and 
higher English studies. 

A new class of sixteen was admitted to the High School 
upon examination. These were found not so well qualified as 
could have been desired. The Committee were again pain- 
fully reminded of what they regard as the grand defect of our 
present school system of instruction; a want of thoroughness 
in the elementary branches. We shall have more to say on 
this head before we have done with the Report. 

There will be but one examination of candidates for the 
High School the present year. This will be on the Saturday 
following the Spring Examinations. Persons not appearing 
then, except in cases of sickness, will not be examined until 
the next year. 

A few words in this place as to the course pursued by the 
Committee, in reference to the admission of candidates to the 
High School. The examination to which these are subjected 
is by printed questions. The Committee are aware that 
there are objections to this method. Injustice is in some 
cases unquestionably done. Applicants are sometimes re- 
jected who ought perhaps to have been admitted. Others are 
admitted who ought properly to have been rejected, though 
we are persuaded these cases are extremely rare. The plan 
has been adopted as the best practicable. The difficulty is to 
discriminate. When thirty or more scholars apply for admis- 
sion every year, and but half the number can be received, 
some rule must be adopted. No fairer test can be applied 
than an examination; and to avoid all partiality, printed 
questions are used (the same questions being put into the 
hands of each one of the candidates); to which they are 
required to give written answers. They are allowed all the 
time they desire; no communication of course being per- 
mitted while the examination is going on. Favoritism is out 
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of the question, inasmuch as the candidates are not known to 
the Committee by their names, but only by numbers, drawn 
by lot on entering the room. The Committee announce at 
the close of the examination what papers have come up to the 
standard required, designating them by the number affixed, 
and the individuals themselves know who are received or 
rejected. 

There exists, we may be allowed to say, a disposition to 
crowd children into the High School at quite too early an 
age. They are not mature enough to bear the burden of 
labor that comes upon them in connection with this school. 
The result is, they either break down in health, or fall behind 
in their studies, and have to be dropped at the end of the 
year into the next lower class. No less than seven who 
entered the High School now nearly two years ago, are still 
found in the fourth class, with those admitted last summer. 
Others have been dropped from the more advanced classes. 
This is an injury to the pupils themselves, and also to the 
school. It would be better, if all such were kept out till 
they are prepared to go on regularly with the classes to 
which they belong. 

It is not strange, considering what the High School is, that 
parents should be anxious to have their children enjoy as 
early as practicable its advantages. But a more thorough 
preparation would in no instance prove adetriment. Besides, 
it is questionable whether the Town can really afford to pay 
$1,200 and more a year, for teaching the common branches, 
such as Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography, which could be 
equally well taught in a Grammar School, at an expense of 
less than $300 a year. Beiter that the standard of the High 
School should be raised, and children not allowed to enter till 
they are at least twelve, if not fourteen, years of age. 

Before leaving the High School, we wish to notice the 
remarkably high average attendance during the year. Itisa 
little rising of 96 per cent. This speaks well for the half-day 
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system, so far as the health of the pupils is concerned. In 
the Spring Term there were twenty-five who were neither 
absent nor tardy. In the Fall Term, there were twenty-one ; 
and in the Winter Term, twenty-four. These facts are re- 
garded as significant and deserving of mention. They are 
creditable alike to teachers and pupils. 

We subjoin the usual tabular statement, embracing, for the 
most part, the statistics of the schools, for the purpose of 
comparison and reference. 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


Complaint has been made, in some instances, of the length 
of the vacations. The terms consisted of twelve weeks 
each, during the last year. This left sixteen weeks for 
vacations, — ten in summer, and three at the close of the 
fall and winter terms, respectively. We are decidedly in 
favor of short terms, and close application while the schools 
are in session. Two weeks, however, might be added to the 
whole number taught during the year, without detriment to 
the ‘schools or the scholars. This will increase the expense 
of maintaining the schools by not less that $100, and is one 
reason why an increased appropriation is asked for. In 
respect to the High School, no such complaint has been made, 
and it is felt by the Committee, that with the amount of 
study required in that school, twelve weeks is as long as the 
term should be. No change, therefore, will be made in the © 
length of terms in the High School. 

It is difficult to divide the year into equal terms, so as to 
avoid the holidays, and bring the long vacation where it 
should properly come,—#in the months of July and August. 
The following programme, therefore, has been arranged by the 
Committee for the ensuing year (to apply to all the schools, 
with the exception of the High School). 

The Spring Term will commence March 25, and continue 
fourteen weeks, closing June 29; to be followed by a vacation 
of nine weeks. 

The Fall Term will commence Sept. 2, and continue 
twelve weeks, closing Nov. 23; to be followed by a vacation 
of two weeks. 

The Winter Term will commence Dec. 9, and continue 
twelve weeks, closing March 1, 1862. 

The High School will commence each term with the other — 
schools, and continue in session twelve weeks. 
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APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


This is one of the most difficult and delicate tasks which 
devolve upon the Committee. Applications are so numerous, 
and the applicants oftentimes so persistent, the Committee 
hardly know whom to appoint when a vacancy occurs. Facili- 
ties for education have increased so much of late, that the num- 
ber of persons competent, or who think themselves competent 
to teach in our public schools, has been multiplied indefinitely. 
As has been remarked in former Reports, the rule of the 
Committee is to continue each teacher in office, so long as the 
interests of the school to which he has been appointed, seem to 
require. Changes are sometimes necessary, even when no 
specific ground of complaint exists against a teacher. It is 
desirable always that a teacher should have the confidence and 
co-operation of parents and guardians; and a failure to secure 
these on the part of the teacher, whatever may be his or her 
qualifications, in the judgment of the Committee, would, in 
some cases, render a change expedient. The rule has been 
adopted, in most of the neighboring cities and towns, in the 
appointment of teachers, to give the preference to applicants 
from their own town. This debars the graduates of our High 
School, and others among us who wish to teach, from obtain- 
ing situations. They have no opportunity to begin, and so to 
obtain the experience which is required and insisted upon as 
a condition of appointment to the more difficult, and at the 
‘same time more desirable schools. We are compelled, there- 
fore, in justice to our own citizens, to adopt substantially the 
same rule. And while we would not be governed rigidly by 
it, seeking always the best talent anywhere to be obtained, 
we would have it understood that, other things being equal, 
we shall in future prefer, first, the graduates of our own High 
School, and then, secondly, such other applicants as belong 
in town. This may, perhaps, serve as a stimulus to some to 
continue in the High School and complete the regular course. | 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 


As has been already implied, some considerable expense 
has been incurred during the year, in repairs upon school- 
houses. This was unavoidable. These repairs were made 
mostly upon the inside of the buildings, and consisted of 
painting, plastering, whitewashing, &c. There is still need: 
that much more should be expended in this way. Many of 
the school houses also need painting badly, upon the outside. 
The fences are broken down, and should be replaced. In 
some instances, as in the Washington School, the front fence 
is entirely gone. This gives to the buildings an unsightly 
and dilapidated appearance, which is a reproach to the town. 

After the repairs made in the summer, the Committee pre- 
pared a list of Rules, which they caused to be printed and 
hung up conspicuously in each school-room, with a view to 
prevent, in future, all needless destruction or damage of the 
property of the town. They are here introduced for the ben- 
efit of parents and guardians. 


RULES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN WINCHESTER. 


It is forbidden to injure or deface the paint or coloring of the walls of 
the school-rooms ; 

To run or walk over the desks or seats ; 

To mutilate, deface, or destroy any furniture, books, or other articles 
belonging to the schools ; 

To throw stones at the buildings or fences ; 

To injure the pumps or grounds of the inclosure ; 

Or in any other way to deface or damage the buildings or Biv pig 
within or without ; 

And any iia: so doing will be required to have the same repaired, 
replaced, or cause to be done whatever is necessary to make good the loss 
or damage occasioned by them, at the expense of their parents or guard- 
lans. : 

The teachers are required to note, and report to the School Committee, 
any violation of the above Rules. 


October, 1860. Per Orper or tHE Scuoot CoMMITTEER. 
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It is the intention of the Committee to enforce rigidly 
these Rules. 

Something ought to be said, in this connection, in regard 
to the Gifford and Primary school house. The location is 
certainly an unfortunate one. It is on one of the principal 
thoroughfares, with land rising above it on every side but one 
(making the ground around it wet and muddy in the spring, 
and frequently at other seasons through the year), and with- 
out sufficient space inclosed to afford the children a suitable 
playground; thus obliging them to play in the public street, 
at the hazard of their own lives and limbs, and the annoyance 
of persons passing through the street. One of two things 
ought certainly to be done. Hither additional land should 
be purchased —the whole to be inclosed with a high and 
substantial fence, and the children confined within it at recess, 
and before and after school —or a larger lot of land should 
be secured, away from the public street, and the building 
removed and placed uponit. We have no interest in this 
matter, aside from the safety and health of the scholars, and 
the general welfare of the schools. 

The Wyman School house will have to be removed in the 
course of the present year. The land on which it stands 
was leased, and not purchased. ‘The lease has expired, and ~ 
the Selectmen have been notified that the land is wanted for 
other purposes. In selecting a new site, many things should 
be taken into account. The spot selected should be central, 
and a little elevated if possible, retired, with sufficient room 
for outbuildings, playground, &c. The Wyman division, as 
originally mapped out, extends from the West Cambridge 
to the Woburn line. The geographical centre is this side of 
where the school house now stands, — somewhere on the line 
of the Western Avenue, so called, extending from the Ceme- 
tery Road to West Side. The bulk of population, at pres- 
ent, is at the Woburn end, but the prospective increase is 
at the other,—toward West Cambridge. Several fine resi- 
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dences have been erected recently, in that part of the town. 
If, now, the Wyman School house were moved somewhere 
near the junction of Mystic and High streets, a little way up 
the hill, it might be made to accommodate all the children in 
the Wyman and Hill divisions, in both which there is barely 
a sufficient number to constitute one good school. The Hill 
School could then be closed till such time as it was really 
needed, and the sum of $250 or more be annually saved to the 
town. The greatest distance which any child would then have 
to walk, would be but little more than a mile, and there are 
few who would have anything like this distance. The improve- 
ment in the school would compensate for any additional walk 
that might be necessary on the part of children from families 
in remote sections of the two united divisions. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The time has come, also, we think, for something to be said 
and done in respect to a new High School house. It is uni- 
versally conceded, we believe, that the building occupied by 
the school at the present time is no way suitable. It is badly 
located for a school of this character, inconvenient, poorly 
ventilated, with no pleasant and attractive “ surroundings,’ 
such as ought to be connected with the building in which our 
choicest sons and daughters pursue a four years’ course 
of study. It is quite generally conceded also, that a new 
High School house must sooner or later be built. The only 
question is, has the time come? We believe that it has. 
The school is now the pride and boast of the town. All of 
our citizens feel an interest in it. They hope that their 
children and their children’s children will be educated in it. 
Why, then, should we not have a High School house in keep- 
ing with the school? ‘The time is, in some respects, favorable 
for building. Lumber and labor are exceedingly low, and 
land could be purchased as cheaply now, certainly, as at any 
future time. What is wanted, is not an expensive building. 
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A substantial, spacious edifice, large enough for the present 
and prospective demands of the school, neat and tasteful in 
its design, with a small plat of ground and a growth of trees; 
—all could be procured at an expense of less than half the 
annual income of some of our more wealthy citizens. Such a 
structure, so finished and furnished, would itself have an edu- 
cational influence upon all who should hereafter study within 
it. We wish that some of our public-spirited citizens could 
be persuaded to give one, two, or three thousand dollars, on 
condition, perhaps, that the town would appropriate as much 
more, for the erection of such a building ;— securing thus to 
themselves an enviable immortality (as the school would 
thenceforth be associated with, and perhaps bear their name), 
and at the same time exerting an influence for good down to 
the latest period of time. Where the new school house 
should be located —for we take it for granted there will be 
such an edifice sooner or later,—will be a question for the town 
to determine. We have in mind, however, a lot of land which 
could be purchased for a reasonable price, within one hun- 
dred yards of the geographical centre of the town, elevated, 
covered at the present time with a young growth of trees, 
convenient of access both in front and rear, — possessing, in 
a word, every requisite for the purpose in view. We cannot 
but hope to see a building such as has been described placed 
upon it. It would not exceed the measure of our faith if the 
edifice in question should be erected the-present season. All 
that is wanted is willing hearts and liberal hands. Could 
money be more judiciously expended by the town? We do 
not wish to be behind any of our neighbors. ‘They have none 
of them a High School superior to our own, but there is none 
of them, that has not a better High School house. Let it not 
be thought unseemly, that we thus seek to provoke our citizens 
to love and good works. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


It has been difficult, if not impossible, for the members of 
the School Board, during the past year, to give that personal 
attention to the schools which their best interests require. 
The Committee have all of them business and cares of their 
own, quite as much of the one, and as many of the other, as 
they are equal to. They have at heart, however, the welfare 
of their own children, and of the children of the town, and 
have been willing to sacrifice something of personal ease and 
comfort, —to bear some measure of opprobrium, for the pro- 
motion of this worthy object. No charge is made by them 
for services rendered in the general management of the 
schools. They do all it is in their power to do, do it cheer- 
fully and gratuitously. There is a question, however, whether 
the good of our schools does not imperatively demand a more 
constant and faithful oversight. Two plans have been sug- 
gested. One is that the Committee should be paid for their 
services. This would not, in our judgment, meet the diffi- 
culty; the sum allowed by law for visiting schools is too 
insignificant to serve as an inducement for such persons as 
are usually chosen upon the Committee, to devote their time 
to this work. 

Another plan has been suggested, which is this:— that 
the Committee should designate somé one of their own num- 
ber, more at leisure, who has had experience in the manage- 
ment of schools, whose duty it should be to visit each school 
in town, as often at least as once a month, to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its wants and condition, to advise 
and assist the teacher, and report from time to time to the 
General Committee ; — the Superintendent being paid for his 
services simply at the rate established by law,—viz: one 
dollar and a half aday; the other members of the Com- 
mittee to visit the schools from time to time as they can 
make it convenient, to attend and conduct the several exam- 
inations, and have the entire management and control of all 
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the schools as now;— they to serve without compensation. 
To this plan we see no possible objection, and think the adop- 
tion of it would have a most salutary influence upon our 
schools. » 

There still remains one topic we wish to present, though 
we have already far exceeded the limits we designed to ob- 
serve in the writing of this Report, and that is 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This is the one thing wanting in our present system. We 
have no proper Grammar School. The Gifford School does 
not answer to this. It is little better than an upper Primary. 
What is needed is a school into which all the advanced pupils 
in our present mixed schools might be gathered, and where 
they might be thoroughly trained for admission to the High 
School. This would obviate one difficulty, to which allusion 
. has already been made, the crowding of children at too early 
an age into the High School. It would also reduce the num- 
ber of classes in the mixed schools,—a great evil under which 
they now labor. Sometimes there is but one advanced scholar 
in such school; seldom is there more than two or three, and 
yet nearly one half of the teacher’s time must be given to 
them, to the neglect of the younger pupils, who are simply 
called upon to read and spell perhaps once a day, and com- 
pelled to do nothing the rest of the time but to “ sit still and 
fold their hands.” Nowif all these scholars could be brought 
under a suitable teacher, into one school in the centre of the 
town, it is obvious that a great saving would be made. Such 
a plan the Committee have had in contemplation during the 
past year. The only thing in the way is the want of an ad- 
ditional school-room (as it would then soon be necessary to 
divide the Primary School in the Centre division)—a want 
that would be supplied by the building of the new High School 
house referred to above. 

A three years’ course of study could then be mapped out 
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for children in the Grammar School, and a permanent teacher 
secured. Such a course is printed below, having been care- 
fully prepared by Mr. Oliver P. Rogers, whose experience in 
teaching and familiarity with the text-books in use have en- 
abled him to apportion the time and labor to. be performed 
very accurately. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Must have a thorough knowledge of the first Five Sections of Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic, and of Cornell’s Primary Geography ; be able to read 
promptly in Sargent’s Third Reader, and to spell any word as far as the 67th 
page of Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


FIRST YEAR. 
First Term. 
Spelling—W orcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book to the 77th page. 
Reading.—Sargent’s Third Reader to the 91st page. 
Writing—Payson & Dunton’s System of Penmanship, No. 1. 
Arithmetic.—Colburn’s Mental, to the 77th page; Greenleaf’s’ Common 
School, to Simple Division. 
Grammar.—Tower’s Elements, to the 47th page. 
Geography.—Cornell’s Intermediate, to Lesson 14. 


Second Term. 

Spelling.—To 88th page. 

Reading.—To 151st page. 

Writing.—No. 2. 

Arithmetic—Colburn’s, to Section 8th; Greenleaf’s, to United States 
Money. 

Grammar.—Tower’s Elements, to 83d page. 

Geography.—To Lesson 24. 


Third Term. 
Spelling.—To 98th page. 
Reading.—Finish the Third Reader. 
Writing —No. 2. 
Arithmetic.—Colburn’s, to Section 10th; Greenleaf’s to Avoirdupois 
Weight in Reduction. 
Grammar.—Finish Tower’s Elements. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


First Term. 

Spelling.—To 107th page. 

Reading.—Sargent’s Fourth Reader, to 125th page. 

Writing. No. 8. 

Arithmetic—Colburn’s, to “ C ” in Section 11th; Greenleaf’s, to Subtrac- 
tion of Compound Numbers. 

Grammar.—Tower’s Common School, to 34th page. 

Geography.—To Delaware (page 38). 


Second Term. 
Spelling.—To 116th page. 
Reading.—To 173d page. 
Writing.—No. 4. 
Arithmetic.—Colburn’s, to Section 13th; Greenleaf’s, to Fractions. 
Grammar.—To 57th page. 
Geography—tTo “ Territories.” 


Third Term. 
Spelling.—To page 129. 
Reading.—To 221st page. 
Writing.—No. 5. 
Arithmetic—Colburn’s, to Section 14th; Greenleaf’s, to 69th page. 
Grammar.—To 80th page. 
Geography.—To Europe. 


THIRD YEAR. 


First Term. 

Spelling.—To 148th page. 

Reading.—To 269th page. 

Writing.—No. 6. 

Arithmetic—Colburn’s, to the 100th Example (page 131) ; Greenleaf ’s, 
to Percentage. 

Grammar.—To 103d page. 

Geography.—To Lesson 78th. 


Second Term. 

Spelling —Finish the Book. 
Reading.—Finish the Fourth Reader. 
Writing.—No. 8. 
Arithmetic.—Finish Colburn’s ; Greenleaf’s, to Partial Payments. 
Grammar.—To Syntax. 
Geography.—F nish the Book. 

4 
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Third Term. 
Spelling.—Review the Book. 
Reading.—Review the Fourth Reader. 

Writing—General Exercises. 

Arithmetic—Review Colburn’s, and Greenleaf’s to Partial Payments. 
Grammar.—Review to Syntax. 

Geography—Review the Book. 


Respectfully submitted to the School Committee, 


OLIVER P. ROGERS. 


This course of study has not been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, but is here introduced to serve as a guide, should this 
plan of the Committee be carried into operation. Another 
advantage of this change would be that the first class in the 
Grammar School could be regularly transferred from year to 
year to the High School; thus avoiding the trouble and ex- 
pense of a special examination. 


We cannot close this Report without referring again to the 
subject alluded to in our last annual Report, but which we 
had not then time nor space to discuss at length ; — the impor- 
tance of a more thorough training im the elementary branches. 
By these we mean what have been facetiously designated as 
“the three R’s ’”—“ Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic,” adding 
to the list, perhaps, English Grammar and Geography. It is 
astonishing to find how little scholars really know, after hay- 
ing been for years in the public schools. Parents overesti- 
mate the attainments of their children. The promising boy, 
who glories in having been twice or thrice through the arith- 
metic, cannot tell, it may be, how many feet there are in 
a given pile of wood, or how to compute the interest on a 
note. It is one thing to know, and another thing to apply our 
knowledge. It is one thing to work by rules, and another and 
very different thing to work from the understanding of princi- 
ples. And here is the great deficiency. Children are, as it 
were, taken up and carried over the elementary branches. 
They are not taught to think, to reason and compare, only to 
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remember. They do not get hold of first principles; are not 
called upon to exercise, and so to develop, their own minds. 
They are not “drawn out,’ which is the true meaning of the 
word educate. The result is, when any practical test is ap- 
plied to them, such as an honest and thorough examination, 
they almost invariably fail. 

If it were not for mortifying the feelings of parents, who 
are, properly enough, exceedingly sensitive on this point, we 
would like to give some specimens of the gross blunders made 
by children, in some instances, at least, old enough to 
know and to do better, in the papers submitted to the Com- 
mittee at the Annual Examination of candidates for the High 
School. Indeed, we would like and did at first intend to 
print some of these papers verbatim et literatim in the pres- 
ent Report. We would like to have given also, in some cases, 
a fac simile of the handwriting. The deficiencies of our 
present system of school instruction might thus, perhaps, be 
brought home to the minds and hearts of parents as could 
be done in no other way. We have often wished the papers 
referred to, might be submitted to the fathers and mothers of 
the children by whom they were prepared, and then the ques- 
tion left for them to decide, whether their children should or 
should not be admitted to the High School. We are inclined 
to think that such a plan would reduce, rather than increase, 
the number who are annually admitted. Parents would then 
see that their children are not really prepared to enter upon 
the advanced and extended course of study which is there 
pursued; that it would be better for them to remain still 
longer in the Grammar Schools. Who would believe that out 
of twenty or more applicants, for instance, sixteen questions 
being given out in grammar, arithmetic, and geography re- 
spectively, — questions taken from the text-books in actual 
use, and but ten of these questions required to be answered 
correctly— only one should be found to have been admitted ? 
Who would believe that out of thirty not very difficult words 
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given out for spelling, twenty, and even twenty-four should be 
misspelled? What do parents think of the different methods 
of spelling the following words :— : 


Aggrandize —Agrandize —Argradise—Argrandies—Argrandise—Agran- 
dise—Agegrandise—Agrandis. Arithmetic—Arithmitic—Arithmetk. 

Barbecue—Barbicue —Barbacue—Barbique —Bareque. Biseuit—Buis- 
quit—Bisket—Biscute—Biscit. Bureau—Burough—Beauro—Beaurow— 
Bauerow. 

Difficult—Dificult—Diffacult. 

Engineer—Enginer—Enginier—Engenre—Engeneer. 

Inflammatory—Inflamitory—Inflamatory—Imflantory—Inflaitory. (Not 
spelled right on a single paper.) — _Isthmus—Istmus—Ismusth—Ismus—Isth- 
mas—Ismes. 

Neuter—Neauter—Newter—Nuetre—Nutre—Nuter—Neautre. 

Sepulchre—Sepulcar—Sepulchur— Sepulcre—Scepulea—Sepuleur—Sep- 
ulker. 

Victuals— Vittles— Vitules— Vituals— Victals. 


We have made this expose not in any unkindness, but sim- 
ply for the purpose of opening the eyes of parents to the 
prime evil of our school system. The papers in question, we 
presume, would compare favorably with similar papers, pre- 
pared by children of the same age in other places. The evil 
in question is not confined to Winchester. It is wide-spread. 
It extends all over New England, the birthplace of free 
schools. Children are not started right. They are suffered 
to advance, if not actually pushed on, too rapidly. The les- 
sons they are taught should be repeated by them over and 
over again. Let them master the elements. Life is long 
enough to get a knowledge of all that is worth knowing. 
There is no need of haste. Ifa child can read at eight years 
of age, and say the multiplication table at ten, it is early 
enough. And yet we have scholars who apply for admission 
to our High School at this tender age. The writer of this 
has sometimes wished it had been his lot in life to teach a 
Primary School. In one view, it is the most important sta- 
tion a person could be called to fill. We were struck in 
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reading not long since the life of the late Chief Justice Par- 
sons, with a passage in which this idea is most clearly brought 
out and beautifully expressed. “The carliest years of a man’s 
life,” he says, “color, if they do not determine, his whole 
career and his eternal destiny. And the character and fate 
of a nation depend upon the education of its children. We 
are so much nearer to a recognition of this truth, both in 
theory and in practice, than any other nation ever was or now 
is, that possibly some future generation may intrust the care 
of its children to its best and wisest men; and its most 
learned men may think they put on the crown of their schol- 
arship when they give to childhood the choicest fruit of all 
their genius and all their labor.” 

And certainly it would be “a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away,” to train even one young immortal for the skies. 
We say, then, to parents, watch “the beginnings.” See that 
your children set out right in the endless career of knowledge. 
Do not hurry them. It was the tortoise, and not the hare, 
that won the race in the fable. “ Festina lente’””—make haste 
slowly—is a good maxim, more especially in Primary School 
education. Be patient. Do not expect or wish your children 
to be prodigics of learning in their infancy. “Art is long.” 
Flowers that are forced into bloom soon wither. Give the 
young a fair start into life pAysically. Let them have sound 
bodies in which their sound minds may dwell. Then will the 
rising generation far excel, not in constitutional vigor simply, 
but in intellectual attainment, any that have gone before, and 
the glory of our land will be preserved and perpetuated in 
all coming time. 

R. T. ROBINSON, 

Ss. T. SANBORN, 

A. B. COFFIN. 
JAMES RUSSELL, 
JHARLES GODDARD, 
i. A. WADLEIGH. 


APPENDIX. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First Term.—Arithmetic, English Grammar and Analysis, Liber Primus. 


Second Term.—Arithmetic, English Grammar and Analysis, Liber Primus. 
Third Term.—Arithmetic, English Grammar and Analysis, Liber Primus. 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term.—Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Cesar. 
Second Term.— Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Cesar. 
Third Term.—Algebra, History of the United States, Cesar. 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term.—Geometry, History of the United States, Cicero. 
Second Term.— Geometry, Rhetoric, Cicero. 
Third Term.— Geometry, Rhetoric, Virgil. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
First Term.—Modern History, Virgil, French. 
Second Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, Virgil, French. 
Third Term.—Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, French. 
Friday of each week is devoted to General Exercises in Geography, Arith- 
metic, and Grammar. Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Composition through 
the course. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST YEAR. 


First Term.—Liber Primus, Arithmetic, Grammar and Analysis. 
Second Term.—Liber Primus, Arithmetic, Grammar and Analysis. 
Third Term.— Liber Primus, Arithmetic, Grammar and Analysis. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
First Term.— Cesar, Greek Lessons, Algebra. 
Second Term.—Cwsar, Greek Lessons, Algebra. 
Third Term.—Cicero, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Ancient History. 
THIRD YEAR. 
First Term.—Cicero, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Geometry. 
Second Term.—Cicero, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Geometry. 
Third Term— Virgil, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Geometry. 
FOURTH YEAR. 


First Term.—Virgil, Homer’s Iliad. 

Second Term.—Virgil, Homer’s Iliad. 

Third Term.—Review of the whole course. 

Exercises in writing Latin and Greek through the course. General exer- 
cises the same as in the English Department. 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE TOWN /& 
LIBRARY. ) 


At the annual meeting of the town, March 26th, 1860, the 
sum of $200 was appropriated for the support of the Library. 
The amount received as fines during the year was $8.50, making 
the whole amount at the disposal of the Trustees, $208.50. 
Of this sum $198.83 has been expended as follows :— 


Salary of Librarian for the as ending he Ist, 


1860 . . . $20 00 
Labor for the year Biaing April Ist 1860 - 2 75 
Printing. “~.. « “ . 4 00 
Binding books ~ - : - - - : 1 75 
Printing - - : : - - . 4 50 
Book-cases - . - . - - 22 00 
Books - - . - . - 112.06 
Insurance - - . . - - 5 69 
Stationery, &c. - . - - - - 1 09 
Salary of Librarian for the year ending April Ist, 

1861 : . : - : . : 25 00 


$198 83 
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The number of persons who have signed the By-laws during 
the year is 84; the whole number that have signed sinee the 
Library was established is 468. The whole number of books 
taken from the Library during the year is 3,600, an average of 
75 per week. There has been but one book lost during the 
year; the one that was missing at the close of last year has 
been returned. It is deserving of particular notice that the 
Library, containing upwards of a thousand volumes, has been 
circulated in all parts of the town for two years with the loss 
of only a single volume; indeed, it is almost unprecedented in 
the history of libraries, and reflects much credit upon the 
librarians and the public generally. 

The Library is now in good condition, containing 1,155 vol- 
umes, being an increase of 67 volumes during the year. It 
has also been supplied with the following periodicals: 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Littell’s Living Age, North American 
Review, Atlantic Monthly, and Harpers’ Magazine. 

The Trustees, finding the appropriation of last year suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of the Library, recommend that the 
sum of $200 be appropriated for its maintenance and increase 
the ensuing year. 

R. T. ROBINSON, 
A. D. WELD, 
THOMAS EMERSON. | 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TOWN OF WINCHESTER, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING MARCH 15, 1861. 


Appropriations, 


ES ee 
I 


Hishuraements, 
SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


Thomas Emerson, High School............ 
Nancy P. Dodge, * eres ir: 
memowers. Gilford’ “*" :.:........ 
Martha M. Hobbs, Mystic ‘“* ........... 
Caroline A. Hartwell, Rumford ‘‘ ........... 
Caroline A. Osborne, Adams ‘“‘ ........... 
Anna M. Vose, iy Per id data: ola apace 
M. E. Merriam, Bh gaes aise Sas eee 
Delia M. Jewett, Washington “ ........... 
Clara M. Wyman, Wyman “ ..........-. 
Meares, tific, Primary ‘*° .......0e0- 
Ellen M. Andrews, Hill Ae ee ee 


5 


$3,500 00 
83 02 
1,500 00 
3,500 00 
200 00 


. 800 00 


$9,238 02 


$3,054 00 
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SCHOOL INCIDENTALS. 


Albert J. Lane, repairs on desk at Rumford 
BOHOL. Cie tho yin sina ik RES + 010. atpre ere 
Joanna Buckley, cleaning school houses...... . 
J. L. Ross, furniture for Mystic School house 
J. L. Ross, ink wells for Washington School ... 
M. C. Warren, hardware for oe ‘: 
J. H. Hutchinson, wood for Hill vg 
James Russell, repairing Rumford School house 
Stacy & Richardson, printing blank notices and 
certificates... 
Stacy & hidden antl Question ea ie 
QTAMMENT Five. cee p ys b 58S REE ole 
Joseph Hunnewell, sawing wood, ee PEs yk 
Joseph Hunnewell, cleaning Wyman -and Hill 


School bowses’ << .cs0 ‘sc ceeebas svneE 


John Hogan, care of Washington School house, 


J. A. Coolidge, sundries...+.....08s.0555 +46 


Mrs. Conner, cleaning school houses..:....: 5. 


Mary Reed, rent of land for Wyman School 
house, tWO years... ...c. cence > sony wee 
Alvin G. Taylor, care of High School house. ... 
KE. A. Wadleigh, sundries for Mystic School... . 
Lemuel B. Spaulding, care of  *‘ ** house 
George Breeden, care of Wyman School house 
Mrs. Cannon, cleaning Washington ‘“ - 
William F. Rand, care of Gifford and Primary 
School TAMING 6h ssn hho oan cee wee 
William W. Lowe, glazing, Adams School house 
M. H. Fitzgerald, cleaning and care of Adams 
Bohdol homs@.gnsi sci ves neep a0 pees 
M. M. Tidd, lithographing diplomas for High 
BODOOL sire wi wet dw viemer Witenes 
Spear & Sawyer, filling up diplomas. . 
Joseph McConville, painting and Sitio High, 
Gifford, and Mystic School houses........ 
Edward Johnson, care of Rumford School house 


Amount carried forward, 


47 69 
2 24g 
$325 67 
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Amount brought forward, 
K. W. Badger, cloth for curtains for High School 
EE Lg vss kes css wesc 
George Allen, sundries .. mite 
Jonas Woods, repairs on schdsl ase ; 
I’. H. Johnson, horse hire for School ee 
Baldwin & Emerson, well stone for Gifford 


ES ee 
Hosea Dunbar, repairing school houses......... 
K. Sanderson, sundries for schools............ 
Theodore Symmes, repairs on Mystic School house 
Catherine O’Neil, cleaning Mystic School house 
Morse & Co. for coal .......5 ice. e cece ee. 
Caleb Richardson, water for Rumford School.. .. 
Asa Locke, use of Hall for High School Exhibi- 


Asa Fletcher, repairing and removing fence at 
Gifford School house. ...............4.. 
H. K. Stanton, sundries.................... 
A. Winn, freight on sundries................ 
Isaiah Reed, Jr., wood for schools............ 
Daniel W. Andrews, care of Hill School. ...... 
Martha J. Spaulding, ‘‘ Mystic ‘“ 
Winslow Pierce, ‘¢. Wyman =‘ 
Timothy Carroll, “*. Adams ‘“ 
Peter McNally, iron work for school houses, 1859 
George G. Stratton, care of Rumford School house 
Mrs. Carroll, cleaning Adams Ps e 
Albert Blaisdell, repairing clock at Gifford School 
A. A. Wetherbee, care Washington School house 
H. A. Pierce, “Wyman . " 
Halgreen & Warren, ink wells. . re 
Quimby & Guilford, broom for Mystic ehMee 
Julia Neal, cleaning Rumford School house. . 
Joseph McConville, glazing ee 
Joseph W. Ripley, binding books............ 
Josiah Hovey, sundries............--+e eee 


“e “e 


fond. 
i) 


=P eB DO Oe DY DO HS WH or 
pa 
= 


953 82 
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HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES. 


F. H. Johnson, as Surveyor on Highways..... 
hi ba: . viel 2 0 4:). rage 
L. R. Symmes, repairing - 


F. EK. Foster & Co. lumber for ‘* 1859-60 


TOWN OFFICERS. 
A. D. Weld, Selectman and Overseer of Poor 


OD Hiciwayes \'-....:.; pint. ste->-e etnias 
S. T. Sanborn, Selectman and Overseer of Poor 

QDd DCH WAYR 3 <i «i's sp > .},0 alo eas eee 
Wallace Whitney, Selectman and Overseer of 

Poor and Highways . >... »:«\« «.«'9is, ste ai 
Cyrus Dancroit; ASeCa80r. . + > s =a2 5,555 hae 
Horatio Symmes, Fs gy: wtotat er 
Dlareball Wymang, © “* -. ~ » sie »sacn eye ie nie 
Gardner Symmes, ‘‘ Assistant........... 
Luther Richardson, ‘‘ Mes Te kk nL 
S. H. Cutter, i tf | 4 tn eee 
Samuel W. Twombly,‘ oF tga tale tan 
Samuel W. Twombly, horse and carriage for As- 

BORAGE = wth > Paes nari» ylvintln ake ante east 


S. M. Rice, services as Clerk for Assessors... . 
F. H. Johnson, horse and carriage for ‘‘ 


Seth Johnson, Jr., Police officer............. 
¥. H. Johnson, “ ae eee 
Josiah Hovey, Glark si /sietcteetg Gath aie abies 


N. A. Richardson, Treasurer and Collector... . 


$1,495 83 


168 40 
1 50 
3 65 


65 00 


65 00 


65 00 


141 00 


53. 00 
60 00 
57 50 
51 00 
45 00 
40 00 


20 00 
76 00 
7 18 
15 00 
15 00 
35 00 


125 00 


$1,669 38 


$935 63 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


SO $10 00 
Sorell Gove, | a Se Oh ney ea aD 40 00 
Hunneman & Oo. repairing Engine from 1857 
aa Mean aie 3s’. Sve 25 50 
Quimby & Guilford, refreshments for Engine Co. 15 79 
H. K. Stanton, =b sie te tf 10 06 
George Allen, sundries eae 2 49 
BR. H. Johnson, drawing Engine to fires, &c.... 16 25 
Engine Co. as per vote of Town.............. 225 00 
Miecemmaerson, BUNGTICN.............2...... 2 98 


PAUPER ACCOUNT. 


Josiah Hovey, for medicine and care of T. F. 


a $15 34 
Hugh Roberts, for moving T. F. Page, with 
sd die ene c ce cee cos 5 00 
A. Fletcher, for rent of house for T. F. Page, 
MITE ce ce ee eee 20 60 
E. W. Badger, clothing for J. A. Cram....... 6 95 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for J. Stygeles and 
I ee 23 20 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for J. P. Warner and 
Se 8 41 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for M. A. Tisdale and 
Ee ee 20 66 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for Mrs. Neil and 
RTA cok of sic ev ds cn seaens 7 34 


C. Patch, provisions for J. Stygeles and family 11 34 
Jane B. White, making clothes for J. A. Cram 2.08 


John Buxton, board for J. A. Cram......... 154 50 
Addie A. Stiles, labor for Styggles family..... 4 00 
peeeesmnce ain to trayellers...:..:....:.4: 50 
Dana Fay, board for Lucy Johnson.......... 123 75 


F. H. Johnson, conveying paupers to Tewksbury 3 00 


Amount carried forward, $406 62 


$348 07 


Amount brought forward, 
William Ingalls, M. D., medical attendance on 


SEV PR LOROGBURUIY Ss 6.5 .n “hia ce-gs metas aes as Wig ks 
William Ingalls, M. D., medical attendance on 


Morse & Co., coal for Stygeles family........ 
Phebe Barnes, nursing in Stygeles family..... 
George C. Goodwin & Co., medicine for J. A. 


John Glancy, repairing boots for J. A. Cram... 
S. T. Sanborn, journey to Natick............ 
Patrick Hoban, house rent for J. P. Warner, 

ROO SEOTIAME shies 5 0s B A: a 0's a Sis 


LAUIUY 2:5 ms inieiniy wv snl fe sas! oie asic tkele aa 

A. Winn, medicine for J. A. Cram.......... 

Town of Natick, support of KE. C. Woodbury and 
ty ars er eee rate ere ee 

Morse & Co., coal and wood for M. A. Tisdale 

6 “ rf Phebe Barnes 

as ¢ “ Mrs. Neil.... 

ce a =: Chas. Flaherty 

us - x M.G. Danforth 

as J. T. Coholon 
‘6 5 id Mrs. Carroll 

A. Chapin, M. D., medical attendance on Lucy 


ol CHIE SEY ob eB nk. Cte for Sa us ti es 
A. Chapin, M. D., medical attendance on J. P. 


B. F. Thompson & Co., tan for M. A. Tisdale 
H. K. Stanton, groceries for Charles Flaherty. . 
tere ‘: i “*M. G. Danforth... 


R. Burnham, provisions for J. P. Warner..... 
Hi. Sanderson, groceries for J. Styggles and 
TRIN fo MiGs AK p's’ A CR deny Giais a ® wad 


Quimby and Guilford, clothing for J. A. Cram 


Amount carried forward, 


$406 
48 
19 


8 
6 


— 


mt 


62 
00 
00 
78 
00 
50 
25 
10 


00 


39 


Amount brought forward $679 
Cyrus Bancroft, sundries................... 7 
F’. H. Johnson, aid to travellers............. 8 
RRemeeMeUT, BUNGTICN 165.66. wk ee ee 2 
Seth Johnson, aid to travellers.............. 5 
OS 3 
Wallace Whitney, expense to Lynn.......... 1 


49 
50 
13 
37 
82 
43 
15 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Stillman Fletcher, for printing.............. $2 75 
Cyres Bancroft, services for Town............ 43 25 
Ff. A. Searle, printing Town warrants........ 15 50 
ee 140 00 
Geo. C. Rand & Avery, ice Town and 
PUNE n cles oP cscs aes ee. eee 60 00 
Sumner Richardson, for plan of Oak Street, as 
EO ROWT 5 G33 086640554.6..... 13 00 
SO 33 90 
J. A. Coolidge, sundries for Selectmen’s room.. 1 49 
Horace Hatch, for watering-trough........... 12 06 
Josiah Hovey, for liquors...............5.. 100 76 
County of Middlesex, laying out town way... . 28 40 
A. D. Hunt, notifying of town meeting and 
eer eee eee 7 00 
Joseph Shattuck, for pump..............+.. 10 07 
S. L. Fletcher, care of selectmen’s room...... 30. 50 
Joseph Stone, in part for Swanton Street...... 500 00 
George Allen, iron for watering-trough. 3 00 
F. H. Johnson, horse and chaise for Charles 
ee eco e 2 25 
Seeeneaimr for tax lists)... ... 22. sees 3 12 
RB. Sanderson, fluid, &c., Selectmen’s room... . 5 28 
Nathan Sawyer, Assessors’ books, 10 volumes. . 32 50 
A. Winn, freight on clock works............-. 50 
J. B. Lawton, labor and expense on town clock pc 38 
Amount carried forward, $1049 71 


$707 89 


40 


Amount brought forward, $1049 71 
D. P. Davis, cleaning town clock, &e......... 16 50 
I’. H. Johnson, fencing Winthrop Street...... 30 75 


I’. H. Johnson, labor on Cambridge Street, 
widening the same, per order County Com- 


MISSIONGNS «15... we ot ey di es Sthaeeeeabes 331 09 
F. H. Johnson, labor setting stone monuments.. 8 75 
Cutters, Clark, & Co. for land damages corner 

hiaroh tHreGhs ok Ses S485 ves ee 50 00 
John W. Taylor, freight on Assessors’ books. . . 48 
F. H. Johnson, labor setting lamp posts....... 12 50 
F. H. Johnson, warning town meeting, and horse 

My Ge hd ER EER CREPE YS oe 8 50 
J. W. Washburn, lamp posts and lanterns. .... 59 50 


F. H. Johnson, labor and bedding for lock-up... 10,12 


Sanborn, Richardson, & Co. gas pipe and fittings 28 75 
Nathan Jaquith, Jr. warming and lighting hall 


for OWN MeCOtINGS ojo. o/0.0 sisie sins W Brajeede 3 50 
A. Winn, freight on lamp posts............. 1 14 
Morse & Co., coal for Selectmen’s room...... 7 26 
H. K. Stanton, ink for Selectmen’s room...... 25 
Town of Lexington, for repairing monuments be- 

tween MMe iad nas scat: on ke eee 2 00 
West Cambridge, Gas Light Co. for gas ...... 6 00 
F. H. Johnson, filling bridge over Stoneham B. 

Rares Sexe = ees bee 4 ek Cte - 119,00 
Seth Johnson, Jr. warning town meeting, March, 

1860 So eae ee Sy VRE eee pees ak 6 00 
Joel White, for whitewashing lock-up, Xe...... 6 00 
J. B. Lawton, care of town clock.... ...... 25 00 
Josiah Hovey, recording births, deaths, and mar- 

Viares. 6% Sea pee ae es Pattee 20 70 
Josiah Hovey, licensing and recording licenses 

for forty dogs, and notifying Police of same 6 00 
Josiah Hovey, stationery, &c............204. 5 96 
S. R. Pippy, for printing tax bills.......... 6 00 


$1,821 46 


4] 


LIBRARY. 


Reuben H. Fletcher, salary as librarian, &c... 
rr 
RRM EEEMORME OGKORSG. 5.01 eo cece eee ee 
Joseph W. Ripley, binding books............ 
RUE IROOM, DOOKS. 6.4. 20.00.00 sees. 
SE eee 
WUT UMPREMIIPORIMIODUCS. 0.6 ee ete eee eee 
Stillman Fletcher, printing cards............. 
ea ic ce base yee ccs ece cs 
William I. Fletcher, salary as librarian.... . 


CEMETERY. 


F. H. Johnson, labor on bridge over canal... . 
Abel Houghton, labor in Cemetery .......... 


$35 02 
155 78 


$190 33 


$190 80 
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The Town will not be more surprised than were its Board of Select- 
men, on learning the condition of its Treasury. Having been repeatedly 
assured by the Treasurer and Collector, up to the 16th instant, that large 
sums of money had been paid, which are now outstanding against the 
Town,-we were totally unprepared for such a result. We felt ourselves 
obliged to make up the Treasurer and Collector’s account, and have done 
so in the short time allotted us, in part by estimation, having only a por- 
tion of his papers and vouchers to aid us. . 

There may be other indebtedness of the Town, caused by the Treasurer, 
of which we have not sufficient knowledge to embrace in the foregoing 
_ statements. 


A. WELD, 
S. D. SANBORN, ! pa eH of 
WALLACE WHITNEY, pal 


Wincuester, March 18, 1861. 
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Herapitulation. 


Cr. 
Amount of Taxes paid into the Treasury..... $9,325 84 
ip Temporary Loans, and otherwise... 4,813 44 — 
$14,189 28 
Dr. 
Orders drawn by Selectmen, paid............ 9,603 32 
State Tax, $285 00, int. onsame overdue 5 70 290 70 
Interest on Temporary Loan................ 70 00 
SD 431 50 
« . ** Note Lowell Ins. for Savings...... 84 00 
Treasurer's apparent deficit................ 3,659 76 
$14,139 28 
The present indebtedness of the town is as follows, viz :— 
Due State of Massachusetts................ $6,300 00 
yey aah) ge EES 1,600 00 
MED AMIS. SOT RAVINGS.... 22.0022 200 1,400 00 
SS ee ere 2,000 00 
CS ESS ne 1,600 00 
EES eee 834 40 
Sreemeeenaine Orders. .................. 268 06 
$14,002 46 
Uncollected Taxes estimated............... 1,000 00 
RENT os oe ke cc cece ees 107 00 
1,107 00 


$13,905 46 
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